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Industrial 


| Relations and 
DEFENSE 


Fifth in.’“CALLING AMERICA” Series 


WILL YOU HELP 
US PROMOTE 
UNDERSTANDING? 


A ae number of Survey Graphic, like its four predeces- 
sors in our smash hit Calling America series, brings 
down to American earth the challenge to our freedom from 
the tyrants who are rampant overseas. 


Employers, labor leaders, government officials, journalists 
and expert observers put that challenge in terms of indus- 
trial relations under the Defense Program. They explore 
ways in which we can make the most of our genius for 
organization, eliminate frictions that slow production, hold 
onto our liberties and reach new levels in working together. 
Six months work has gone into MANNING THE 
ARSENAL FOR DEMOCRACY. 


Now we turn to you to help us spread its message — 
its findings and insight. 


Will you aid the cause of understanding in these critical 
times by distributing gift copies? A comprehensive list of 
interested groups in your community would include friends, 
teachers, students, librarians, clergymen, leaders in women’s 
clubs and discussion groups, workers and managers in de- 
fense factories, local, state and federal officials. 


Instead of the regular price of 50 cents a copy, we offer 


THREE COPIES FOR $1 


—and more at the same rate. All mailing expenses are 
included in this rate to you, in sending copies out to recipi- 
ents of your choice. 


More, we invite you to send trial gift subscriptions of 5 
issues for only $1 to “natural” readers of Survey Graphic 
—possibly you yourself among them—who do not now 
subscribe. The gift subscriptions will begin with this spe- 
cial number. 


Mail the convenient order form enclosed in this issue 


with your payment to Survey Graphic, 112 East 19 Street, 
New York City. . 


THIS NUMBER MAY SELL OUT— 
MAIL THE ORDER FORM TODAY! 


COMING 
SOON 


You can look for articles in sequence 
to this fifth special number in our Calling 
America series. The contents page of 
early issues of Survey Graphic will carry 
articles dealing with AMERICANS AND 
THE EMERGENCY in terms of Indus- 
trial Relations, Defense, Production, 
Housing, Consumers, Nutrition and Civil 
Liberties. Here are four “anticipations”: 


RUSSELL_LORD, editor of The Land, 
continues to deal with Food, Farmers and 
the Future. 


OTTO S. BEYER, chairman of the 
National (Railway) Mediation Board will 
describe the amazingly swift development 
of stable labor relations in commercial 
air transportation. 


ERNEST S. BRADFORD, economist, 
will contribute a sequel to the challeng- 
ing suggestion (on page 606 of this spe- 
cial number) that Morris L. Cooke lays 
on the doorstep of the chief employer 
organizations of the country—of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


Staff articles will interpret the signifi- 
cance of the new turn relations are taking 
between the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations. 


% % * 


And you will find also in Survey 
Graphic continuous coverage of social 
backgrounds and foregrounds of the great 
human issues of these times. New devel- 
opments in the fields of health, housing, 
social work, education and international 
relations will be appraised by experienced 
observers. 


Here are four more “anticipations”: 

CHARLES A. THOMSON, Chief of 
the Division of Cultural Relations of the 
U. S. Department of State, is writing a 
postscript to our fourth CALLING 
AMERICA number—that of last March 
on THE AMERICAS: SOUTH AND 
NORTH. 


EDITH M. STERN will explore the 
pitfalls as well as the real hope held out 
by today’s demonstrations in family care 
of the mentally ill. ~ 


TOM WALLACE, of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, will illuminate some 
arresting aspects of his South. 


VIDA D. SCUDDER has deftly 
caught in a skein a number of unpub- 
lished letters of Catherine Breshkovski, 
“Grandmother” of the Russian Revolu- 
tion—which have abiding timeliness today. 
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UP TO 75% OFF FORMER PRICES 


ARGAINS 


These offerings by America’s oldest Mail-Order Book House save you up to 75% of their regular 


retail prices. 


BACK GUARANTEE. 


1. THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART (Mos- 
cow). Portfolio of 32 full-color reproductions, 
about 6” x 8”, separately mounted on heavy art 
paper, 109%” x 135%"", ready for framing. 
Paintings by Van Gogh, Picasso, Gauguin, 
Matisse, Cézanne, Degas, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Manet, Renoir, etc. Handsome $3 69 
cloth-bound portfolio. Pub, at $10.00, . 


2. ENGLISH POETS: Romantic, Victorian and 
Later. Ed. by James Stephens, E. L. Beck, 
R. H. Snow. Illus. with reproduction from 
Actual Manuscripts. A splendid 2000 page 
anthology of English poetry. Includes also large 
selections from the letters, diaries and opinions 
of the major poets; biography and critical intro- 
duction to each poet. Unobtrusive line num- 
bering. Thin bible paper of superior quality. 
Large clear type. 2041 pages. 61%4”x9%". Re- 
inforced library binding, gold stamped. $1 98 
Pub. at $6.00, . 


3. OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
By Thomas a Kempis. With 108 magnificent 
illus. This great work has cheered, benefited 
and consoled millions of men and women. Next 
to the Bible, it is the world’s foremost book and 
has been translated into every civilized $1 98 
language on the globe. Pub. at $6.00, . 


4. THE BOOK OF OLD SILVER, English— 
American—Foreign. By Seymour B. Wyler. 
Profusely illus. with more than 100 half-tone 
photographic plates and over 20,000 authentic 
hallmarks. 734”x10%”. “A history and guide 
to Old Silver and Old Sheffield Plate, with the 
most comprehensive tables of hallmarks $2 69 
ever published in one volume.” ‘Only . 


5. THE ROMANOVS. By William Gerhardi. A 
brilliant history of the great dynasty, the czars 
of Russia from 1613 to 1917. The dramatic, 
thrilling and tragic pageant of Peter the Great, 
the mad Paul, the great Catherine, the pathetic 
Nicholas and. of Napoleon, Austerlitz, Chekhov, 
Rasputin, the Revolution. 98 

Pub. at $5.00, Cc 


6. THE CONFEDERACY’S VICE-PRESIDENT: 
Little Aleck. 1st edition. Illustrated. Bibliog- 
raphy; Index. 359 pages. The thrilling life 
story of the fighting Vice-President of the 
Confederacy, whose eloquence swept the legis- 
_ atures of state and nation. 59 

Pub. at $3.50, c 


7. A HISTORY OF AMERICAN POLITICS. 
| The Politicos. By M. Josephson. 1st edition. 
760 pages. Index. The parties and great party 
leaders who have dominated American politics 
since the Civil War. $1 98 
Pub. at $4.50, . 


8. A BOYHOOD IN IOWA: Herbert, Hoover. 
ith a Foreword by Will Irwin. Limited to 
1000 numbered copies printed on hand-made 
‘Paper. Hundreds of copies of this fascinating 
work were sold at $7.50 each. 98c 
| Pub. at $7.50, Only 
= 


9, WRITE IT RIGHT. By Ambrose Bierce. 
America’s foremost master of literary style 
ows Aa reat, to oy and what not to say, or 
Tite. itty—A uthoritative— 

Indispensable. 98c 


SMALL FIREARMS. Fast and Fane: Re- 
With 525 


11. A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN RIFLE. 
Our Rifles. By C. W. Sawyer. With 450 illus. 
of every known type of American rifle. The 
invention, development, use and historical sig- 
nificance of each type of the American rifle 
from 1800 to the present time, in $3 88 


fullest detail. 

‘ 
12. 9 MEN AGAINST HITLER. Men In Our 
Time. By Audax. ist edition. Illus. Why 
was Germany allowed to break pledge after 


pledge? You will find the answer here. 

Pub. at $2.50, 98c 
13. CURRIER AND IVES COLOR PRINTS. 
Magnificent lithograph reproductions in full 
color. Measure up to 1354"x18”. “When 


framed they look just like the originals which 
fetch hundreds of dollars at art auctions.” 


Pub. at 10.00, $1 49 


14. PORTRAIT OF NEW YORK. By Felix 
Reisenberg and Alexander Alland. 65 photo- 
graphs. An unusual combination of inspired 
photography and penetrating prose. A big and 
beautiful book that displays the glamour and 
the tragedy, the heart and the stone and steel 
of the great city and the life of its people, 98 . 
rich and poor. Pub. at $5.00, Cc 


The 12 prints, only 


15. NEW ENGLAND. The Memoirs of Julian 
Hawthorne. Ed. by his wife, Edith Garrigues 
Hawthorne. Ist edition. Illustrated. In these 
fascinating memoirs are told stories of the Alcott 
family, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry James 
and his sons, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Thoreau, 
Longfellow, Bryant and many other 79 

famous New Englanders. Pub. at $2.50, Cc 


16. HUMAN NATURE. By Wm. Lyon Phelps. 
Professor Phelps’ excellent essays on the human 
side of the Bible, in two volumes. I, Human 
Nature in the Bible. II. Human Nature and 
the Gospel. Pub. at $4.00, 98 

The 2 volume set, c 


17. RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
Rendered into English verse by Edward _ Fitz- 
gerald. Profusely illustrated with magnificent 
full-color plates by the famous Persian artist, 
Hamzeh Adbullah Kar, hand-mounted and ready 
for framing. Bound in full levant grained 


fabricoid. Boxed. $1 98 


Pub. at $10.00, 

18. QUANTITATIVE PHARMACOLOGY, 
Bioassays: A Handbook of Quantitative Pharma- 
cology. By James Munch. Director of 
Pharmacological Research, Sharp and Dohme. 
Illus. Appendices. Indexes. 958 pages. This 
great work presents comprehensively the tech- 
nique aad es of a 00. quantita- 
tive armacology. ub, at 00, 


19, A  CYCLOPEDIA OF QUOTATIONS. 
The New Dictionary of Thoughts. Revised and 
Enlarged. 780 pages. This great work will in- 


stantly provide you with fitting quotations for — 


every occasion. 
Pub. at $10.00. 


20. REMBRANDT DRAWINGS AND ETCH- 
INcS. By John C. Van Dyke. 192 illus. An 
important review, ot Rembrandt’s graphic art 
by a great authority, with critical reassignments 
to pupils and followers. Limited $2 49 
edition. Pub. at $12.00, . 


$1.98 


112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Each book is brand new in condition, stock-perfect, not second-hand as the prices 
would seem to indicate—a permanent addition to your library. In many cases the quantities on hand 
are the last remaining stocks. All orders promptly filled and covered by our 57-year-old MONEY- 


21. THE HERMITAGE MUSEUM. Portfolio of 
30 full color reproductions (Flemish Dutch and 
French Schools) abour 7” x 9”, separately 
mounted on heavy art-paper 10” x 13%”, ready 
for framing. Paintings by Rubens, Van Dyck, 
Rembrandt, Hals, etc. with descriptive informa- 
tion, details, sizes, etc. Handsome $2 98 
cloth-bound portfolio. Pub. at $10.00, . 

22, ELBERT HUBBARD’S LITTLE JOURNEYS 
to the Homes of the Great. In 14 illus. volumes. 
6%," x 85%”. Containing 182 brief biographies 
of the most famous lives ever lived. One of the 
most popular sets ever published in America. 


(Formerly sold by subscription only, 
at $80.00). The 14 volume set, only $1 ] .88 


23. THE COMPLETE WORKS OF CHARLES 
DICKENS. In 20 vols. illus. by Cruikshank and 
others. 474” x 74%". Large clear type, handsome 
bindings. Printed in a type similar to the large 
type National Library Edition which was pub- 
lished at $75.00. The best set of this great 
writer’s works on the market for anywhere 
near our price. 

The complete 20 volume set, only $12.88 


24. GOULD’S HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY 
Throughout the World. With over 450 interest- 
ing illus. 84” x 11”. In 6 vols. ‘“‘The story of 
Masonry throughout the world, since its earliest 
days, is one of the most fascinating narratives 
ever written.” Pub. at $49.00, $9 88 


The 6 volume set, for 
25. THE ART OF MARRIAGE, Byes Hay- 
den. B. Sc.¢Extensive, frank complete, this 


book gives vital information. Illustrated, 
Revised, Enlarged. Pub. at $2.50, 69c 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE > 
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THE UNION LIBRARY 


ASSOCIATION 
Established 1884 
"121-123 East 24th St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I enclose $......-. for 
which please send me the booklet I have 
encircled below; delivery charges pre- 
paid. ; 
Leos) tee O27 8 9 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 


19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
(Mark circle around books desired) 
[0 Please send me FREE Catalog No. 


322-SG, containing hundreds of equally 
unusual Book Bargains—just off the 


press! 
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The First TRUE 
Picture of the Strange 
and Unexpected Future | 
You Are Moving Into! 


A world-famous Harvard professor pre- 
sents a vivid, masterful challenge to the 
wave of pessimism invading our thoughts 


ie YOU HAVE the average amount of intelligence, 
you will have realized for some time that some- 
thing deeply drastic is happening to you and your way 
of life. It is something that neither your father nor 
his father was ever up against. 


The bald truth, says Dr. Pitirim A, Sorokin of 
Harvard University, and one of the handful of men 
who really understand what is happening, is that you 
are living in one of the most radically disruptive 
periods the world has ever known. There is no past 
experience to guide you, for it never happened like 
this before! 

But Dr. Sorokin’s new book, just published, does 
much more than point out the dangers and problems 
all of us are facing. He shows you what those dangers 
and problems are—he shows how and why we are at 
a crisis not only in government and finance, but in 
music and art, business and ethics, and even family 
relations! Long recognized as the world’s foremost 
authority on human relations, Dr. Sorokin, in this 
single, astonishing volume, clears up the mystery of 
our present predicament, and hands us the first key 
to a thorough understanding of what is to come. 

Dr, Sorokin has written a monumental work that 
will rank with Darwin’s “Origin of the Species” as a 
keystone in man’s understanding of his own develop- 
ment. It is one book that everyone should not only 
read, but own—for once you see what is really hap- 
pening, you will want to refer to it again and again. 

At all bookstores, $3.50. 


THE — 

CRISIS 

OF OUR 
AGE 


By Pitirim A. Sorokin 


Dactor of Sociology, Chatian of the . 
Department of Sociology, Harvard University — 


E. P, DUTTON & COMPANY 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GrapuHic) 


Just off press! 


“I hope that it may be read by every isolationist 


nd appeaser in America.” 
. a SENATOR JAMES MURRAY, Montana 


DIVIDED 
THEY 
FALL 


A Plea for Unity 


By 
RICHARD B. SCANDRETT, Jr. 


Chairman of the Board, 
Survey Associates 


By no means a hastily struck off argument, 
but a profound and searching contribution to 
our current dilemma. 


“BR good guide for the interventionist; a seri- 
ous confession of faith by a militant idealist.” 
—VIRGINIA KIRKUS 


$1.00 at all bookstores 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 


Directory of National Organizations 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS— 


Administered through National Headquarters in Washington, D. C. and 
three Branch Offices in San Francisco, St. Louis and Alexandria, Virginia. 
There are 3735 local Chapters organized mostly on a county basis. Services 
of the Red Cross are: Disaster Relief, First Ald, Water Safety and Acci- 
dent Prevention, Junior Red Cross, Medical and Health Services, Nursing 
Service, Services to the Armed Forces, and Volunteer Special Services. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 


Promotes a better understanding of problems of democracy in industry 
through its pamphlet, research and lecture services and organization of 
college and city groups. Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 East 
19th Street, New York City. 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— < 


Long concerned in safeguarding labor standards for women and girls in 
industry is now working with them on their personal and social adjust- 
ments in military areas, industrial defense areas and in production for 


national needs.—Mrs. Henry A. = 
Aisne vod Cn ry Ingraham, President, 600 Lexington Ave 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 


Promotes child labor legislation, state and federal; conducts investigations; 


advises on administration; maintai i i 
caeaNow Meee ntains information service, 419 Fourth Ave 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK— 


‘are. Publishes monthly Survey Graphi 
and Survey Midmonthly, Journal of 


' ‘ ~~ a ae 


a, 
- 
- 


meet 


hole Membership, $10, and upwards. 112 East 9th Street, New i 
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Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


"That's my Union!” 


7 te organized clothing workers are proud of 
the union that has banished the sweatshop from 
the men’s clothing industry. 

The nation’s clothing workers deserve your support in their 
fight to keep the sweatshop out of America. You can do your 
part by demanding that every article of men’s clothing you 
purchase bears the union label of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America—your guarantee of clothing manufac- 
tured under fair labor standards, by skilled union craftsmen. 


DEMAND THE AMALGAMATED LABEL ON ALL MEN’S CLOTHING 


WHY THE ARSENAL 
FOR DEMOCRACY? 


These and other speakers comment on 


FACTS YOU NEED TO 
KNOW ABOUT... 
Government — Defense 
Business — Labor 


ECONOMIC ALMANAC 


NEW 1941-42 EDITION 


The authoritative Desk Reference on which 
thousands of executives, educators and students 
depend for reliable, up-to-date, analytical and 


America’s foreign policy today and its con- 
tribution to the worldwide offensive against 


Hitler. 


interpretive information concerning: Erika Mann Hugh Gibson 
William Henry Chamberlin | Norman Angell 

@ Cost of Living — e Production—Trade p 

° Employment=—Unem- tia pa Stanley High Colonel W. Stewart-Roddie 

ioymen 2 : 
See ese palicice e pronities Edward Tomlinson Julien Bryan 
@ Wages-Hours @ Natural Resources — : ‘ 
@ Public Finance—Taxation @ Defense—Organization Maj.-Gen. Paul B. Malone S. K. Ratcliffe 
Completely Revised—464 Pages—$4.00 John T. Flynn Capt. Joseph A. Gainard 
US - For your copy write today to 


‘ Sir George Paish Alexander Kerensky 
\NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL . 
CONFERENCE BOARD 


NCE oy Dept. Ww, : 
1916 247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Write for your complete list of speakers and topics 


WILLIAM B. FEAKINS, Inc. 


500 Fifth Avenue Vista del Arroyo 
New York Pasadena 


FOUNDED 


if | The Fact Arsenal of American Enterprise 
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1941 looks at 1916 


Tenncs have changed a lot in 25 years construction in 1916. It is spending more = 
and yet there is much that is the same. than 420 millions in 1941. = s 
In 1916 it was Preparedness; in 1941, The entire Bell System organization is — 


National Defense. But now the scale is giving ‘“‘first call’? to defense. We believe 
bigger, the pace faster. There was pres- you would want it that way. 

sure on the telephone business then. The 
pressure is infinitely greater now. New 
training camps; new aviation fields; new 


munitions plants—all need telephones. 


Every one is moving faster and when a 
Nation hurries it does it by telephone. BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


aaa “THE TELEPHONE HOUR” IS BROADCAST EVERY MONDA 
The Bell System spent 94 millions on new EVENING OVER THE N.B.C. RED NETWORK “ 


The Gist of It 


God rest ye, partners in our project. 
May nothing you dismay! Our blessings 


, on the half dozen who prompted it; 


/ 


the dozen who backed it; the two score who 
fashioned it; the craftsmen who printed it. 
The project took shape one June eve- 
ning in Washington when three of us— 
Mr. Weybright (p. 554), Miss Amidon (p. 
637) and I—sat in while two men, hard- 
driven hitherto to talk things through to- 
gether, did just that. Thanks for our 
framework, to the senior member of the 
NLRB (Mr. Leiserson—p. 611); thanks 
for our approach, to the chairman of the 
NDMB (Mr. Davis—p. 547). For out of 
the swift changes afoot, was coming not 
only stuff for defense and lend-lease but 
a new pattern of industrial relations. Later 
we had the Associate Director General of 
OPM (Mr. Hillman—p. 573) to thank for 
the crux of these changes; the test of a 
great loose-hung democracy to prove itself 
by its works and hang on to its freedoms. 
So we chose a theme to the fore what- 
ever befell in the interval; reserved space 
for emergent assignments; relied on swift 
research and comment over signatures, to 
throw light into a situation encompassed 
by burning issues of peace and war. 
Execution has been a piece of team play 
from the first scouting to the luncheon 
board and staff are giving William H. Davis 
October 30. My lively appreciation to one 
and all, and to contributors to the caliber 


and reach of the number:—The Field Foun- ° 


dation, the Ruth Marshall Billikopf Fund, 
Samuel S. Fels, Mrs. Henry White Can- 
non, Mrs. Henry Ittleson, Lincoln Filene, 
Mrs. John H. Thompson, Sidney Blumen- 


thal, Mrs. Edmund N. Huyck, Herbert 
L. May. 


WE INSCRIBE THE NUMBER TO JUSTICE 
Brandeis. But do we? Rather it is he 
‘who had inscribed himself in our pages 
for a third of a century. Articles in earlier 
years; decisions or dissents on the High 
Court through which he minted some new 
firing of human affairs; quiet counsel at 
Washington or the Cape; pithy notes from 
his early morning desk. Most of all our 
contents caught the lengthened incande- 
scence of a man’s mind. Moves he initiated 
kept making for progress, from savings 


bank insurance to planning for Palestine. 


He inspired our special number, “Unem- 
ployment and Ways Out” (April 1929)— 
six months before the crash. 

When word came of his death, there was 


| instant suggestion that crystallized in our 


frontispiece (p. 546). Later came the un- 
anticipated announcement that his will 
singled out Survey Associates as recipients 
of the one fourth of a residual fund to be 
devoted in time to the “maintenance of 


civil liberty and the promotion of work- 


ers education in the United States.” To 
be chosen for such stewardship, by such 
a man, is something we cherish.—P. K. 


Davin Dusinsky 
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LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 


This special number is inscribed to an exciting pioneer in the terrain it covers 


His was an innate allegiance that enfolded all the chile mum wage and maximum hour laws. Thus he regularized 
dren of men. Kentuckian by birth (1856-1941), this was a New England industry which had failed to identify sea- 


true of the attorney and citizen of Boston, of the jurist sonal unemployment as the cause of strikes; thus framed 
and statesman at Washington. : 


His was the dauntless insight of a mind at once explor- 

atory and constructive—foraging, mastering, innovating ernment which today i 
not only industrial relations but a score of borderlands of continents. He a 

the law. It was thus—thirty years ago—that he indicted America he had 

our neglect of modern occupational hazards and espoused “The end for wh 

the social securities. Massing human testimony and scien- _ rule by the people 


es and that involves industrial democracy 
tific evidence, he attacked hoary decisions stalling mini- 


as well as political democracy.” ae 
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Labor Relations in the Crisis 


WILLIAM H. DAVIS 


We have set our feet on a road that is straight although it is rough 

and dusty. But a road that is already blazed to push out the processes of 

democracy along our industrial frontiers. Processes that have to do with 

individual liberties and collective rights—with victories of persuasion over 

force—with searching and sharing the truth which keeps men free:—by 
The Chairman of the National Defense Mediation Board 


WE HAVE A SAYING IN THE NationaL DeFENsE MEpIATION 
Board that men cannot disagree about a fact, they can 
only be ignorant about it. If you and I disagree at the 
moment about what the fact is, that is because we do not 
know what it is. By directing our attention to it, with 
enough acuteness, we can find out what it is, and then we 
cannot disagree about it any more. 

I make that assertion with regard to this fact: There is 
overwhelming evidence that the problems of industrial 
relations, like all the major issues in our history, can be 
solved by the enlarged application of the processes of 


_democracy—the principles basic to the American way of 
| life. For myself, I am just as sure what the broad aspect of 
industrial relations in this country will be twenty years 


from now if we remain a democracy, as I am sure that 
a baby boy one year old today will be a full-grown Ameri- 
can citizen twenty years from now, if he lives. Of course, 
there is a temptation, to ask “Why not jump this twenty 
years and get it over and have done with it?” But that 
is no more possible in the growth of industrial relations 
from infancy to maturity than it is possible for a baby to 
skip the intervening years, and become a man tomorrow. 

The processes involved in the attainment of maturity are 
processes of growth and education; they are not the proc- 
esses of hop, skip, and jump. 
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The sudden call of the defense program for a tremen- 
dous increase in production found collective bargaining 
between workers and management in our principal de- 
fense industries at various stages of immaturity—running 
all the way from early infancy to the confusions of adoles- 
cence. In no important defense industry have they passed 
the problem age of adolescence, although in some other 
American industries they have grown out of it. 

The industry which is basic to the whole defense pro- 
gram—steel—still is in, or is just passing out of, the or- 
ganizing committee stage of unionization. In no signifi- 
cant section of the steel industry is there sufficient experi- 
ence with collective bargaining to have accumulated 
precedents, developed traditions, acquired habits of pro- 
cedure—until the practice of conference, the values of the 
collective agreement, and mutual respect and confidence 
have fully replaced the unstable status of conflict. The 
great mass production industries—automobiles, rubber, 
chemicals, for example—similarly are in a state of lusty 
immaturity in labor relations. 


The Effects of the Emergency 


CoMING UPON US AT THIS PERIOD OF DEVELOPMENT, THE 
emergency has done about everything that could be done 
to upset a growing youth. 


First, there came a tremendous expansion of production 
and, therefore, a tremendous demand for labor. That al- 
ways gives rise to industrial disturbance, if for no other 
reason than that the wage structure has to be readjusted 
under the law of supply and demand. 

Second, there has been an increase in living costs, with 
a growing threat of inflation. That has added difficulties 
to the wage negotiations, because, on the one side, the 
workers fear a cut in real wages no matter how much in- 
crease they get in the dollar wage, and on the other side, 
management fears that to raise wages will accelerate the 
trend toward inflation. 

Third, is the less clearly understood but tremendously 
disturbing fact of job shifts. For example, a change-over 
in the auto plants from automobile production to defense 
production does not at first glance seem to offer great dif- 
ficulties. Examined more closely, however, the problem of 
job shifts is revealed—individuals dislocated, temporarily 
jobless, requiring retraining, moved to other jobs. These 
in turn mean an upsetting of the job classification—a 
shifting of piece rates or a re-determination of piece rates, 
and above all raise questions of seniority. A man who 
has been working in X plant for ten years enjoys a favor- 
able position of seniority. Now, move him into some other 
plant, and immediately his seniority rights become a 
thorny issue. 

The fourth complication is the fact that we have to 
meet this problem at a period of militant union organiza- 
tion with the labor movement split into two rival factions. 

Finally, all these major readjustments must be made at 
a period when the Congress of the United States has de- 
clared that it is the national policy to encourage the prac- 
tice and procedures of collective bargaining and that col- 
lective bargaining necessarily includes organized labor. 

It is hard to conceive of a situation more fraught with 
difficulties for bringing to maturity the complex, unevenly 
deyeloped labor relations of American industry. 


The Difficult Years 


‘THE PERIOD DURING WHICH LABOR ORGANIZATION IS TAKING 
place is always the period of greatest strife. Conversely, the 
substitution of orderly procedures for the waste and bit- 
terness of industrial warfare takes place only as there are 
developed strong, industry-wide organizations of employ- 
ers and of employes. This inevitable evolution can be seen 
more clearly, perhaps, in the experience of another coun- 
try than in events so close at hand that they obscure “the 
long view.” 

In 1938, as a member of President Roosevelt’s Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations in Great Britain, I had 
occasion to study in detail the long development of the 
present highly civilized methods of settling industrial 
disputes over there. British industrialization antedated 
ours. The maturity of British industrial relations is a 
growth the roots of which run back through many years. 
In 1889, when labor organization in this country was in 
its timid beginnings, a parliamentary committee was able 
to report that in Britain: 


Not only has there been a considerable spreading during 
the last twenty years of the methods of settling disputes by 
arbitration and conciliation, but modes of prevention have 
grown up in addition to these and are happily securing wider 
adoption. These methods of arranging difficulties have only 
been made possible by organization of the forces on both sides 
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7,800 workers resumed production after seventy-one days 


and have, as it were, been gradually evolved from the general } 
progress of the combination movement. 


FIVE YEARS LATER, IN 1894—THE YEAR FEDERAL TROOPS WERE 
ordered into Chicago to break the Pullman strike—a re- § 
port of a British Royal Commission on Labour detailed ; 
more mature methods of handling labor relations already d 
established in British industry. Analyzing the difficulties 
in the weakly organized trades, the report pointed out that 
peaceable relations are the result of a trade unionism that 
is strong, and firmly established. Feeble, struggling trade } 
unionism, the report stated, tends to increase the number 

| 
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and bitterness of industrial conflicts. The commission 
found that: 


The most quarrelsome period of a trade's existence is 
when it is just emerging from the patriarchal condition in 
which each employer governs his establishment and deals 
with his own men with no outside interference, but has not 
yet fully entered into that other condition in which transac- 
tions take place between strong associations fully recognizing 
each other. 


The report attributed this in some measure to the fact 
that when organization has partially established itself, 
hidden grievances are revealed, and to the further facts 
that in the early stages of organization, employes have 
not learned by experience what their union can and what 
it cannot achieve, and that its leaders have no great hold 
over the membership. The effort to force recognition was 
held by the commission to be the chief cause of the fre- 
quent and violent conflicts which mark the early stages 
of organization. 

The wisdom attained in the course of the last half 
century by British employers, workers, and government in 
meeting the problems of industrial relations is being won 
(sometimes at bitter cost) in many industrial areas in this ~ 
country today. In my judgment, the road to the goal of 
harmonious, dynamic industrial relations is straight, 
although it is rough and dusty. We have not set our feet 
upon an easy path, but it is a path already blazed. The 
heart of the problem can be seen already by those who — 
have eyes to see: it is to make increasingly applicable in ~ 
labor relations in this country the principles and the prac- — 
tices of democracy. That is a generalization, but a gen- 
eralization that still glitters. 

Perhaps I can illustrate the difficulties that attend im-~ 
maturity in industrial relations, and indicate where the 
road to maturity lies, by cases that have come before the 


National Defense Mediation Board.  - a 


Defense Industry Cases 


Morr THAN HALF OF THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES THAT THE 
Mediation Board has handled have been organizational 
disputes, quarrels about union recognition, union or- 
ganization, or attacks on the certified union within the 
plant; and these disputes have a core of bitterness that 
disputes about the terms of employment do not have. 
One of our earliest jobs was the Allis-Chalmers case. 
The bitterness of that dispute arose wholly out of union 
organization questions; it was about these questions that 
the discussion before the Mediation Board revolved. In 
two. long days of discussion the dispute was settled and 


of idleness in which the country had lost over three mil- 
lion man hours of production for defense. A contract was’ 
signed which provided for grievance machinery leading 
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| up to arbitration, and Lloyd Garrison, of Wisconsin, who 
s served as chairman of the NRA Labor Board, was ap- 
| pointed arbiter by the Mediation Board. 

In the International Harvester case, several plants were 

« shut down by organization rivalries between the Ameri- 
(can Federation of Labor and the CIO. The day after 
| the case was cer- : 
| tified an interim 
; agreement was ef- 
fected to get the 
| men back to work. 
' Negotiations then 
| proceeded _ before 
the Mediation 
Board, and the 
men remained at 
work pending a 
National Labor 
Relations Board 
election at the 
main McCormick 
plant. Here again, 
as in more than 
thirty of the eighty- 
odd cases that 
have come before 
the Board, a pri- 
vate citizen skilled 
in labor relations 
was called in to 
smooth the way 
toward the substi- 
tution of _ stable 
contractual __rela- 
tions for an un- 
stable status of dis- 
meree ment. 
Professor Don 
d’Lescohier of the 
University of Wis- 
consin was called 
in to investigate  wyfLTAM H. DAVIS 
the dispute locally 
and to assist as a mediator in resolving it. 

The several cases that have come to the Board from 
the Northwest lumber fields have all involved organiza- 
tional disputes, intensified by the fact that the workers are 
in some places organized by the AFL and in other places 
by the CIO. Production in all those cases has been fully 
resumed and an investigating commission has been ap- 
pointed by the Mediation Board to make a survey of the 
whole Douglas fir industry and to recommend to the 
board a stabilization program for the period of the 


| emergency. 


The difficulties at the North American Aviation plant 
at Los Angeles, which led to the temporary use of federal 
troops, arose wholly out of an organizational quarrel. The 
thing could not have occurred with a mature and disci- 
plined union. : 

In the important General Motors case, although there 

_were organizational questions involved, we found a much 
more mature development. In 1937 General Motors made 
a contract with the United Automobile Workers with 

provision against strikes and slow-downs, and for grievance 

‘machinery to settle disputes arising under the contract. 
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In proceedings before the Mediation Board it was agreed 
that in the four or five years of established contractual 
relations with this union, there had been a progressive 
improvement in understanding and in discipline, and a 
progressive reduction of friction and unauthorized stop- 
pages. Many items of the contract were in question but 
back of them lay 
the question of 
union security. 
The men, de- 
manded a union 
shop, which was 
not conceded. The 
settlement pro- 
voi die Canto) tama 
strengthening and 
an enlargement of 
the scope of the 
grievance machin- 
ery. Here we saw 
collective bargain- 
ing growing into 
the stage of matur- 
ity, and with pro- 
gressively im- 
proved conditions. 
And more recently 
we have seen a 
general conference 
of the whole auto- 
mobile industry 
with the United 
Automobile 
Workers, under 
the auspices of the 
Office of Produc- 
tion Management, 
resulting in an in- 
dustry-wide agree- 
ment setting up a 
careful, intelligent, 
and far - reaching 
plan ot Onetme 
troublesome questions involved in the transfer of the in- 
dustry from peacetime production to defense production. 

I have spoken rather fully of the cases which involve 
organizational disputes, some between management and a 
single union, some involving two rival unions. At the two 
extremes of the subject, there are two other types of cases 
that should be mentioned. 


Courtesy Grand Central Art Galleries, New York 
Portrait by Sidney E. Dickinson 


Jurisdictional Disputes; Conditions of Employment 


THE SO-CALLED JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES LIE BEYOND THE 
scope of the Mediation Board's activities, and indeed _be- 
yond the possibilities of mediation. Such disputes arise 
out of the overlapping of union charters granted or ap- 
proved by the central labor authority. They lie wholly 
within the realms of internal labor union organization. 
An interruption of production because of such a dispute 
is essentially a breaking down of the authority of the or- 
ganization itself. It is impossible for mediation to do the 
job of a national labor organization. These disputes repre- 
sent very real and poignant interests of the individuals in- 
volved, but I think no one will disagree with me when 1 
say that in this time of emergency they should be settled 
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within the family group, and that interruption of defense 
production because of such a family quarrel is inexcusable. 

At the other extreme lie the cases in which the dispute 
is concerned with the conditions of employment—wagées, 
hours, and working conditions. It has been the experience 
of the Mediation Board, as indeed it is the experience ot 
all mediation agencies, that disputes of this type yield to 
the processes of persuasion however difficult they may 
initially appear, provided an atmosphere can be created 
and maintained in which the discussions may proceed 
with rational proposals and counter-proposals until a meet- 
ing of minds is reached. I have already pointed out that 
the difficulties of such negotiations have been accentuated 
by the defense emergency, but there is no reason to despair 
of settling them with the aid, where necessary, of concilia- 
tion and mediation. 

It is, of course, this type of dispute that remains for 
settlement when organizational difficulties have been over- 
come. These are the differences of opinion that remain 
to be settled by the processes of mature collective bargain- 
ing. We have not tried those processes in the great body 
of American industry. If we should try to predict what 
might be anticipated as the result of mature industrial 
relations between experienced, self-respecting, and mu- 
tually respecting groups, it seems to me that it would be 
safe to say that here in America we have fewer traditional 
impediments and greater possibilities of cooperation for 
production than anywhere else in the world. At any rate, 
I believe that the thing should be tried, and particularly 
in this period of emergency. Surely such a relationship 
will be indispensably necessary when we try to pass from 
the emergency defense production back to peacetime pro- 
duction and to the fruits of the victory that we must 
achieve. 


The Closed Shop Issue 


THE MUCH DISPUTED CLOSED SHOP ISSUE, AND INDEED ALL 
gradations of union security from the closed shop down- 
ward, step by step through the union shop, the prefer- 
ential shop, the maintenance of membership for the dura- 
tion of the agreement, etc., down to the mere recognition 
of a certified union as the collective bargaining agency as 
required by the Wagner act, have a relation to the growth 
of sound industrial relations which may be compared to 
the stimulants and the control which parents, doctors, 
educators and social environment administer—or impose 
on—growing youth. Both artificial stimulants and artificial 
controls are undesirable. A closed shop is an appropriate 
arrangement in some circumstances, as is evidenced in this 
country, for example, by experience with the Allied Print- 
ing Trades, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the 
Glass Workers, the Brewery Workers, and so on. This does 
not mean that it is universally appropriate, or that it is a 
proper substitute for self-organization by normal growth. 

Where a union, even though it has attained a majority 
membership and been certified as the collective bargaining 
agent, has still to attain maturity—and neither the super- 
visory forces of management, nor the officers and mem- 
bers of the union have attained that stability that follows 
adolescence—then some other form of agreement which 
will give to the union the assurance of the good will of 
management, and to the supervisory forces definite in- 
structions that management is not really opposed to self- 
organization of the employes, may, in my opinion, be 
much more appropriate than any agreement which makes 
employment depend on union membership. 


The Conditions of Maturity 

TURN FROM THESE SCENES OF ADOLESCENT INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
tions, which I have tried to outline, to consideration of 
maturity in this field and what it means. What do I have } 
‘n mind as the end of this long dusty road we have to } 
travel? It is, very simply, this: a state of industrial rela- § 
tions where contracts are negotiated on wages, hours, and | 
working conditions between management organized on | 
an industry-wide basis and unions, strong unions, also } 
organized on an industry-wide basis. When I say industry- 
wide, I mean not nationwide, but as wide as the com- 


\ 

' 
petitive marketing area. Lace at | 

The processes of growth and the democratic principles : 
involved in them can be simply stated, too. Begin with a } 
man, an individual, who is working for the X Company. \ 
If he tries to bargain alone with his employer, he gets | 
nowhere. The democratic principle at stake here is that | 
first responsibility of a free society—the recognition of the : 
worth and the importance of the individual. The dignity 
of the human soul. In an industrialized society, such as 
ours, there is no escaping the fact that the individual 
workman bargaining with his employer has neither worth 
nor dignity. 

The worker therefore associates himself with his fellow 
workers, that he may be in a position to bargain with 
his employer. In doing that he exercises his fundamental 
constitutional rights, freedom of speech and freedom of 
assembly. If he were not free to think and to speak his 
thoughts he could not disclose his aims or reason with his 
fellows; he would not persuade or be persuaded. And if 
he were not free to assemble he could not form a union. 
Having these freedoms, he forms a union to put himself 
on a level where he can bargain with his employer. But 
he does not stop there. These inalienable rights of the em- 
ploye have no limits in space or time, so the worker goes 
on to organize workers in other plants. _ 

Presently the individual employer is confronted with an 
industry-wide organization of labor and realizes, often in 
a kind of panic, that he has the short end of the stick. 
That is, perhaps, the situation in the principal mass pro- 
duction industries today. 

The next step toward rationalized, mature industrial 
relations is for the employers to counter-organize on an in- 
dustry-wide basis. This establishes the final balance. 


The Processes of Persuasion 


GIVEN A BARGAINING ARRANGEMENT BASED ON SOMETHING 
like equality, it becomes possible to utilize the second fun- _ 
damental principle of democracy. Having recognized and — 
equalized the individuals, the processes of persuasion come — 
fully into play. Our tradition is that the best government 
is government by consent of the governed. That is another 
way of saying, “I believe in the processes of persuasion.” 
It was Plato who observed that the creation of a cosmos 
out of chaos is accomplished by a series of victories of 
persuasion over force. This truth is being demonstrated 
again today, the fact that you cannot create by force but 
only by persuasion. You may maintain a position—you 
may defend a created thing—by force, but you cannot 
create by force. 

We do not have to speculate about what the result will 
be of thus setting up machinery by which the processes 
of persuasion can be applied. There are plenty of examples 
in individual industries in this country—in glass, on the 
railroads, in the garment trades, in the west-coast pulp 
and paper industry, for example. I do not mean that they 
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never have “trouble” in industries with maturely de- 
veloped industrial relations. They do, of course, with an 
increasing number ot “situations” in this period of forced- 
draft production. But they have a mature collective bar- 


| gaining system, and they usually work out their troubles 


- without headlines or lost time. 


_ The same thing is seen to be true, on a larger scale and 
in greater scope, when you look at industrial relations in 
Britain. 


Picture an industry which has organized the employers 


; on an industry-wide basis to deal with labor. At once, the 


employers say to themselves: “We want strong labor 
unions.” Theirs is a sound selfish reason—they want to 
know for an agreed period what their labor costs will be 


_ and they want all of their competitors to have to pay the 


| 
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wage rates they themselves pay. Therefore they want a 
strong union organized in every one of their competitors’ 
plants. For equally sound and selfish reasons the labor 
unions want strong employer associations. Why? Because 
then they can bargain with the association for the whole 
industry and they can be assured of getting the same wage 
scale for everyone. And that is not a “book theory.” That 
is what happens. You find union agreements, any number 
of.them, in which it is agreed that there shall be posted on 
the bulletin board of every plant in the industry, a notice 
to the effect that the employer hopes that all of the em- 
ployes will join and remain good members of the union 
with which the company has a contract. And the union in 
turn hopes that the company and all its fellow companies 
in the industry will belong to the same association. 

The second result of mature collective bargaining is 
that you get good agreements. Why? Because the bargain- 
ing is for the whole industry. That means the best minds 
in the industry on both sides, brought to bear on common 
problems, and it means that these men have tremendous 
responsibility to reach an agreement. If they fail, the 
whole industry will be shut down. In the rare event that 
bargaining fails and a strike occurs, there is on both sides 
an acute consciousness of the undesirability of violence. 

Both employers and workers know that ultimately they 
are going back to work under the agreement in some 
form, and they cannot afford any aftermath of hatred or 
resentment. In England or Sweden an employer whose 
employes are on strike never thinks of opening his plant, 
never asks a man to take the job of a fellow worker. It 
is a statistical fact that while strikes are by no means un- 
known in these countries, there almost never is any 
“rough stuff.” That is not a matter of police force nor is it 
a matter of law. It surprises many Americans to know 
that in England collective bargains between labor and 
management have no legal sanction whatever. They can- 
not be sued on or taken into court. The acts of a labor 
organization and its members in furtherance of a trade 
dispute are not actionable in court. A crime or mis- 
demeanor committed during a strike by an individual is 
of course punishable, but the union cannot be sued for 
breach of the agreement or for any act committed in fur- 


therance of an industrial dispute. Thus the frequent de- 
mand for “something in this country that makes unions 
legally responsible as they are in England,” is based on a 
fallacy. The real fact is that in this country unions are 
suable for breach of contract and for torts and in England 
they are not. It is the “gentleman’s agreement,” not the 
force of law, that binds the bargain in Great Britain. 

The third and final result of this mature development 
of industrial relations is, in effect, a “cooling off period,” 
not arbitrarily set-by law and hence a fresh source of 
friction, but a logical step in a mutually accepted proc- 
ess. Once industry-wide organization is achieved, then it 
becomes of interest to the whole industry that a quarrel 
in any particular plant shall be settled, because otherwise 
the strike may spread. The result is that if the plant ma- 
chinery for handling disputes breaks down, then by agree- 
ment the problem is taken to an industry committee. 

There is a lot of talk about “cooling off periods” these 
days. But if you are going to have a cooling off period, it 
is a good thing to take the porridge off the stove. That is 
exactly what this procedure does—it takes the dispute out 
of the plant for a time into a place where there is less heat 
and friction, and so a better chance to work things out. 

If that fails there is an even cooler place, the national 
committees of the two organizations. 


The Sharing of the Truth 


THESE ARE THE DEMOCRATIC PROCESSES IN OPERATION—THE 
processes of persuasion. Well, what happens then? What 
are we after? The power of truth. In England, for in- 
stance, and in. many American industries where sound 
industrial relations have been established, the two sides 
are mutually confronted with the need for earning a 
larger income, and this calls for more information and 
understanding. Organized employers and organized labor 
then sit down together to investigate the facts with which 
they have to deal. The instrument of that kind of explora- 
tion is the research bureau. I remember the head of one 
industry in England who said to us that, at the first meet- 
ing he had with the union, he was very much impressed 
to discover that the union knew more about the facts of 
the industry than the employers did. He went back to his 
board of directors and got a large appropriation to set up 
a research staff. “Now, we think we are about on a level 
with them,” he said. Having found the truth by factual 
research, employers and unions then proceed to the final 
step—the sharing of the truth with their fellow men 
throughout the industry. 

This, in my judgment, is the perfection of democracy— 
the dignity and freedom of the individual, the rights of 
free speech and free assembly, the victory of persuasion 
over force, the search for the truth and finally the sharing 
of the truth which keeps men free. 

These are the things I have in mind when I say that 
the heart of our problem is to make increasingly ap- 
plicable in labor relations in this country the principles 
and practices of democracy. 


Panel by Cesare Stea for the New York City WPA Art Project 
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Sumboliat oi agreement between Ford and Ford workers is the first union label in the auto industry 


Ford Puts on the Union Label 


AMERICAN CLOSE-UP 


On the eve of tremendous bomber, tank, and motor production, Ford 
signed up with the CIO. Bygones are bygones in Dearborn. Developments 
under the new agreement:—by the managing editor of Survey Graphic 


On Lazor Day 1n Detroit, Forp Locat 600 oF THE 
UAW-CIO took first prize in the parade. They were led 
by a band resplendent in gold and black uniforms. Divi- 
sion by division, seventy thousand strong, for an hour and 
ten minutes Ford workers streamed past Grand Circus 
Park. Their banners, floats, and signs urged support of 
the national defense program and the purchase of defense 
bonds. The Aircraft Division float, carrying a model of 
the Pratt and Whitney motor which Ford is now turn- 
ing out in a new $30,000,000 building at the River Rouge 
plant, would have brought no cheers from Adolf Hitler. 
“We'll Keep "Em Flying” read a colossal sign on the side 
of the truck. A group of Ford aircraft workers proudly 
posed as the float passed the cheering crowds. 

This was no ordinary Labor Day procession. A few 
years ago most Ford workers, or their wives and children, 
would not have dared to march under the banner of the 
CIO. A handful of masked men marched in the 1940 
parade. Unionism was known to cost men their jobs. 
Now Ford workers not only marched with enthusiasm, 
they carried banners which vividly illustrated the extent 
to which Henry Ford, total individualist, had met his em- 
ployes in a redefinition of industrial freedom. One such 
banner, reaching from curb to curb, proclaimed: 
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the River Rouge works contain announcements of union 


VICTOR WEYBRIGHT | 


Ford Workers, 120,000 strong, present to the CIO 
and to the Nation, the First Union Shop Contract, the 
First Union Label Car in the automobile industry. 


‘TAKE A SCENE A FEW WEEKS EARLIER, AT THE UAW-CIO an- 
nual convention in Buffalo. The first Ford car to bear a 

union label on its dashboard was exhibited on the plat- | 
form. The Ford Motor Company had sent a station- | 
wagon and chauffeur to Buffalo for the use of the seven- 
teen delegates representing Ford workers, a bus for the 
convenience of other union delegates, and a Zephyr for — 
the use of President R. J. Thomas of the UAW. 3 
Art River Roucg, PERHAPS THE MOST SIGNIFICANT SIGN OF 
what has been going forward is the complete freedom of 
union officials to enter the plant. They are greeted at the 
gate with a friendly hail. The union chairmen of the 
various units are not only welcomed, they are shown for 
the first time the Ford production schedule, which is 
posted each month. The union bulletin boards throughout 


athletic and recreational events as well as notices of busi-_ 
hess meetings. A worker’s grievance now brings a union 
official, not a Ford “service man,” running to help iro 
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. office in his own mine workers’ union. 


out the difficulty. The energy released by ease of mind is 
beginning to show at River Rouge. 


IF YOU CAN OBSERVE THE NEW INDUSTRIAL CLIMATE ON THE 
Ford production lines, it is even more conspicuous at union 
headquarters. The union has provided a medium of ex- 
pression for born leaders, for men who never imagined 
that they would now be studying public speaking and 
parliamentary law in order to be better union men. The 
union auxiliary has given wives and daughters a sense of 
“belonging” to society that few motor magnates’ daugh- 
ters have ever achieved. The union, too, sponsors cultural 
programs, athletics, picnics, and the fellowship of numer- 
ous clubs. Local 600, now housed in an old building on 
Michigan Avenue, plans ultimately to erect a building 
complete with recreational facilities, a stage, and meeting 
rooms. The plans are drawn, there is an option on a plot 
of ground, and the fund for it is growing. But during the 
urgent defense building period in Detroit, the union lead- 
ers wisely question the advisability of using material and 
labor, to cater to their desire for an adequate head- 
quarters. The project may be deferred. 

The corridors of the present building teem all day with 
members. Some come to visit, most come on business, but 
scores each day come because it is the friendliest place they 
know to ask personal questions—how to get a birth 
certificate, pick a doctor or lawyer, locate an apartment, 
join an orchestra, get up a ball team, or take a course in 
dramatics. And a good many come, too, to collect refunds 
on their dues, which were paid in advance, but which, 
under the terms of the union contract, are now deducted 
from the payroll by the Ford Motor Company. 

So far as Ford and the union are concerned, bygones are 
bygones. 


Strife, Strikes, and the NLRB Election 


NEw PROBLEMS LIE AHEAD. But A GOOD DEAL OF THE 
healthy respect for each other’s abilities on the part of 
Ford management and UAW-CIO representatives is 
based upon long acquaintance. It is impossible to tell the 
Ford story without reference to events preceding the con- 
tract. 

Let us go back to 1937. When distributors of union 
literature were beaten up at the gate of the River Rouge 
plant and the National Labor Relations Board took the 
case, it was apparent that Ford could not hold out forever 
against the aspiration of his workers for some voice in the 
day’s work of which they were a not too contented part. 
By that time every other major automobile manufacturer 
had a contract with the CIO. In those early days the 
UAW, under the presidency of Homer Martin, an ex- 
preacher who had rallied a large following during the 
early sit-down strikes, was undergoing a deep rift in its 
leadership which at one time threatened almost to destroy 
it. It is a tribute to the rank-and-file of the union that it 
not only survived, but grew in strength and responsibility. 
The union is still divided in its leadership between right 
wing and left wing elements or, more accurately, between 
New Dealers and Strange Bedfellows: the latter a com- 
bination of communist party-liners and followers of 
John L. Lewis who long ago dropped communists from 
But on principal 
objectives, such as the organization of Ford, factionalism 
has been of little moment since Homer Martin was voted 


out of the union. 
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‘spicuous, Many of those Negroes 


Jut a year ago a U.S. Court of Appeals upheld the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in upholding the union in 
the River Rouge case. From that moment on Ford 
workers were less fearful of being known as CIO mem- 
bers. With an organizing fund of $100,000—half from the 
CIO itself, half from the international office of the UAW- 

1O—an intensive drive was undertaken. House to house 
visits, small meetings, special efforts on the part of the 
women’s auxiliary, all under the direction of seasoned or- 
ganizers with Michael Widman of the CIO in charge, 
produced amazing results. Ford workers wanted seniority, 
definite wage scales, and all the other advantages won by 
their neighbors at General Motors and Chrysler. At long 
last, the NLRB stood between them and fear for their 
jobs if they joined the union. Quietly, group after group 
was organized. Bolder individuals distributed literature, 
addressed open meetings, and some of them resorted to 
high-pressure methods which have been denounced as in- 
timidation by workers opposed to the CIO. 

Local test cases established the right to distribute labor 
literature. In Washington, Ford’s right to defense con- 
tracts was questioned by union spokesmen. Meanwhile, 
hundreds of Ford workers, who had been fired for union 
activities, were being reinstated by a series of NLRB rul- 
ings in Dallas, Kansas City, Dearborn, Buffalo, and other 
cities. Then, last February, when the U. S. Supreme 
Court, further sustaining the NLRB, refused to review 
the River Rouge NLRB case, many Ford workers for the 
first time wore CIO buttons in the River Rouge plant. 

Still the company refused, however, to negotiate with 
any CIO group not entirely consisting of actual employes 
in the Ford plant, which, of course, excluded the experi- 
enced staff of the international union and most of the 
members of the Ford organizing committee who had been 
drafted from other UAW unions for the drive to bargain 
with Ford. Ford was said not yet to be persuaded that his 
River Rouge workers really were loyal to the union which 
they had been joining in large numbers. The AFL’s rival 
Federal Labor Union was reported to have the Ford 
blessing. But last April, when the sudden discharge of 
CIO plant committeemen in the tire plant, pressed steel, 
rolling mill, and B building, precipitated a walkout at 
River Rouge, there was instant response to the strike call. 
The picket lines filled up. Ford officials were under the 
impression the pickets were from other industries and 
even other cities. 

But by this time the extensive industrial espionage sys- 
tem of the Ford Motor Company apparently had mis- 
calculated the strength of unionism in Dearborn. The 
world’s largest manufacturing plant was completely tied 
up. Among the workers who had refused to come out a 
number of Negroes in the foundry were the most con- 
had followed the loyal 
Ford line and joined the AFL union. Their loyalty to 
Ford was understandable; Ford had always been a larger 
employer of Negroes than any other industrialist. With 
Negroes in the foundry aligned against the white workers 
outside there was a tense situation. The quick and wise 
intervention of Negro leaders who appealed to them not 
to resort to violence, and of CIO leaders who urged the 
strikers not to precipitate a race riot, ended a dangerous 
period loaded with more violent potentialities than any 
previous conflict between Ford management and the CIO. 
Fortunately, at the request of Governor Van Wagoner of 
Michigan, Ford agreed not to attempt to operate any unit 
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The men who are putting the union contract into practice are the building chairmen who have just completed job classifications in 
their units. Here are some of them: left to right, Anthony Leone, Joseph Twyman, Shelton Tappes, and Carl Smith, all of River Rouge 


in the plant while mediation and negotiation were on. 

This meant recognition of the union. In the process of 
formulating the truce Harry Bennett, Ford personnel 
manager, for the first time met Philip Murray, president 
of the CIO, R. J. Thomas, president of the UAW-CIO, 
and other UAW leaders. He didn’t find them to be de- 
structive agitators. They were as interested as he was in 
getting Ford workers back to work. Meanwhile work on 


the new aircraft building was at a standstill. Other de- 
fense work delayed by the strike, however, included only 
a few minor items in the steel plant, and “blitz-buggies” 
which Ford was making on an educational order from_ 
the army. 

In sequence to the strike came the NLRB election. Part 
of the truce agreement was that hearings on complaints 
of workers at River Rouge would not commence until 


Ford delegates posed outside Local 600 headquarters before 
ard Leonard, Local 600 director, not a delegate. 
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going to the UAW convention at Buffalo. Third f i ich- 
These men were active in the organization campaign Seah NERS clecton 
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_ Harry H. Bennett, Ford personnel director (center), signs, with CIO president Philip Murray, left; UAW president R. J. Thomas, right 


after this election, which was set for May 21. The UAW- 
CIO outvoted the AFL by 54,035 to 21,040. The NLRB 
hearings began soon afterward, and produced such sensa- 
tional revelations of anti-union activity that, before the 
yote was officially certified from Washington, the Ford 
Motor Company made its first overtures to negotiate a 
contract with the union. 

The result was a union shop contract, with the com- 
pany required to check-off all dues and transmit them to 
the international union. After a grim struggle of four 
years, Henry Ford met the union more than the whole 
way by granting more than was expected. 


Ford Advantages from the Contract 


ONE CAN ONLY SPECULATE ON THE REASONS FOR Forp’s Ac- 
ceptance of the demands of his workers. To be sure, the 
Ford-wide union shop was to Ford’s advantage. It em- 
phasized the totality of the entire Ford manufacturing 
operation—including the railway, glass, steel, electric 
power, and lake transport industries which are a part of 
it. Designed to prevent strikes over dues or jurisdiction or 


branch plants, despite all concessions to the union, it 


gave Ford the initiative which he had lost in relations 
with his employes. Indeed, several of the more generous 
provisions of the contract are regarded by some friends of 
labor as dangerous to independent unionism—especially 
the forcing of 22,000 people over from one union to 
another; the company payment of full time union com- 
mittee chairmen’s wages at the rate of their Ford job 
when elected; and the inclusion of the branch plants in 
the CIO entirely upon the basis of NLRB elections in 
ee and Detroit. Unless the UAW-CIO can actually 
hold a majority in each plant included in the contract, and 
pn elections in some of the branch plants where the 
AFL has requested NLRB elections, it is not likely to be 
able to administer satisfactorily the provisions of the con- 
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tract. As it is, Ford has taken the initiative; and if the 
union presses to take the initiative there may be develop- 
ments which will mar the present rather rosy picture. 

Meanwhile, Ford has recaptured much of the good will 
that he had lost in the great wage-earning centers of the 
United States where Ford sales had slipped far behind 
Ford competitors. 

According to the TNEC report last year, Ford has not 
made large profits for a decade. In many years Ford has 
lost money. There was significance in the fact that an 
important Ford sales official was active in the formulation 
of the contract. Ford policies rather than Ford products 
had been criticized by consumers. Surprisingly, Charles 
E. Sorenson, Ford production chief, was not at any time 
involved in the negotiations with the union. No one in 
the Ford organization except Henry Ford, Edsel Ford, 
Harry Bennett, personnel manager, and several of Harry 
Bennett’s associates, knew about it or was consulted. 

Now that the die is cast, Henry Ford indicates that he 
wants the union contract to work. So does Harry Bennett. 
Further labor strife now as defense orders are supplanting 
consumer production would mean immediate government 
intervention in the affairs of the Ford Motor Company— 
which, as Ford looks at it, means intervention by his 
competitors who are well represented in Washington de- 
fense agencies. The UAW can be, and already is becom- 
ing, Ford’s best lobbyist for the survival of the motor in- 
dustry. Ford and the CIO genuinely agree on several 
points which frighten many timid manufacturers—they 
are not afraid of plant expansion, super-production, or 
the future. They are both on the record against low wages. 
To be sure, Ford pay, although higher in some categories, 
had slipped 5 percent behind the average of the auto in- 
dustry; his old habit of paying higher wages than his 
competitors stalled when every raise was triumphantly 
cited as an achievement of the union. Now the union can- 
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not claim all the credit. Ford gave more than it asked— 
or expected. Nevertheless, Ford policy, henceforth, prom- 
ises to reflect a joint policy with the union, not complete 
employer control. That was the basic gain, more 1m- 
portant than money, made by the union. 

One of the most touching evidences that complete em- 
ployer control, even when well meant, is vulnerable was 
brought close home to Ford during the strike. The picket 
line included a great many crippled and physically handi- 
capped. Yet Ford had always been generously concerned 
as an employer of the physically handicapped. The strike 
revealed that the union reached deeper heartstrings in the 
workingman’s bosom than the most benevolent pater- 
nalism. 


Principles and Priorities 


Ir Is STILL TOO EARLY TO PREDICT THE EFFECT OF THE UNION 
contract on the future of the Ford Motor Company, but 
this much is certain: It is contributing mightily to the 
morale of Ford workers during the gravest emergency in 
the history of American industry. The arsenal of democ- 
racy is premised upon democratic recognition of human 
values. If the drive for greater defense production re-. 
leases the creative effort of free labor as well as of free 
industry, democracy is buttressed. The Ford genius at 
engineering, at synchronization of materials and ma- 
chines, probably surpasses that of any other manufacturer 
in the world. At the outset Ford burgeoned into busi- 
ness with the highest pay in Detroit. Now, Ford reckons 
with people as having a priority equal to or even exceed- 
ing that of tools and metals. This may not represent a 
spiritual conversion; it may simply indicate acceptance of 
the profound truth that many manufacturers confronted 
with long range defense production have discovered. The 
basic resource of industry is the payroll roster—the men 
and the skills and abilities they possess. At great expense, 
industry has trained them on the job. To lose them now 
would mean delay and inefficiency later, mean recruiting 
and training new workers. 

The sermonizer on Ford’s radio hour, W. J. Cameron, 
has given scant credit to the organized world which 
made Ford possible—to government, which socialized the 
highways for the motor age; to universities, which pooled 
the pure research upon which Ford’s practical techniques 
were based; to workers who have made democracy articu- 
late by the bold hypothesis that production is not an end 
in itself{—that it is ideally part of the process to enrich the 
life of mankind, psychologically as well as materially. The 
outrage of working men and women of the United States 
brought about the gradual decline in Ford sales, in Ford 
prestige. And Ford came to terms with a conception of 
living that he had opposed for nearly forty years. 

Now, bygones are bygones. Ford’s workers are united, 
as never before, on an idea. And Ford goes along. That 
idea is that production is a part of the worldwide human 
problem, with the stakes the highest in history—the very 
survival of the kind of world in which men and women 
are masters of their own destiny. 

In the Ford plants this is now translated into terms of 
defense materials. Whoever and whatever is responsible 
for the tardiness in switching industry from consumer 
goods to planes and armament, a torrent of weapons is 
scheduled to flow from the Ford plant. 

But, first, there is going to be a period of priority unem- 
ployment that will put the union contract to test. 
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“We'll pool ideas with the union and see what de-) 
velops,” says Harry Bennett. The current figures on cur-\j3 
tailment of civilian auto production indicate that by thel > 
end of September Ford employment for October-Novem- (i) 
ber, based on a daily output of 3,355 Fords and 106) 
Zephyrs, will mean a lay-off of 10,400 out of Ford’s 90,000 104 
employes in the Detroit area. That is, if the thirty-two- hv 
hour week is adopted to spread the work. Fifteen thou- jot 
sand may be laid off if the present forty-hour week is con- tos 
tinued. ein 

Progress in retooling, as this is written, indicates that not #4 
more than 4,000 of these men can be absorbed on im- fi 
mediate defense jobs. In the thirty-odd branch plants, bal 
some of which may close down entirely, 6,700 might be & 
laid off under a thirty-two-hour week; 9,700 under a |= 
forty-hour week. The Ford problem in this respect is not tt 
likely to be as acute or of as long duration as that of other & 
automobile companies. Ford very sensibly constructed his | 
two major defense plants on land he owned within reach 
of his center of operations. His great Pratt and Whitney 
plant turns out airplane motors in the heart of the Ford 
empire, at River Rouge. The Ford bomber plant, extend- 
ing over hundreds of acres on the most grandiose scale 
in the history of aviation, is rising near Ypsilanti, perhaps 
twenty miles from Dearborn. Within reach of River 
Rouge workers, it will employ at least 50,000 men when 
operating at capacity next year. A tank plant, now in the 
blueprint stage, will employ thousands more. 

Ford workers have not had a summer lay-off this year. 
Most of them worked a six-day week for at least eight 
weeks last summer (thus, except for the delay in the air- 
craft plant, making up for days lost in the April strike). 
Moreover, the classification of workers, with retroactive © 
pay to match the highest comparable pay in any com- > 
petitive industry, from June 20, the date the union con- § 
tract was signed, will mean a sizable payment to a 
majority of all Ford employes. To call attention to the 
money Ford workers have earned this year is not to be- 
little the time lost forever which might have been put 
into defense production if the federal government and 
the automobile industry had rightly calculated the transi-~ 
tion from automobiles to defense production which was ~ 
the purpose of the Reuther plan. (See page 589.) 


The Newest Machinery at Ford’s 


THE SIGNING OF THE CONTRACT WAS ONLY THE BEGINNING OF 
the long process of collaboration between Ford manage- 
ment and Ford workers. A distinctive feature of the con- — 
tract is the establishment of union committeemen for each 
building or unit of the Ford operation, with the chairman 
of the committee empowered to negotiate with the super- 
intendent of his respective operation, subject to final ap- 
proval by the Ford management and the UAW. At this 
writing the chairmen in River Rouge are just completing 
the classification of jobs and pay rates. Ford operations 
had never been standardized on pay for similar jobs, so 
that there are many knotty decisions involved. Politicians, 
welfare agencies, friends who could get the ear of a Ford 
executive, could, in the past, land a job for a protege. A harc 
luck story could sometimes get a Ford worker a raise re- 
gardless of what his associates were paid. As a result there 
have been half a dozen rates for the same job, with som 
workers actually drawing more pay than their foremen. 
To unscramble this confused picture—and at the same 
time live up to the letter of the contract under which no 


one’s pay may be reduced—has been a trying experience 
for the union chairmen and for the superintendents. 
Superimposed on this job-and-wage classification (in- 
volving careful comparison with the pay scales in the out- 
side industry taken as a standard) there have been a 
number of grievances, outlaw stoppages, slowdowns. 
- There have been, too, a number of wildcat strikes in 
some departments. Many of these difficulties-have been 
traced to AFL die-hards. Contrariwise, men known to 
have been pro-AFL are to a certain extent blackballed 
for high UAW union office. Some slowdowns have un- 
doubtedly been due to the inability of foremen to adapt 
themselves to the new order of things; some to the fact 
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Rapidly nearing completion, with a fly-away airport near Ypsil anti, 


OEM Defense Photo by Palmer 
17-acre Pratt and Whitney aircraft motor plant now completed at R'ver Rouge wil! turn out an engine an hour, employ 14,000 workers 


that there are fairly indigestible lumps in a union shop, 
wherein every worker not in a supervisory capacity auto- 
matically becomes a union member. The delegates elected 
in subdivisions of a building may be so out of joint with 
unions that they sabotage it. There are even rumors that 
some supervisory officials in production are so resentful 
of the influence of Harry Bennett, personnel manager, in 
Ford production, that consciously or unconsciously they 
provoke situations which harass negotiations with the 
unions. One of the most unnecessary difficulties, however, 
has been a series of minor strikes by union members im- 
patient at the slowness with which their jobs have been 
classified. They have initiated (Continued on page 651) 


ot 
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the Ford bomber plant will employ 50,000 in full production 
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Since September 1, 1939 | 


EUROPEAN CANVAS 


With sources that serve him from every country at wa 
formation from such colleagues as John T. Whitaker, 
William Stoneman, and Graham Hutton—a Chicago journalist paints a @ 
picture reaching from forced labor in the conquered countries to cabinet } 
participation in Britain:—by the foreign editor of the Chicago Daily News | 


Avotr HITLER sTARTED THE SHOOTING PHASE OF THIS WAR 
on September 1, 1939, Benito Mussolini did not start 
shooting until June 10, 1940; but to portray the fate of 
labor and industry in the belligerent countries one has to 
deal with a longer period of history than the last twenty- 
six months. 

The regimentation of labor and capital which Mussolini 
began when he came to power in 1922 and which Hitler 
instituted as soon as he got his hands on Germany in 
1933 were war preparations no less than the creation of 
huge armies, air forces and naval units. 

The fascist leaders were convinced from the first that 
there is not room enough on this planet for their authori- 
tarian systems and the democratic capitalistic societies 
existing in Great Britain, France, the United States, and 
other parts of the Western World. They realized that it 
would be difficult to keep their own peoples in subjection 
if they continued to be surrounded by peoples living in 
freedom and comparative prosperity. 

Convinced that the people of the “pluto-democracies” 
are too fond of peace and comfort—too corroded by free- 
dom and the pursuit of individual pleasure and gain—suc- 
cessfully to resist the assaults of disciplined, martial- 
minded, ruthlessly cunning authoritarian regimes, Hitler 
and Mussolini long ago set about the systematic conquest 
of the countries assumed to offer tempting spoils or to 
stand in the way of fascist triumph. 

To achieve their ambitions the Axis leaders undertook 
to build the most powerful military machine, the most 
ruthless and all-pervasive police organization and the 
cleverest propaganda apparatus the world has ever seen. 
How well they built is clear to the most skeptical. 


AMERICANS ARE ONLY BEGINNING TO APPRECIATE, HOWEVER, 
the role played by the great Nazi economic machine in 
the creation of Axis military might and the extension of 
German power and influence throughout Europe, the 
Middle East, and even more distant parts of the world. 
Hitler and Mussolini hoped that their millions of 
marching soldiers, their tens of thousands of planes dark- 
ening the sky, their hosts of subsurface and surface craft, 
and their subversive activities, would awe their intended 
victims into peaceful capitulation. But their determina- 
tion to set up the then New Order, that called for banish- 
ing free political, economic, and cultura! institutions from 
the Western World “for the next thousand years,” was so 
great that they were prepared to fight, if need be, to ac- 
complish their objectives. To fight successfully they would 
require an unprecedentedly productive, resourceful, and 
dependable industrial machine. The only way they knew 
_ how to achieve such a machine was by completely co- 
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ordinating and regimenting all the wage earners and all | 
of the entrepreneurs at their disposal. Their successful pi 
efforts in this direction constitute the story of the impact } 
of war upon one set of belligerents. 


Enforced Labor—Inside the Fascist Countries 


MussoLINI HAD BROKEN THE POWER OF THE ONCE STRONG 
Italian trade union movement long before Hitler became 
dictator of Germany. Italian industrialists and financiers, 
who had been persuaded to help Mussolini to power on 
the promise of a subservient body of employes, had rue- 
fully discovered that the corporative state forges shackles § 
on the wrists of managers and owners as well as of wage 
earners. 

German industrialists might have profited from the ex- 
perience of their opposite numbers in Italy, but were no 
more perceptive of the true implications of totalitarianism 
than were the American, British, and other men of prop- 
erty who sighed for a native Mussolini to solve their in- 
dustrial relations. The Thyssens and other German mag- 
nates financed the revolution which was to shear them of- 
their power, their prerogatives, and much of their wealth. 

One of Hitler’s first acts was to break up the trade 
unions which over half a century had acquired great in- 
fluence in German life and thought. He looted the union 
treasuries and insurance funds. He imprisoned or put to 
death those trade union leaders whose resistance he found _ 
troublesome. He supplanted the old-fashioned collective 
bargaining machinery with a sham labor organization 
which was as much an instrument of the Nazi regime as 
the army, police, press, and radio. This Labor Front be-~ 
came a convenient means of exacting from German work- 
ers supplemental levies for variousparty and govern- 
mental purposes. In conjunction with the taxes levied on 
all classes of citizens these special assessments steadily 
lowered the standard of living of German wage earners. _ 
By way of appeasement the Nazi regime treated the sub- 
servient workers to low cost excursions to various parts of 
the Reich and abroad, as well as to cheap entertainment at _ 
home. Nazi labor courts of social honor disciplined over- \ 
officious foremen and grafting employers, but these bene- 
fits were trivial when compared with the privileges en- _ 
joyed by the members of autonomous trade unions in _ 
pre-Hitlerian times. . 

German workers early lost all effective voice in the de- 
termination of their scale of pay, hours of labor, or condi- ~ 
tions of employment. Their official leaders were imposed 
upon them by the Nazi hierarchy. 

Meantime the Nazi propaganda machine was success- 
fully inculcating in the minds of workers as well as other 
classes of Germans the philosophy that “cannon are better 
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Sign on special train carrying French work- 
sers from Paris to factories inside Germany 


Under German supervision in Yugoslavia, natives operate a 
chrome ore mine. The product goes to factories in the Reich 


‘than butter.” By constantly assuring the German masses 
‘that their national existence was menaced by encircling 
| neighbors and that marvellous things would be enjoyed 
| by them as individuals and as a collectivity once Ger- 
/many’s place in the sun had been established by military 
;and economic strength, the workers were induced to 
| tighten their belts again and again. What mattered it that 
_the food on the worker’s table grew more meager and 
the clothes on his back grew shoddier if presently Ger- 
mans would feast on the delicate foods of France and 
| revel on the luxurious boats of Britain as the master race 
| of all Europe? Such was the tune played by Robert Ley, 
| Hitler’s piper for the German workers. They fell into line 
/ with characteristic German regimentation. 

In February 1935 workers in all trades and industries 
“were equipped with labor books. In each was inscribed 
‘the personal status, training and employment record of 
1e bearer. Employers were made responsible for inscrib- 
1g changes in the status of the worker in his book. State 
r agencies kept duplicate books on each worker. After 
rch 1936 a worker without a labor book could not be 
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In Roumania: mechanics receive special instructions in the use of German tools. 
They then become part of the German war machine, servicing Nazi airplanes 


. Photos from European 
Polish prisoners work as tailors. A few of the millions of 
forced laborers harnessed to Hitler’s New Order in Europe 


hired. This documentation made it comparatively easy for 
the regime to supply industries with the type of industrial 
skill required and to replenish those crafts which were too 
undermanned to meet the expanding munitions industry's 
requirements. 

But as the expanding war machine clamored for more 
and more planes, tanks, guns and uniforms, it became 
necessary to take more forthright measures to provide ade- 
quate manpower. The hours of labor were lengthened, 
women were lured from kitchen and cradle, and in June 
1938 a form of labor conscription was instituted. The 
Reich Labor Agency was given power to take any worker 
it selected from employment it deemed nonessential and 
assign him to a job considered more important. Severe 
limitations were placed on the hiring and firing of work- 
ers. Early in 1939 the Reich labor authorities were given 
power to conscript resident aliens as well as citizens of 
Germany. The nation was on such a complete war basis 


‘that when hostilities actually began changes in the status 


of labor were merely a matter of degree. Restrictions on 
change of jobs, trades, and places of residence by all 
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classes of Germans were so far reaching that only slight 
modifications and additional penalties were possible. 

Mussolini had placed restrictions on movement from 
country to town, from town to metropolis, as early as 
1928 so that Italians were accustomed to a serf status 
before war actually came. 

Both German and Italian industrialists had been equally 
well broken to the yoke of Mars when shooting began. 
Those entrepreneurs too addicted to pre-fascist ways of 
thought and action had been shorn of their managerial 
responsibilities (and in some instances of their property 
and liberty). Owners and managers dutifully accepted the 
dictate of the government as to what they should produce 
in their plants, how much they should enlarge their plants, 
what prices they should pay for materials and labor, what 
prices they should receive for their products and what 
profits they should retain. An industrialist who had been 
compelled in the period of so-called peace to keep. on 
workers for whom he could find no profitable employ- 
ment, to continue to produce goods for which he could 
find no lucrative market, was readily persuaded to shift 
the location of his plant or undertake the production of 
unaccustomed wares in the stress of wartime. 

Even after eight years of Nazi tutelage there remain in- 
dividuals, however, who have the temerity to violate the 
regulations. The careful reader of the Nazi newspapers 
will encounter complaints of officials about laxity of work- 
ers in returning to duty after sick leaves and failure of 
pensioned workers to report for duty. The Cuxhavener 
Tageblatt of June 1, 1941 reported the sentencing to three 
weeks’ imprisonment of a young girl of Wiestedt who sud- 
denly left the farm on which she was employed. “As 
labor is most urgently needed for agriculture this case is 
regarded as a very serious infringement of the law limiting 
a change of employment,” said the newspaper. Ten days 
later the Westdeutscher Beobachter reported the imposi- 
tion of a 100 mark fine ($40), alternative to imprisonment, 
on a labor service girl who, because another member of 


German craftsmen, here shown at a review by the Labor Front leader, Dr. Ley, in 1936 


were mobilized five years before the war began. 
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Every worker carries a job “passport” 


her family had been injured, stayed at home working on | 


her father’s farm, and thus failed to report for duty at the 
war factory to which she had been assigned by the labor 
authorities. The Demokraten Zeitung ot Koenigsburg of 
June 12 reported the imprisonment for three months of a 
man who stayed too long on his vacation. A housemaid 
who failed to return to contracted employment was sen- 
tenced to three months 
Prussia who had been released from the army to work in 
a factory but was slow to report for duty got six months 
in prison to meditate on the virtues ot promptness. A 
milker accused of loitering and quitting work without 
going through the proper formalities got eight months in 
prison. “These examples show the punishment all must 
expect who malignantly dodge work,” says the Demo- 
kraten Zeitung’s homily to Volksgenossen. 

Severe punitive measures of that sort and the constant 
realization that failure to work docilely at an assigned 
task will mean loss of food, clothing, and shelter for one’s 
dependents as well as oneself are used to stimulate the 
productivity of such German workers as are not motivated 
by patriotic impulses. The combined effect of these mo- 
tivations keeps German industrial productivity at a high 
level. 

But the British and their allies have proved less easy to 
conquer than Nazi strategists had anticipated. Russia has 
exhausted a vastly greater quantity of German war mate- 
rial and manpower than was expected. The United States 
and the British dominions are providing larger quantities 
of munitions than German experts believed possible. The 
war seems likely to be prolonged for an indefinite period. 
Not even the skill, the fear, and the ambition of German 
workers and managers can supply the needs of a war 
machine obliged to function on an ever extended front. 


Enforced Labor—from Outside 


NEw BLOOD AND SKILL MUST BE INFUSED INTO THE HARD- 
driven German industrial behemoth. The Nazi leaders 
are not daunted by the task. 


continue to siphon the technical 
skill and the muscular strength 
of the conquered people into the 
veins of their war machine. 


have undertaken to make pro- 
ductive the alien workers Ger- 
many has enslaved have their 


form of strikes, with secret 
sabotage, and with sullen non- 
cooperation. But they do not 
hesitate to employ the most 


beatings, starvation of kinsfolk 


er himself. Broadly speaking, 
they find the results satisfactory. 
They already are producing a 
large volume of war materials 
with enforced labor in the con- 
quered countries, and in Ger- 
many they have at least 3,000,- 


European . 
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They think they have a tech- | 
nique which will enable them to ~ 


Nazi “Simon Legrees” who. 


difficulties. They must cope with 
occasional open resistance in the — 


merciless sanctions — executions, 3 


as well as of the obstinate work-. 


in prison; a plumber in East Bsi 
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British Combine 


Somewhere in England: Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labor and National Service, visits an ordnance factory. Many of the workers are girls 


000 alien men and women working in various degrees 
of servitude to produce goods and food for Germany’s 
war machine. No other race in history has proved so adept 
in wringing profit out of military conquest. 

It would take a good-sized volume to set forth the 
operations of the German industrial machine in the con- 
quered countries and at home. A single article can only 
sketch certain significant characteristics of the new serf- 
dom. 

Probably the most wretched aliens in wartime Germany 
are the Poles who were characterized as “sub-human” in 
Nazi racial ideology even before the war. An article by 
Undersecretary of Labor Friedrich Syrup, quoted in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung of July 21, said that on April 1 
there were “873,000 workers from Poland and 150,000 
workers from the Protectorate” employed in Germany. 

The German press occasionally reports punishments 
visited upon German employers who show kindness to 
Polish workers. “Advantages falling to Germans cannot 
be given to Poles without wounding, the feelings of the 
entire German peoples’ race,” says a decree by the Reich- 
statthalter published in the Ostdeutscher. It is stipulated 
in the decree that compensations and wage scales are in- 
applicable to Poles even for identical work. They are to 
receive no compensations for accidents or illness, no sick 
pay, no bonus, no family allowances, none of the cus- 
tomary birth and marriage grants which are intended for 
“Germans only on population and political grounds.” The 
Polish laborers are shunted about the continent like ant- 
‘mals without regard for family ties, previous training, 
Gre or any other consideration except the necessity to 


provide for larger and larger supplies of unskilled labor. 

Nineteen other European countries were contributing 
their most virile manhood and some of their women to the 
German industrial machine on April 1, according to one 
statistical authority. He estimated the total at 1,500,000 
foreign workers, of whom 250,000 were women. These 
were exclusive of the prisoners of war employed in Ger- 
many, who were estimated at 1,400,000 on April 1. Most 
of the war prisoners are willing to work either because of 
the meager rewards offered them or because of the bore- 
dom of idleness. 

Since April 1 the number of foreign workers in Ger- 
many has greatly increased. The Berlin correspondent of 
the Svenska Dagbladet quoted German sources as telling 
him in mid-July that 1,750,000 foreign workers (excluding 
prisoners of war) were at work in Germany. 

After an exhaustive study of German source material 
Thomas Reveille, whose book “The Spoil of Europe” 
throws valuable light on this topic, concludes that in the 
summer of 1941 Germany was availing itself of the labor 
of between 2,700,000 and 3,000,000 foreign workers ex- 
clusive of a large but undetermined number of highly 
skilled Czechs and the part time services of war prisoners. 

Workers from countries still unconquered, such as 
Switzerland, Soviet Russia (10,000 workers from the 
USSR were reported at work in Germany April 1, 1941), 
Sweden, Spain, and Portugal must have been attracted to 
Germany by good wages or, in the case of Spain and 


‘Portugal, inducements of sorts offered by their pro-Nazi 


governments. 


But many of the French, (Continued on page 648 ) 
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Men Around the Table 


There is no compulsory Arbeitsfront in the American Arsenal. Instead, : 
there is a group of Persuasive Patriots, here pictured as the U. S. Manpower bo 
Round Table:—by the chief of the New York Post Washington Bureau | 


Every HOUR THAT AN AMERICAN DEFENSE WORKER SPENDS 
on the picket line—no matter who is at fault—is an hour 
gained by Hitler. Therefore, today, industrial peace is a 
prime military objective. The war against Nazism could 
be lost in the factory as well as on the battlefield. 

This is a simple statement of a great problem. But you 
do not keep men at work merely by stating the case and 
letting it go at that. That would be fine if you could de- 
pend on patriotism alone. But patriotism has a good many 
practical sides. What about the worker who, with prices 
going up, wants ten cents an hour more? How about the 
employer who, with labor going up, dreads the specter of 
a closed shop? 

Immediately you are in trouble. Men say yes, they know 
that Hitler must be beaten. But .. . always there is “but.” 
So patriotism must be reinforced with statesmanship. 

This statesmanship is a special kind, known by that 
rather forbidding, undramatic description, “industrial rela- 
tions.” It deserves a better name because it is a vital, 
tremendously active art and its practice requires every 
bit as much genius as you will find in the finest military 
staff. 

There has been a flowering of talent in this art since 
the defense program started. Strike headlines might seem 
to contradict that—but are only superficially true. Millions 
of man-hours have been lost in strikes, but these would 
have multiplied to utterly disastrous proportions if states- 
manship had been lacking. This is consistently overlooked, 
because there is no way of measuring man-hours saved. 
You have records only of time lost. . 

Such statesmanship is hybrid. Labor leaders, govern- 
ment officials, and businessmen have compounded it. The 
essence of it is a meeting of diverse minds that have room 
for compromise, concession, and sacrifice. It is not achieved 
on every given issue; not by any means. But the record 
of accomplishment so far is remarkable, measured against 
the task. 2 

The job would be infinitely easier if there were such a 
thing as a developed national labor policy. It is scarcely 
policy-forming simply to call for uninterrupted produc- 
tion. That, nevertheless, is about as far as the administra- 
tion has traveled in this direction. 

Existence of a mature policy would render feasible 
standard procedures for handling problems that have 
come up in greater and greater numbers as the defense 
program has expanded. These problems have their origin 
in pressures of one kind or another. An obvious one is 
the rising cost of living and its tremendous pressure on 
wage demands. Another is the fear of employers that high 
wages granted during a high profit era will devour re- 
serves when deflation comes. A third pressure is the gov- 
ernment’s insistence that labor and management some- 
how compose their differences, defense must not wait. 
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As these pressures have grown stronger over the past 
year and a half, certain men in labor, industry, and gov- 
ernment have had to face their full force. They could not 
shield themselves behind the bulwark of an official labor 
policy, so they have had to improvise particular solutions 
for particular cases. 


II 


Ler US IMAGINE A ROUND TABLE IN WASHINGTON AT WHICH 
these key men sit. The number of men at our figurative 
table has increased as issues have multiplied. The give 
and take across this table provide the decisions and the 
precedents for industrial relations in this time of emer- 
gency. 

As good a way as any to size up the trends in industrial 
relations under impact of defense is to observe these men. 
Some are at the table almost all the time. Others sit in oc- 
casionally. Among them is the normal human variation in 
ability. Take them together, and you have in their think- 
ing and action a rough equivalent of policy and procedure 
which has never been formalized. 

Let us walk around the table. We pause behind some 
of the chairs. As we pass from one key man to another, we ~ 
will also take a quick glance at some of the men sitting 
between them. 


SipNEY HILLMAN WAS THE FIRST TO TAKE HIS CHAIR. THE — 
President called him to Washington from New York, ~ 
where he had been running the Amalgamated Clothing ~ 
Workers for many years. That was in May 1940. He was 
named chief of the labor branch of the old National De- 
fense Advisory Commission. 

All of Hillman’s dark premonitions were soon fulfilled. 
He found himself on the spot. Businessmen in the NDAC _ 
assumed, without much reflection, that this labor friend 
of the President would act as lobbyist within defense 
agencies for the unions. They distrusted Hillman. They 
kept him from their councils as much as they could. 

That was the summer of 1940, remember. There was 
scarcely any defense work actually in the shops. It was 
the blueprint and order book period of the program. 
There was no need then to run to Hillman for help in — 
ending or preventing a strike or in assuring defense in- 
dustry a sufficient supply of labor. 

But Hillman had a good idea of what the future would 
hold for him. He knew that unless organized labor made 
defense its cause there would be trouble. He knew, too, 
that men must be trained in new skills and refreshed in 
old ones—not when the “Men Wanted” signs were hang- 
ing on factory gates, but long before that. q 

Hillman understood himself as the symbol the Presi- — 
dent intended him to be. He set out at once to swing the 
labor unions behind the administration’s defense and 
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foreign policies. This was the most heartbreaking job Hill- 
man ever tackled. He fell far short of succeeding in it. 

Hillman is vice-president of the CIO and is its outstand- 
ing right wing leader. He came to Washington scarred 
from battles with left wingers in his own branch of the 
labor movement and from conflicts over the years with the 
high command of the AFL. Yet, he had to try to draw 
together these factions of the labor movement. 

And he had to contend with John L. Lewis. The Hill- 
man-Lewis feud marked the dividing line between left 
and right in the CIO when Hillman came to the capital. 
Hillman could not have ended this fight if he had wanted 
to. Lewis would not let him. In Lewis, Hillman had his 
toughest, ablest opponent in labor. 

For long, disappointing months Hillman pinned his 
hopes upon Philip Murray, now president of the CIO, 
but then subordinate to Lewis in the United Mine Work- 
ers, and as head of the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee. He realized better than anyone else, how close 
Murray was to Lewis. There was the chance, nevertheless, 
that Murray could be weaned away. 

Hillman is an expert at the gentle art of dealing with 
one man through another. He worked on Murray through 
emissaries. Meanwhile Murray became president of the 
CIO and, last winter, CIO strikes broke out all over the 
land. This was an emergency condition. Hillman under- 
took to control it. He had some minor success but his 
position was precarious, and he found himself almost de- 
void of prestige when he failed to settle the Allis-Chalmers 
strike. 

That was last March, about one month after the creation 
of the Office of Production Management of which Hill- 
man had been made Associate Director General. Director 
General William S. Knudsen had tried his hand at 
settling the strike, too; so had Secretary of the Navy 
Knox, by joining Knudsen in ordering the men back to 
work. " 

Hillman left for Florida then, a sick man. It was plain 
to him, as it was to everyone in Washington, that the 
team of Knudsen-Hillman could not serve successfully as 
a board of mediation or as a court of arbitration. Hillman 
had the good judgment to propose and strongly urge upon 
the President the establishment of the National Defense 
Mediation Board. 

The appointment of the board was a turning point for 
Hillman. The heat was off. Strikes no longer harassed him 
day and night. He was able to give more time, and all of 
his great skill, to marshaling the nation’s labor supply for 
defense. This really was the heart of his work, as he had 
visualized it from the start. He once said: 


The central task of the Labor Division, first in the National 
Defense Advisory Commission and now in the OPM, is 
simple enough to state. It has been—and remains—the task of 
seeing to it that labor is provided when and where it may be 
needed in all parts of the country. 

Just as new commodities had to be produced, old skills had 
to be readapted or new skills developed. In normal times this 
adjustment of labor to new industrial conditions takes place 
so gradually and naturally that it all seems automatic. Here 
it could not be automatic—we could not leave a human factor 

to chance. By purposeful planning we had to match our multi- 
“billion defense industry with multi-million man hours to make 
it function. 


From the beginning Hillman set his sights high. In- 
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dustrialists in the OPM undershot the mark time and ume 
again, but Hillman proceeded on the theory that the pro- 
gram would be much larger than it had been planned a 
year or more ago. 

During the World War, only 65,000 persons received 
refresher and vocational training. More than 1,000,000 
have been trained since a year ago last June. In mobilizing 
rsanpower, Hillman has coordinated six government 
agencies—the U. S. Employment Service, the U. S. Office 
of Education, the Civil Service Commission, the WPA, 
the NYA, and the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. 

Free of direct responsibility for settling defense strikes, 
Hillman has been much more successful in averting them 
than he was before the NDMB was set up. His staff of 
consultants, drawn from the CIO and AFL and from 
large corporations, acts as a trouble shooting force. These 
men have performed yeoman work under Hillman’s di- 
rection in clearing ground for stabilization agreements in 
the shipbuilding industry. These agreements hold consid- 
erable promise of preventing strikes and lockouts during 
the next two years. 

Hillman has gained headway, also, in recent months in 
his efforts to line up unions behind the defense program. 
He has frequently had to resort to strategy as well as 
statesmanship. Take the case of the building trades, for 
example. A. D. Lewis, brother of John L., heads the 
United Construction Workers Organization Committee, 
which was organized to compete with the powerful Build- 
ing Trades Department of the AFL. The AFL was given 
right of way on all defense construction work. This has 
confined the CIO union to the home building field almost 
entirely, and prevented it from expanding as the Lewis 
brothers had hoped it would. As this goes to press the 
situation has boiled up in charges of OPM discrimination 
against P. J. Currier, a Detroit builder of prefabricated 
houses, who has a CIO agreement. 

Defense has’ profited by the shift in the Communist 
Party line. The animosity of left wing CIO leaders toward 
Hillman is no less since Hitler invaded Russia, but they 
no longer feel free to strike at him and the defense pro- 
gram through the unions they control. 

Hillman has rendered a service of tremendous value in 
interpreting labor’s attitude to OPM industrialists and to 
War and Navy Secretaries Stimson and Knox. They have 
learned from him many of the principles of industrial 
relations. They no longer suspect him. They regard him 
as rational, cool, able and sound. They take his advice now 
before they jump to the conclusion that a labor problem 
is insoluble. 


III 


WititaM S. KNUDSEN SITS FARTHER ALONG OUR IMAGINARY 
round table. Between him and Hillman are two men— 
one a businessman, the other a government official— 
whom you should know. 

Businessman: Cyrus CHING. 

Ching, a giant of a man (he is six-feet-six and has a 
frame the height calls for), is one of the employer repre- 
sentatives on the NDMB. He is the board’s most im- 
portant business member by virtue of past and current 
performance in the field of industrial relations. 

It was Ching, vice-president of the U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany, who shocked the U. S. Chamber of Commerce into 
chilly silence three years ago by telling members who had 
gathered to let off steam by ( Continued on page 568) 
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(Continued from page 565) 
denouncing unions that they should stop wasting time by 
fighting the Wagner act. Ching believes in unions and 
in collective bargaining and he has risked the enmity of 
his big business colleagues in trying to sell a rational ap- 
proach to labor problems. 

Ordinarily, Ching is as soft-spoken as he is big, but he 
can pound the table with his huge fists. J. L. Larkin, vice- 
president of Bethlehem Steel, and Hoyt Moore, the com- 
pany’s general counsel, learned that one night in a room 
at the Shoreham Hotel in Washington. The Lackawanna 
(N.Y.) plant of Bethlehem had been struck. Hillman was 
trying to persuade company officials to talk to a striker’s 
grievance committee. 

Ching opened up after Larkin and Moore had held out 
for hours. When he got through roaring, the company 
was ready to negotiate. 

Ching has exerted similar pressure upon employers, 
when he believed the circumstances called for it, in many 
of the panel meetings of the Mediation Board. On one 
tremendously important issue, however, Ching has op- 
posed the board chairman, William H. Davis, and most 
of the public’s representatives. The issue is what has come 
to be called “union security.” Ching is convinced that the 
board should refrain from recommendations, one way or 
another, on the closed or union shop or any modification 
of either. 

Significantly, it is this issue which may shatter the 
board. It came to a head first in the strike of AFL machin- 
ists at the Bethlehem shipbuilding yards in San Francisco. 
Other shipbuilding companies in the area had signed a 
stabilization agreement providing, among other things, a 
closed shop. 

With only Ching dissenting, the board decided to 
recommend that Bethlehem line up with the other ship- 
builders and grant a closed shop to the machinists in re- 
turn for overtime concessions by the union. Ching was 
certain that regardless of the justice of the recommenda- 
tion in that particular case, it would set a precedent for 
the board that would live to plague it. 

His fears were borne out in the Federal shipyard case 
at Kearny, N. J., when a board panel recommended a 
union maintenance-of-membership clause, a diluted form 
of union shop. The full board discussed the recommenda- 
tion for five and one half hours. The attitade of the em- 
ployer representatives on the NDMB had changed. Every 
one of them was opposed to the recommendation. A 
showdown vote was avoided by referring the case back 
to the panel, which then issued the recommendation. The 
company, a subsidiary of U. S. Steel, refused to abide by it 
and the navy took over the plant. 

The effect of this division on the board itself was serious. 
The employer representatives involuntarily formed a tight 
little group within it. They felt keenly the criticism that 
the recommendation evoked. Ching had foreseen just such 
a development. 


Government man: Joun R. STEELMAN. 


The big men of labor and industry listen to him. He 
probably has the confidence of more men in opposing 
camps than any other man in America. His highly ef- 
ficient unit, the Conciliation Service of the Department of 
Labor, was eclipsed in the public eye by the new, highly 
publicized, National Defense Mediation Board. He just 
kept on sawing wood. 
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During the fiscal year ending July 30, he and his statlels 
of 110 conciliators (108 men, 2 women) handled 3,70he 
strikes, threatened strikes, and controversies which wert! 
heading toward the strike-calling stage. These involveca 
2,952,000 workers. Only 44 of these cases were too mucky cf 
for Steelman and his staff, and subsequently were certifa 
fied to the Mediation Board. 

Steelman’s work shows how greatly government car 
contribute to industrial relations. He has no crack-downlpl 
powers. He can suggest, not order. ‘That he represents 
the government, of course, gives him prestige—all the 
prestige he has needed to bring together both sides, and} 
to help in writing agreements in all except 2 to 3 percentyy 
of the cases that his office handles. | 

His effectiveness is explained largely by his skill andi: 
fairness, and that of the men and women under him.f# 
Steelman dramatizes the surpassing importance of the} 
personal element in labor-management conflicts. = | 

Steelman is staying in the background now, deliber- 
ately. All cases which go to the Mediation Board must be} 
certified by the Secretary of Labor after the Conciliation} 
Service has tried to settle them. Steelman prepares these 6 
certifications. Before certification he works on union of-} 
ficials and usually gets from them a promise that strikers § 
will be sent back to work when the Mediation Board re- 
ceives the case and requests, as it always does immediately, 
that work be resumed. 

Steelman knows more about the individual quirks and 
prejudices and convictions of union leaders and employers, & 
individually and collectively, than any man in the govern- 
ment. He has been pouring oil on troubled industrial } 
waters in every state in the union since 1937. His tech-| 
nique could not settle the toughest of the defense strikes 
—Allis-Chalmers, coal, North American Aviation, or Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding, for example. But if he were to close up 
shop tomorrow, the effect upon industrial relations would 
be catastrophic. : 
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IV 


KNUDSEN LEANS FORWARD HEAVILY ON OUR TABLE, TRYING 
always to reduce every problem to its simplest terms. He 
is a master at that, in thought and expression. Passionately 


resistance based mostly upon selfishness—especially among 
employers—by plain talk about our peril. 3 

He has been through a history-making labor war, the 
Detroit sit-down strikes. He knows more than most busi-— 
nessmen about the realities of collective bargaining. He 
can tell a businessman how far to go in making conces- 
sions to a union, and in doing so gauge the situation fairly 
accurately. And he usually can convince the employer that 
his advice is sound. 

Knudsen has specialized in informal consultation with 
employers on industrial relations that concern the defense ~ 
programs. His frequent tours of defense plants often in- 
clude heart-to-heart exchanges along that line. He likes 
to talk about the need for statesmanship. 

As a strike settler, he has had little success. He retired 
from this field entirely after Allis‘Chalmers workers de- 
fied the Knox-Knudsen order to return to work. The 
preventative side of his efforts is quite another story. There 
is no doubt that he has leavened employer anger and stub. 
born resistance in advance of labor demands by persuad- 


ing industrialists that they should prepare for concessions 
in the name of defense. 


His greatest concern is tor an increase in man-hours of 

yproduction. He translates the defense program into those 
eterms. He will not be satisfied until every major defense 
pindustry is working around the clock—seven days a week, 
fit possible. He has repeatedly called for an end of the 
“week-end blackout” of defense. 
The answer to this call must come primarily from the 
unions. He believes that union officials have failed to con- 
icede the extremity of the national danger and that work- 
‘ers consequently do not understand the necessity for sacri- 
ifice. This is probably his greatest disappointment. 

Knudsen has a view of industrial relations custom-built 
efor the emergency. He wants employers and unions both 
(to give ground to speed defense. He knows that he doesn’t 
‘carry weight with the unions. He leaves the job of in- 
fluencing them to Hillman and others. He works on his 
ifriends. 
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FARTHER AROUND THE RIM OF THE TABLE Is WILLIAM H. 
Davis. Between him and Knudsen are three men who stay 
out of the limelight. One is a businessman. The second is 
a labor leader. The third is a former labor leader, now a 
high government official. 


Businessman: GERARD SWOPE. 


Former president of General Electric, Swope is one of the 
mainstays of the Mediation Board and a trouble shooter 
for Hillman. He is a hard-headed industrialist who be- 
lieves that it is better to try to negotiate with unions be- 
fore deciding to fight them. It was Swope who persuaded 


tion agreement, a landmark of industrial relations in this 
emergency. The agreement is similar to those drawn for 
the Gulf and Great Lakes shipping industries. It is really 
a statement of principles, most important of which are the 
pledge to abstain from strikes and lockouts, and the 
establishment of a floor for wages. 

As a member of the Mediation Board panel which con- 
isidered the North American Aviation case, Swope recom- 
mended that the company accept a union maintenance-of- 
‘membership clause. In the General Motors case, however, 
he—and the panel—refused the union’s demand that a 
similar clause be urged upon the company. Swope tries 
to cut the cloth to fit the suit. 


Labor leader: Grtorct MEANEY. 


Former president of the New York State Federation of 
Labor, successor to Frank Morrison, long-time secretary- 
treasurer of the AFL, and considered a prospect for presi- 
dent of that organization when William Green retires, 
Meaney carries real weight. He is a member of the Media- 
tion Board. As one of the policy makers of the AFL, he 
helped place its unions squarely behind the defense pro- 
gram from the start. 

Meaney has let it be known in the Mediation Board that 
the AFL doesn’t want closed shops handed to it by the 
government. What the government gives it might take 
away, he reasons. The AFL prefers to win the closed shop 
on its own hook. The CIO, incidentally, takes the opposite 
position; is glad to get what it can and undertake later to 
| protect its gains. , : 
Meaney guided Davis and the board through one of its 
most. difficult cases—the San Francisco shipyard ma- 
chinists’ strike. The striking local was left wing, and a 
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‘Atlantic Coast shipbuilders to sign the Hillman stabiliza- 


problem for its international officers. Meaney suggested 
face-saving recommendations which were accepted. 


Labor leader, now government official: Danie, W. 
Tracy. 


Contact man between the administration and the AFL, 
Tracy is Assistant Secretary of Labor and former presi- 
dent of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. He helped shape the no-strike policy of the AFL, 
which, although it hasn’t prevented strikes, has held down 
the number of walkouts. Furthermore, he stirred the 
Building Trades Department of the AFL to banning, ef- 
fectively, jurisdictional strikes within the AFL family. 
Also, he had a hand in setting up machinery which the 
AFL uses to halt construction strikes before regular media- 
tion agencies take them over. 

Tracy is well liked and respected in almost all branches 
of the AFL and held in high regard by the administra- 
tion. He has a faculty for heading off trouble before it 
travels far. Through friendship, diplomacy, humor and 
common sense he has done a great deal of effective off-the- 
record conciliating. 


VI 


CoNTINUING OUR WALK AROUND THE TABLE, WE COME TO 
Wiuam H. Davis, chairman of the National Defense 
Mediation Board. His bulldog face and soft voice have 
proved a powerful combination. Davis’s faith in collective 
bargaining as a high road of democracy is supreme. He 
abhors compulsion. Davis had been the driving force be- 
hind the board practically from the day of its first meeting, 
and the chairmanship fell naturally to him when Clarence 
A. Dykstra resigned following the North American Avia- 
tion case. 

A successful lawyer, a scholar, and a public spirited 
citizen of New York, Davis is the ablest mediator in the 
country. The Allis-Chalmers strike yielded to his treat- 
ment. He brought together management representatives 
who apparently underestimated the urgency of the de- 
fense program, and union officials who in some cases were 
hostile to it. 

Discarding previous appeals on the basis of national 
peril and patriotism, he tackled the problem purely as a 
labor-management fight over wages, unionization, and 
working conditions, clearing the air of all corollary issues. 
He cross-examined both sides until he learned what each 
would take as a minimum, and then he wrote a com- 
promise agreement acceptable all around. 

Not only did he end a seventy-one-day strike, but man- 
agement and union joined in a resolution praising him 
for “able, patient, and impartial work.” 

After that he took on the difficult General Motors ne- 
gotiations which came perilously close to breaking down, 
and then one of the biggest conflicts of the entire defense 
program—coal—with John L. Lewis defiant, and the op- 
erators determined to save the traditional wage differen- 
tial between northern and southern fields. Davis cracked 
both these very tough nuts, and went on from there to 
settle the North American Aviation case. 

Davis has performed an almost impossible job. When 
the board was created it was not thought that it would 
receive a constant heavy run of cases. Instead, at times, 
it has been swamped with certifications, and one danger 
is that its potency will be weakened by too frequent ex- 
ercise of its prerogatives. 
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If the current drive of big CIO unions for the closed 
or union shop is marked by a sharp upswing of defense 
strikes, there will be redoubled demand from strong 
forces in Congress for restrictive labor legislation. Davis 
will oppose this. 

The National Defense Mediation Board has no enforce- 
ment power. It depends upon its prestige and that in 
tangible force, public opinion. Two strikes—North Amert- 
can and Federal Ship—were too much for the board 
Another such strike might render the board relatively 
ineffective, should it shake the confidence of the President, 
Congress, and the country at large, in its future persuasive 
powers. Davis is greatly concerned about this. 

He told a Senate committee: “When you pass compul- 
sory legislation you make the working man a slave, and 
there is no use producing defense materials for a nation 
of slaves. A national establishment which has to depend 
on slaves to produce its materials is inevitably destroyed.” 


VII 


THERE ARE TWO MEN WHO HAVE GREAT INFLUENCE IN OUR 
conference room, although they seldom enter it: 


Puitie Murray and Joun L. Lewis. 


Lewis tossed the gauntlet to all whom it might concern 
when he (1) characterized the Mediation Board as a 
strike busting agency; and (2) rallied his unions to get 
everything they could, no matter how strikes hit the de- 
fense program. 

CIO President Murray, though he has not gone nearly 
so far in opposition to the administration, has held him- 
self free to attack it. He did attack it with everything he 
had when the President ordered troops to seize the North 
American plant. 

These two are the most powerful leaders active in the 
American labor movement. The fact that neither has 
given the defense program strong support has piled the 
conference table high with its most difficult problems. 
Murray supports the administration’s foreign policy. 
Lewis opposes it. Both place heaviest emphasis on mili- 
tant unionism. 

Murray has been in much the more difficult position. 
As Lewis’ successor as president of the CIO he has been 
trying to hold together a network of unions that have 
differed radically on foreign policy. During the Russo- 
Nazi pact phase of the war, he resisted constant pressure 
from Hillman to “purge” the CIO of left wing leaders. 
He thought the price of that would be splitting the CIO, 
and he didn’t want to pay it. With the Nazi invasion 
of Soviet Russia today this tension is eased. 

But the opposition of Lewis to the administration, and 
to many elements of the defense program, remains. The 
great question now is whether Murray, with left wing 
consent, will tread more easily, especially in demands 
for the closed shop. Lewis certainly will not. If Murray 
follows the same course, it is unlikely that much will 
have been gained by the lapse of the struggle within the 
CIO over American aid to the war against Hitler. 

Stripped of motives and pressures, the position of both 
Murray and Lewis has been virtually identical in re- 
spect to industrial relations. Each wants all he can get 
for his unions. The emergency hasn’t influenced either to 
make concessions beyond those which have been forced in 
hard bargaining. 

As president of the AFL, Witttam Green, though only 
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occasionally present in person, has made his‘ influencey 
count at our imaginary round table. He has seen from thel 
beginning the importance of the defense effort to the} 
traditional freedom of organized labor. 


VIII 


Ir THE PRESIDENT WERE TO SIT REGULARLY AT OUR TABLE & 
this would be a different article. His absence accounts 
in a large degree for the errors, changes of direction, lack : 
of an official labor policy, and conflicts among the various 
fields of activity which have so frequently handicapped 
those phases of the defense program which depend for 
speedy accomplishment upon sound industrial relations. 
The President over the past year has devoted himself } 
almost entirely to international affairs. He has delegated } 
power in many fields, and particularly in the field of labor- 
management relations. 

It is only when a crisis develops that he takes a hand. 
Then he calls in those whose judgment in such matters 
he trusts most—such persons as Secretaries Frances Per- 
kins, Jesse Jones, Frank Knox, Henry L. Stimson; and 
also William H. Davis, Sidney Hillman, and Harry Hop- 
kins. Out of these meetings come decisions on specific 
problems. One decision is not necessarily precedent for 
another. 

The unfortunate part of this is that often the problem 
is almost hopelessly snarled before it reaches the Presi- 
dent’s desk. His action as a result must often be much 
more drastic than he likes. This was true of the North 
American Aviation strike, and true again at the Kearny 
Shipyard strike. \ 

Yet, on the whole, the picture is fairly bright. The strains 
and stresses in industrial relations are certainly as se-_ 
vere as at any time in our history. Yet for one thing, 
there is ample evidence of wider and wider acceptance 
of collective bargaining. In recent months the number 
of unfair labor practice cases before the National Labor 
Relations Board (in which employers are accused of vio- 
lating the Wagner act) has become fewer in number than 
representation cases. This indicates not only an absence 
of alleged violations of the act, but an affirmative resort ~ 
to its assistance in the continuous development of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Also, within recent months the NLRB has brought 
to an amicable conclusion—based upon complete ac- 
ceptance of the law—a whole series of nationwide cases 
with major corporations, of which Ford and Bethlehem: 
Steel are examples. This means that the National Labor 
Relations Act actually is working toward industrial har- 
mony more effectively than ever before. Contributing to 
this trend has been the reorganization in the structure — 
and personnel of the Washington headquarters and field — 
offices of the NLRB under the leadership of the present — 
chairman, H. A. Millis, and his experienced associate, 
William M. Leiserson [see page 611]. 


‘THERE ARE OTHER GOOD SIGNS. THE APPROACH OF GOVERN- 
ment, business, and labor to the problems of industrial 
relations is a democratic one. Compulsion is not the ma- 
jority choice of any of these groups. The democratic way 
is the tedious one of trial and error, but it is promising 
for the long pull. The men at our table (we did not get 
around to all of them by any means) have stuck dog- 
gedly to.this method. That may some day prove to have 
been their great contribution. 


The other man behind the gun. In the Watervliet, N. Y., arsenal he 


D efense Workers 


i ay aside for a moment the term, labor. It con- 
teals living people, with individual skills and 

ortcomings, with personal opinions, personal 
ives. Not all workers are as photogenic as 
ose caught unawares, as they worked on vari- 
s defense jobs, by OEM’s expert camera man, 
f almer—you have to give a photographer his 
oteferences. But they are all just as real. 
In this page and the one following are people 
who inspire confidence, _ pride, admiration. 
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He checks 


the accuracy of a battery commander 


telescope in Frankford Arsenal 


Defense Workers (continued) 
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The kit and apron with pockets identify his work. He is Gloves hide nimble fingers that gauge and weigh .50 cal- 
one of the men who built new defense homes in Erie, Pa. iber ball cartridges in the army arsenal in Philadelphia 


g the finishing cut on a 
Station in Alexandria, Va. 


With a lathe patented in 1867, the young man uses an old 


skill in shaping a gun stock in the Springfield Armory PR ha EL ee 


turbine wheel at the Torpedo 


II. LABOR 


Labor and the Assembly Lines 


How free workers can_fii 
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; 
p “shape a new world where men can walk again 


in security, in dignity, and in peace”:—by the associate director general 
of the Office of Production Management 


I cAN SPEAK FOR AMERICAN LABOR WHEN I say THAT THE 
men and women in the workshops of America are 
pledged to produce two defense weapons for Hitler’s 
every one—two planes for his one, two ships for his one, 
two tanks for his one. 

For we know that this war is going to be won on the 
assembly lines of the United States. We are involved in 
the struggle not by choice, but by necessity. We have 
never gloried in war and destruction. But we know that 
if the Nazis succeed, we shall lose the right to speak and 
worship as we choose, the right to govern ourselves, the 
right to be free and secure in our jobs and our homes. 

First of all, it is clear that the issue in the present con- 
flict is whether democracy shall live or die. Fascism and 
democracy cannot exist side by side. The Axis objective is 
world domination. We are included in their time table. 
Defense therefore must come first. Everything we do must 
be judged by whether it helps or hinders our defense 
program. If our defense fails, our democracy dies. 

Labor’s cause and democracy’s cause are thus one and 
the same. The success of our defense effort and the pres- 
ent and future welfare of American workers are in- 
separable. Industry and agriculture, likewise, know that 
their stake in defense is no less real. Free men cannot live 
with Hitler. Free men can’t do business with Hitler. They 
can contribute to the resistance against him only as they 
put aside many of their normal differences. 

That is why the spirit of national unity is growing 
stronger and deeper in every walk of life, despite the 
efforts of a vocal few to give a contrary impression; why 
management and labor are learning how to live together 
and work together better than ever before. For the first 
time, certain giant corporations have entered into agree- 
ments with unions of their employes. The policy of col- 
lective bargaining is being accepted more and more by 
American industry. That means clear lines of communica- 
tion between labor and management. It is democracy in 
action. It makes for the better morale of a labor force, 
confident that it is getting a square deal. It increases ef- 
ficiency. It means more tanks, more guns, more ships, 
more planes, turned out at an ever more rapid rate. 

Management and labor are cooperating also in the task 
of supplying qualified workers for our ever-expanding de- 
fense. By consulting with representative groups, we were 
able to devise and get under way our training program 
in the schools, in engineering colleges, and in industry 
itself. Without their swift cooperation we would have 
been unable to provide the many new skills demanded 
by the new plants, the new tools, and the new machines. 
‘To date, more than a million people have been helped to 
fit themselves for defense employment through these 
methods of job education. 

At the same time, management and labor are cooperat- 
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ing to wipe out discrimination against workers because of 
color, or creed, nationality or sex. 

Through it all, labor-management cooperation is bear- 
ing practical results in ever-increasing output. Production 
records are being smashed. Our greatly increased produc- 
tive capacity is making it possible to house and clothe and 
equip our armed forces, as they have risen in a year’s 
time from 289,000 to nearly two million. 

Our free democratic workshops are multiplying their 
output more rapidly than the regimented workshops of 
Hitlerism over any comparable period. And this has been 
accomplished while we were only getting under way dur- 
ing the tooling-up and plant-construction period—the first 
stage in our great production plan. Now that this part of 
the job has been done, we are ready for far greater strides. 
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FroM THE OUTSET WE HAVE MADE CLEAR ‘TO ALL PARTIES THE 
government’s determination to see that defense is not 
stalled either by the irresponsible action of unions or the 
recalcitrant attitude of employers. When we compare the 
number of men involved in strikes with the number of 
men participating in the defense effort and compare this 
record with the usual history of increasing strikes in a 
period of expanding employment, we can be satisfied that 
the combined efforts of labor, management, and the gov- 
ernment have borne fruit. I feel firmly that the recom- 
mendations which I have had occasion to make to Con- 
gress that we avoid compulsory arbitration, and that we 
make full use of the good will of management and labor, 
and of the efficient machinery of government, have been 
vindicated and still hold true. 

This governmental machinery has included the protec- 
tion and the development of labor standards as well as the 
mediation of disputes. In the former category fall not only 
the extensive organization and effective work of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, but also the Wage and 
Hour and the Bacon-Davis Divisions of the Department 
of Labor. In addition, under the leadership of the Office 
of Production Management, stabilization agreements have 
been achieved in shipbuilding and building construction, 
and substantial progress has been made in the airplane in- 
dustry. The mediation machinery of the government has 
assisted, from June 1940 to September 13, 1941, in the 
settlement of over 400 cases of potential strikes covering 
950,000 employes in plants with defense contracts in which, 
because of its intervention, no stoppage of work resulted. 

In the period up to March and April of this year, there 
was a tendency for strikes to increase and several im- 
portant moves had to be made. Despite the great extension 
of the defense production program since that time, that 
upward tendency was reversed and has not again been as 
serious. Thus, in March there were 27 strikes of im- 
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portance to the program, involving some 54,000 employes, 
with a loss of some 500,000 man-days idle. In contrast, in 
August there were only 19 stoppages affecting 35,000 per- 
sons, with 350,000 man-days idle. 

In mid-September there were only 7 strikes, covering 
about 3,000 workers, which seriously affected the defense 
program and only 20 stoppages in plants that were work- 
ing at all on defense work. The total of workers thus in- 
volved in strikes in any way affecting the defense pro- 
gram was 49,500. This is to be compared with the total 
of persons at work on defense, which as early as last 
June had reached an average of three million. 

These results nave been attained, organically, through 
the American method of discussion and persuasion, with- 
out drastic legislation that smacks of dictatorship. There 
have been some suggestions that the federal government 
formulate an official labor policy, which could be clamped 
down on al! disputes between labor and management. 
Representatives of industry and labor might pool their 
views through a national set-up. It has, however, been my 
own observation that both employers and union officials, 

familiar with their own industries, can accomplish more 

_ with less friction if they themselves meet and solve their 

_ problems together. An attempt to reconcile the manifold 

interests of all management and all labor into a single 


National Defense Advisory Commission 


_ with questions of labor supply, of training in the schools 


abstract, official formula, might easily | 
precipitate more rifts than it would settle. > 
In other words, given the varying de- fe 
grees of experience in industrial relations } 
on the part of management and of or- 
ganized labor, we have not yet reached a 
point where broad fundamentals can be 
taken for granted on all sides. Un- } 
doubtedly, as the national emergency 
continues, and management and labor 
alike become adjusted to the necessities 
of defense production, there will be com- 
mon acceptance of such fundamentals. 
Meanwhile, the democratic process of 
evolving —rather than pronouncing — 
labor policy has received the whole- 
hearted support of most of the country’s 
labor leaders. 

Today, labor, like management, is well 
represented in the defensé agencies at 
Washington. Labor’s voice is heard in ~ 
defense councils both nationally and lo- 
cally—in the shop and at the conference 
table. From top to bottom, the only limit 
to labor’s participation in the defense pro- 
gram has been the ability of unions to 
spare competent people for defense posts. 
The planning and administrative prob- 
lems of the defense program call for the 
most capable personnel that can be 
found. & 

When the war is over, and we begin 
to make another transition—back to our 
civilian economy, with the added chal- 
lenge of world reconstruction—we will — 
need more than ever the kind of col- 
laboration which labor and management 
and government have been developing _ 
during the defense program. In this we 
have released creative energies and re- _ 
sources long dormant in this nation. We are learning tou 


use, more effectively than ever before, all. our productive — 
powers. 
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THE DEFENSE PROGRAM IS A JOINT EFFORT NEEDING CON- 
tinuous participation and teamwork by government, by 
labor, by management. The success of our whole defense 
undertaking depends on the full contribution and full 
cooperation of all these with one another. 4 

In order to speed defense we have found it both use- 
ful and necessary to create various committees dealing 


were reached by the orderly, democrati 
methods of collective bargaining. . 

Agreements on zone standards which resulted from 
these negotiations have brought to all concerned a long 
list of benefits. They established uniform wages bad 70 
conditions in all the shipbuilding areas of the. r 


They eliminated, in great measure, th substant 
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differences in wages which had previously prevailed. In 
these processes, wages at the lower level were appreciably 


raised in all zones. They have accomplished for shipyard 


labor, with a single stroke, as much as it has taken other 
labor groups in other industries decades to achieve. They 
have made it unnecessary for workers to migrate from 
place to place, from yard to yard, searching for better jobs. 
What this means to the worker’s sense of security and 


: satisfaction on the job, what this means to the stability of 
the industry itself, what this means to higher production 


of ships, can hardly be overestimated. 

The entire structure of shipbuilding today represents a 
forward step in stabilizing employer-employe relations by 
means of an industry-wide collective bargaining agree- 
ment. The entire procedure registered the government’s 
desire to accord fair and equitable treatment to labor and 
to management. The way the agreements were arrived at 
was just as important as the agreements themselves. In 
no case did any stabilization proposal become effective 
until it had been ratified by every interested group. 

We are now ahead of schedule in the greatest shipbuild- 
ing program ever undertaken in the annals of mankind. 
We have stepped up the output of combat ships from one 
a month to six a month. In merchant ships our progress 
has been equally great. Twice the tonnage that was built 
in the whole twenty-year period prior to the defense pro- 
gram is now under construction—twelve million tons 


s against six million tons gross. Together with manage- 


ment, it is labor’s hands and skills which are in great de- 
gree responsible for this immense and inspiring achieve- 
ment. 


IV 


WITH LABOR’S HELP, AMERICAN INDUSTRY IS THUS SUPER- 


charged for national defense. The labor relations staff of 


the Labor Division of OPM and labor’s representatives on 
the National Defense Mediation Board have helped to 
maintain employer-employe harmony in defense industry. 
Labor members of the staff of OPM have been instru- 
mental in developing an efficient contracting practice 
which will spread defense work into communities and 
industries where there are idle facilities and idle man- 
power. 

Fortunately we know that in the long run, the defense 
program will create many more jobs than are being lost 
through temporary displacement. During the first year 
of the defense program, 4,000,000 new jobs were filled. 
By April 1942, there will be 2,500,000 more new jobs. But 
in the speedy transition from a civilian to a defense 
economy, we have faced problems that call for the fullest 
collaboration of all concerned. Labor’s approach to the 


problem of temporary unemployment in the midst of ris- 
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ing employment figures, is another example of its pioneer- 
ing in setting new patterns of cooperation with manage- 
ment and government. 

Some months ago, the Labor Division sponsored the 
establishment of Labor Defense Committees in industries 
which might feel the pinch of priorities. In the rubber, 
silk, and automobile industries, these committees have al- 
ready proved their worth in working out plans to re-hire 
displaced workers, to retrain those who are not prepared 
to go directly into defense jobs, and to protect the seniority 
rights of workers who must transfer. They have made 
recommendations for special allocation of materials to in- 
dustries or communities where transfer of workers would 
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not be possible for various reasons, and have worked out 
methods of converting civilian production facilities to de- 
fense purposes. 

With the help of these committees and the knowledge 
and experience of the Labor Division staff, we now have 
a comprehensive four-point approach to the problems of 
disemployment resulting from priorities or from plant 
eunversion. 


1. The Labor Division has authority to certify whether a 
particular industry or community requires special attention 
in securing defense contracts. 


2. Once certification is made, steps are taken to make pos- 
sible an award of a defense contract or subcontract. 


3. Technical and engineering assistance is given the com- 
pany or community in transforming facilities from non-de- 
fense to defense uses. 


4. The labor force is trained to any new skills that may be 
necessary. 


Emphasis by labor upon bringing every American 
facility into play to expedite defense production recently 
culminated in an Executive Order issued by the President 
establishing a new Division of Contract Distribution. Ac- 
cording to the terms of this Order, immediate steps will 
be taken “to adjust the dislocations and alleviate unem- 
ployment resulting from priorities and material shortages, 
and to bring about the maximum use of the nation’s fac- 
tories and industrial plants, especially the smaller ones.” 
In the Presidential order it is stipulated that: 


. there shall be assigned to the main office and to each 
field office of the Division of Contract Distribution a repre- 
sentative of the Labor Division of OPM to cooperate with 
such offices in the Labor Division’s efforts toward reemploy- 
ment of employes of plants whose production has been cur- 
tailed by priorities and material shortages. 


Thus we now have an over-all approach to this whole 
question of disemployment resulting either from priorities 
or plant conversions. 


Vv 


Now Is THE TIME TO WIN THE WAR. IF WE ALLOW THE 
British, Russian, and Chinese forces to go down to de- 
feat we in the Americas would be left with only a small 
fraction of the potential manpower available to the Axis 
alliance. Our whole creative power and energies would 
have to be spent in forging barriers of steel and concrete 
to safeguard a vast hemisphere. We would be an armed 
camp—not for one year or for two years or for several 
years—but for decades. 

Today ours is still relatively an easy task—when we re- 
member that in England the workers in the great fac- 
tories of Birmingham and Liverpool carry on while 
Heinkels drop death from the air; when we remember 
that after the workshift is over, the British worker may 
hurry to his home to find it a smoking ruin, his wife 
dead, his children crying in the street. 

But they are sticking to it and seeing it through because 
they believe with their hearts and souls in what they are 
defending. Our faith is not less sure. Our goal is theirs. 
Only if we, too, dedicate ourselves to the cause of free- 
dom, only if we give of our best—now—can free labor 
shape a new world where men can walk again in security, 
in dignity, and in peace. 
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STRIKES: MAN-HOURS LOST PER WORK YEAR 
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four months marked by numerous strikes 
SOURCE: Monthly Labor Review, 1941. p. 460, 696. 
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Each sign represents 5 per cent of all strikes reported 


Each man represents 5 per cent of all workers involved 
SOURCE: Monthly Labor Review, 1941. p. 702 


The State of the Unions 


JOEL SEIDMAN 


Behind the headlines of racketeering, irresponsibility, disunity, what is the 


POLITICALLY,’ WE ARE USED TO OUR FEDERAL-STATE SET-UP 
with Washington the capital of a constellation of sover- 
eign states. So, too, it is with labor; but for the most part 
the public tends to lump unionism together for better or 
worse. Yet here is decentralization under American de- 
mocracy in the economic field, with national and local 
unions, and a new sort of Mason and Dixon line—the 
cleavage between AFL and CIO. 

And in a situation like this, with defense efforts held 
up, strikes, too, are lumped together and notions of re- 
sponsibility confused. We need to scrutinize them, and 
;see who are real parties to them and why; and look at the 
issues they raise. As a basis for discussion, I give the gist 
of six outstanding strikes (on page 578). 

Most labor groups have been anxious to hold defense 
tie-ups to the minimum. Yet they oppose the various pro- 
;posals for the outlawing of strikes in defense industry or 
ifor a “cooling-off” period on the ground that the right to 
strike is one of the greatest benefits that labor enjoys under 
:a democracy. For the same reason they are sharply critical 
»of the order to local draft boards to reclassify men who 
stop work on defense jobs for which they have been de- 
ferred from military service. 

In several instances unions have sought to help solve 
the problem of defense production, as witness the Reuther 
plan for the mass production of planes in automobile 
plants and the program of the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee for increased steel production. In non-defense 
i industry, unions have also made significant efforts to in- 

crease production, as currently in the dress industry of 
| New York City and earlier in the men’s clothing industry 
; and on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. [See page 589.] 

Following adverse criticism the AFL building trades 
| unions pledged themselves, on March 31, 1941, not to al- 
| low jurisdictional disputes to cause a stoppage of work on 
\ essential defense projects; to allow contractors on such 
projects to employ non-union men, if needed, without 
i collecting permit, privilege, or initiation fees from such 
workers unless they qualified for union membership; and 
to keep initiation fees to the minimum, with reasonable 
time allowed for payment. Two and a half months earlier 
twenty-five AFL metal and building trades unions, rep- 
resenting more than 2,500,000 workers, had proposed vol- 
untary arbitration of disputes on defense projects. In July 
1941, the Office of Production .Management approved a 
| ao-strike agreement between defense agencies and AFL 
building trades unions representing 800,000 workers, out- 
lawing strikes for the duration of the emergency. Railway 
management and labor have agreed to reexamine carefully 
the labor needs of the roads, with a view to releasing 
skilled men for defense industry. Representatives of auto- 
mobile manufacturers and labor, similarly, met jointly 
with OPM officials in July 1941, to study what is involved 


inside story of labor’s progress toward industrial peace and collaboration? 
—by a labor economist, John Dewey Research Fellow for 1940 


in the conversion of the industry to defense needs. 

It should be remembered that unionism is relatively 
new in most of the heavy industries vital to the defense 
effort. In steel and in automobiles, in rubber and in alum- 
inum, among longshoremen and shipyard workers, in 
electrical and airplane manufacturing plants, and in other 
defense industries there was little unionization prior to 
1933. Particularly where employers of the type of Henry 
Ford and Tom Girdler have fought efforts of their work- 


_ ers to unionize there is apt to remain for some time a 
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feeling of suspicion and mistrust. It takes time and the 
best of good will for a union to train its shop stewards in 
the proper use of grievance machinery, and for the man- 
agement to reeducate its foremen along lines of coopera- 
tion with the union. Smoldering hostility, mutual dis- 
trust, and inexperience will flare up in strikes that indus- 
tries with longer experience in collective bargaining can 
avoid with little difficulty. [See page 554.| 

Clashes between rival unions, the lack of discipline with- 
in many unions, factional strife due to political align- 
ments or fights for power, opposition of some employers 
to unionization and collective bargaining, inexperience in 
the peaceful adjustment of disputes on the part both of 
management and of unions—these are among the more 
important causes of the strikes that have interrupted de- 
fense industry. 


CIO and AFL Control of Union Locals 


Tue AmeRIcAN FEDERATION OF LaBOR HAS POWER ONLY 
over some 1,500 federal locals directly affiliated with it. 
As to 34,000 locals in national unions, such as the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners or the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, the AFL 
can only attempt to persuade. In its May 29 statement 
following President Roosevelt’s declaration of a national 
emergency, the AFL executive council called upon all its 
affiliates to refrain from defense strikes until the National 
Defense Mediation Board and the Conciliation Service 
of the Department of Labor had had full opportunity to 
settle the dispute. 

“The American Federation of Labor will take disciplin- 
ary action itself against any local union coming under its 
direct jurisdiction which violates this policy,” warned the 
council. For the rest, the council could only call upon its 
national unions “to take such disciplinary action as is 
provided in their constitutions.” 

In the CIO, though national unions likewise possess 
autonomy, the control from CIO headquarters is greater. 
Some affiliates, such as the steel union, are still in the form 
of organizing committees, with appointed instead of 
elected officials. Others were organized only recently, and 
still lean heavily upon the CIO for advice and sometimes 
financial assistance. With them the prestige of John L. 


Six Significant Strikes of 1941 


Joel Seidman sketches the course of six strikes which were front-page 


news in recent mont 


Street Railways —More than 400,000 factory workers 
1. in Detroit walked, hitch-hiked, or drove their own 
cars to work on August 20, as a strike of AFL street car 
and motor coach operators shut down the municipally- 
owned transportation system. Many thousands of defense 
workers were among those unable to get to work on time 
on the four and one half days that the strike lasted. 

The cause? The established AFL affiliate on the street 
railways, alarmed at the inroads being made by a CIO 
union, demanded exclusive bargaining rights. The show- 
down came with the AFL’s demand for sole right to use 
bulletin boards in car barns and bus terminals. The strike 
was finally settled by an agreement for election with the 
AFL union, if it won, gaining both its points. 

A battle in labor’s continuing civil war, this strike was 
caused by AFL-CIO jockeying for control. 


2 Shipbuilding—A National Defense Mediation Board 
e panel recommended a “maintenance of membership” 
agreement at the Kearny, N. J. yards of the Federal Ship- 
building and Drydock Company. Under this plan, union 
members would have to remain in good standing to keep 
their jobs, but non-members would not be obliged to join. 
A seventeen-day strike followed the company’s rejection of 
the recommendation, until President Roosevelt, holding 
management to blame, commandeered the plant in late 
August. 
This strike revolved about the degree of union control. 


Aircraft—On one earlier occasion, in June, the Presi- 
4. dent used his emergency powers to seize a plant— 
North American Aviation at Inglewood, Calif. In this 
instance the President had held the striking union to blame. 
Government officials were antagonized because the strikers 
violated a pledge to remain at work while negotiations 
continued. National leaders of the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) were incensed because the strike was 
called in violation of the union’s constitution. 

In the background was the conflict between local UAW 
leaders believed to be members or fellow-travelers of the 
Communist Party, and the other forces within the union. 
[See page 584]. 

A lack of discipline within the labor movement was pri- 
marily responsible for this strike. 


Steel —Occupying a vital place in the defense pro- 

e gram is the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, with its 
$1,500,000,000 of defense contracts. Bethlehem Steel, it will 
be remembered, was one of the companies involved in the 
bitter “Little Steel” strike of 1937. The company has 
maintained an Employes’ Representation Plan since 1918 
and has bitterly opposed recognition of any “outside” 
union. With the aid of the Johnstown Citizens Commit- 
tee, which attracted nationwide attention, the company de- 
feated the SWOC strike in that city in 1937. 

Two years later the National Labor Relations Board, 
with which SWOC had filed a complaint, held the Em- 
ployes’ Representation Plan to be company-dominated, and 
directed Bethlehem Steel to disestablish it at nine plants. 
The company failed to obey, the case was taken to the 
courts, and meanwhile the ERP continued to function, 
jealously watched by SWOC. Strike action by SWOC was 
precipitated at Bethlehem, Pa., in March 1941, when the 
ERP held an election for the choice of new collective bar- 


hs, and states the issue he finds at the core of each. 


gaining representatives. The strike ended after five days 
with an agreement to await the end of the court case before 
selecting an exclusive bargaining agency; in the meantime 
SWOC was to enjoy equal privileges in the plant. At 
Johnstown, where SWOC also struck to prevent an elec- 
tion under the ERP, a settlement was reached embodying 
similar terms. 

In May the NLRB order disestablishing the ERP was 
sustained by the United States Court of Appeals. In the 
weeks that followed the NLRB ordered elections at vari- 
ous Bethlehem Steel plants, with SWOC winning the 
first polls taken. ware 

Continued company support of a company union, 1n vi0- 
lation of an NLRB order, was the principal strike cause. 


Soft Coal—Four hundred thousand bituminous coal 

5. miners throughout the Appalachian fields stayed 
away from work during April while union officials and two 
groups of operators fought over the terms of a new con- 
tract. Central to the strike was the United Mine Workers’ 
demand that the wage differential between northern and 
southern mines be eliminated. Instead of a daily wage 
rate of $6 in the north and $5.60 in the south the miners 
proposed that $7 be the basic wage rate in both sections. 

By mid-April a split in operators’ ranks along sectional 
lines had occurred, with the northern operators willing to 
accept the union’s terms and the southern operators bolting 
the conference to form a separate organization. After a 
month’s stoppage of production, defense industry was feel- 
ing the pinch, and President Roosevelt brought about an 
agreement that work be resumed while negotiations con- 
tinued. Early in June the National Defense Mediation 
Board recommended elimination of the wage differential, 
but it was another month before the southern operators 
and the union signed a contract embodying that clause, in 
time to avert another strike of the 150,000 southern miners. 
The northern operators earlier had signed a separate agree- 
ment with the union. 

The fundamental issue was the raising of southern 
wages to the northern level. 


Naval Equipment —In comparison with the tremen- 

e dous numbers involved in the bituminous coal strike 
the tie-up of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
plant at Milwaukee, with its 7,800 workers, may seem 
small. Yet the stubborn strike, lasting from late January to 
early April, was one of the first directly to affect national 
defense production. 

The union, a local of the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO) had previously won recognition as exclusive bar- 
gaining agency in the plant. Accusing the company of 

sniping” against its membership, it demanded a closed 
union shop. This the company refused to grant. The 
settlement that was finally achieved, following a formula 


proposed by OPM, called for the appointment of a referee | 


to review cases of disciplining of employes by the company, 

and likewise to pass on union complaints that the company ~ 
had failed to discipline workers who attacked the union. 
_ Several months after work was resumed the parties agreed — 


that workers could refrain from joining the union, but 
were to be subject to discipline, perhaps even discharge, 


for speech or action on company premises hostile to the. 


CIO union. 
Degree of union control was the central issue. 
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Lewis and Philip Murray is enormous, far greater than 
that enjoyed by William Green in most AFL affiliates. 
Further, regional CIO directors are controlled from Wash- 
ington headquarters, whereas their closest AFL counter- 
parts, heads of central labor bodies and state federations, 
are elected by the organizations they lead and are directly 
responsible only to them. 

At the August convention of the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO), Allan Haywood, CIO national director 
of organization, played an active part, summoning leaders 
of rival factions to his hotel room for conferences on 
slates for national officers and executive board members. 
In the AFL, such interference in the internal affairs of an 
affliated union would scarcely be tolerated, certainly not 
by an affiliate of such power. Even in the CIO the youth- 
ful unions are yearly becoming more self-reliant. At the 
UAW convention, for example, the mere mention of Mr. 
Haywood’s name was met with a chorus of boos. 

The jealousy with which heads of AFL national unions 
guard autonomy of their organizations was illustrated 
by the reaction of Daniel Tobin, president of the powerful 
teamsters’ union, when Senator Norris protested to Wil- 
liam Green against the high initiation fees charged by 
some of the AFL affiliates, and asked Green to take action 
to stop the practice. Tobin informed Norris that “Presi- 
dent Green and the executive council have jurisdiction 
and can set the initiation fees of federal unions or unions 
directly chartered by the federation, and in that member- 
ship at the present time are 200,000; but Mr. Green and 
the executive council have no power whatever to interfere 
with international unions in the setting of their initiation 
fees... .” What is true of initiation fees is equally true 
of defense strikes and of virtually every possible control 
over national unions. 

Not all national unions are affiliated with either AFL 
or CIO. Most important among the independents are a 
number of railroad brotherhoods, including the locomo- 
tive engineers, the conductors, the firemen, and the train- 
men. Other rail groups, including the clerks, the car men, 
and the maintenance-of-way employes, belong to the AFL. 
At the present time the printers are not affiliated with 
either AFL or CIO, and from 1938 to 1940 the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union (now AFL) was 
likewise independent. Independent unions, of course, 
make their own rules, subject only to the law of the land. 

Those who think that labor’s decentralization promotes 
irresponsibility in the sense that national unions may 
ignore the recommendations of AFL and CIO heads, 
should remember that centralization may lead to bureau- 
cracy or tyranny. In the widest diffusion of authority 
consistent with efficiency in collective bargaining may 


lie the best guarantee of union democracy. 


| Union Responsibility—and Rackets 


DEFENSE STRIKES AND HIGH INITIATION FEES ARE BUT TWO 
of the complaints currently being heard against the 
unions. Objections are heard also against communism. 
Underlying most of the criticism is the charge that unions 
lack responsibility in a legal and financial sense, and also 
in a moral sense—that they do not abide by agreements, 
that they increase industrial strife, that they squander 


‘money and render no accounting to their members, that 


they cause enormous damage to employers and escape 
legal responsibility as unincorporated associations. __ 
If one concentrates on the evils, ignoring the positive 
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achievements of the labor movement and the social strife 
and injustice that have given it birth, the trade union 
record may be painted black indeed. In certain AFL 
unions, particularly in the building and service industries, 
gangsters and grafting business agents have had far more 
influence than William Green will ever admit. 

More damaging to the Federation’s prestige than the 
misconduct of business agents, however, was the indict- 
ment in May 1941, on a charge of extortion, of George 
E. Browne, president of the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employes and a vice-president of the 
AFL since 1936. Browne and William Bioff, Hollywood 
head of the union, are charged with extorting $550,000 
from four leading movie producing organizations under 
threats of causing strikes in picture theaters throughout 
the country. Ironically enough, as a member of the AFL 
executive council, one of Browne’s duties was to help 
supervise enforcement of the anti-racketeering resolution 
adopted by the convention of the Federation last Novem- 
ber at the insistence of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. 

Against racketeers connected with federal locals, Pres- 
ident Green has acted vigorously upon occasion. In August 
1940, for example, he revoked the charter of the United 
Sea Food Workers Union of New York City because it 
reemployed the notorious Joseph (Socks) Lanza as busi- 
ness agent after his release from prison for violating the 
Sherman anti-trust law. Two days later Lanza resigned 
and the charter was restored. In other cases, including the 
Chicago shipping clerks, the AFL has revoked charters 
to rid federal locals of hoodlums and racketeers. It is with 
national unions that fail to expel racketeers from their 
various locals that the Federation is ineffective, and again 
in the name of autonomy. 


Human Weaknesses and Union Methods 


UNION RESPONSIBILITY, HOWEVER, IS MORE THAN A MATTER 
of eliminating persons who misuse their office for per- 
sonal gain. It is vital that democracy be maintained 
within unions, and here, unfortunately, violations are not 
hard to find. Not long ago the carpenters held their first 
convention in eight years and the plumbers their first in 
ten. The AFL retail clerks and the leather workers went 
almost twenty years without a convention, and the to- 
bacco workers had no convention after 1900 until a refer- 
endum and then a court order, late in 1939, forced the 
officers to call one. The president of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians is empowered to annul or set aside 
portions of the union constitution when in his opinion 
that is necessary. For years John L. Lewis appointed most 
of the district heads of the United Mine Workers, in- 
stead of allowing them to be elected. The pressmen’s 
local in Chicago, under suspension, has not been allowed 
to elect its own officers for about two decades. So long as 
George Scalise headed the Building Service Employes In- 
ternational Union, New York hotel workers in Local 
32A had no meetings and did not elect their own ofhi- 
cers. 

Though grafters have been the worst offenders, some 
of the ablest union heads have cut the democratic cor- 
ners rather sharply in their drive to build a disciplined 
union organization for honest collective bargaining pur- 
poses. Others have fought to protect their unions from 
influences they considered subversive, whether communist 
or otherwise, and in the turmoil the democratic process 


has suffered. Nor 1s it always possible for the rank and 
Gle to correct matters. Those who lead the fight against 
an undemocratic official may suffer suspension or €X- 
pulsion from the union, and in a closed shop industry 
this means the loss of one’s job. For these reasons vigorous 
action by national union leaders and by federation offi- 
cials must supplement vigilance on the part of the rank 
and file if democracy is to be preserved. 

The financial practices of the labor movement have 
been subjected to criticism, and not without some justifi- 
cation. In one of the most flagrant cases on record, the 
president of a national union, Scalise of the building ser- 
vice employes, was convicted in 1940 of stealing $60,000 
from the union through padded expense vouchers and 
fake bookkeeping entries. Most unions are careful in the 
handling of funds, however, and for labor as a whole 
steady imprevement over the years is discernible. The 
better unions bond every officer who handles money, re- 
quire uniform bookkeeping practices on the part of their 
locals, audit accounts regularly, and publish full and easily 
understandable financial statements in their official journ- 
als or convention reports. Unions object, however, to 
compulsory publication of finances on the ground that 
belligerent employers, learning the financial resources of 
a union, could shape plans for its defeat and elimina- 
tion. As anti-unionism disappears, this objection will lose 
much of its force. 


SOME TIGHTLY-ORGANIZED CRAFT UNIONS HAVE SOUGHT TO 
utilize their skill to obtain monopoly benefits for those 
inside, using closed books and exorbitant initiation fees 
to bar new members. Certain unions, including the car- 
penters and the-electricians, have admitted lesser skilled 
workers to a class B membership which denied them vot- 
ing rights in the organization. Some unions, similarly, 
have unduly limited the amount of work to be performed 
by each man, to make the job last; or they have prevented 
the introduction of improved machinery, forced employ- 
ers to hire unnecessary workers, or had their members do 
over work already completed by workers elsewhere, 
a custom which stirred a great of deal of criticism during 
the New York World’s Fair. 

It was such practices as these that Assistant Attorney 
General Thurman W. Arnold sought to prosecute under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act as unreasonable restraints of 
trade. In a typical case in which Arnold’s division ob- 
tained indictments against both unions and employers, the 
leading plumbing manufacturers in the country, along 
with master plumbers’ associations, jobbers’ associations, 
and the AFL plumbers’ union, were indicted in March 
1940 for maintaining an uneconomical marketing system 
that kept plumbing costs 20 to 25 percent higher than they 
otherwise would have been. The union furnished part of 
the enforcing power by its agreement to refuse union 
labor for handling supplies not sold under the system. 

In another Arnold prosecution, officers of the carpen- 
ters’ union were indicted for boycotting the St. Louis 
brewing cornpany of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., for refusing 
to turn over to its members the work of erecting and 
dismantling machinery being done by another AFL 
union, the International Association of Machinists, under 
contract with the company. This case went to the United 
States Supreme Court, which held in February of. this 
year that the Sherman Act did not apply to disputes be- 
tween unions. 
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Labor spokesmen assert that unions, on the whole, ’ 
diminish rather than increase the volume of strife in in- 
dustry, that in most industries more strikes occur before . 
unionism is recognized than after collective bargaining { 
is established. The peaceful course of the cotton textile | 
industry since its organization by the CIO in 1937 is an } 
Ilustration of this. Other countries, including Great Brit- } 
ain and Sweden, have had a similar experience. People 
who read of a union organizer going into a new territory 
and of a strike soon following may conclude that he 
caused the strike; what typically happens in such cases 1s 
that he provides organization and leadership to workers 
who have endured hardships and built up resentments 
until they reached the exploding point. Often the strike 
occurs spontaneously, and the union representative 1s 
called in afterwards. If he does his job well and the man- 
agement acts in good faith, further grievances usually are 
adjusted as quickly as they occur. 

The record of unions in keeping their agreements has 
been excellent, on the whole, with virtually all the pres- 
sure of national officers exerted on workers to adhere to 
the terms of their contract,-even when some clauses 
work poorly. Violations of contract have been most 
frequent in the early years of collective bargaining, for 
example the many illegal stoppages in General Motors 
plants in the spring of 1937, when neither the com- 
pany foremen nor the union stewards had learned to 
work in harmony, and when both sides harbored sus- 
picion and distrust after their long period of bitter strife. 

Employers have much the same record with regard to 
their agreements. For evidence of violation one has but 
to examine the numerous complaints brought to griev- 
ance committees or impartial chairmen. In a number of 
cases the union has turned the injunction tables on the 
employer, by obtaining court orders restraining him 
from violating the contract. Perhaps the outstanding ex- 
ample of repudiation of contract in the history of Amer- 
ican collective bargaining is that of the coal mine oper- 
ators, following the signing of the famous Jacksonville 
Agreement of 1924. Nevertheless, with employers as with — 
unions, contract repudiation has been relatively rare. Bs 


Employer Responsibility 


EMPLOYERS, TOO, HAVE ENGAGED IN THEIR SHARE OF IRRE- 
sponsible practices. In New York City, as Thomas E. 
Dewey has shown, businessmen in some industries were 
glad to have underworld characters enforce their col-— 
lusive agreements. Nor should it be forgotten that since 
the 1860’s employers have used ex-convicts and plug-— 
uglies as spies, strikebreakers, and armed guards. In 1939 — 
Senator La Follette, following his. long investigation, 
could say that the important National Metal Trades As- 
sociation “furnished strikeguards, whose records revealed 
that they were men of vicious and violent character, some 
of them with long criminal careers,” and that the As- 
sociated Industries of Cleveland “furnished to its mem- 
bers strikeguards who were recruited from the gutters of 
Cleveland through an underworld grapevine.” = 
The General Motors Corporation spent $994,000 fo 
labor spies from January 1934, through July 1936, employ- 
ing fourteen separate spy agencies; in its service Pinker- 
ton agents spied on former Assistant Secretary of Labo 
Edward F. McGrady when he visited Toledo during 
a strike in 1935 in the capacity of a government mediator. 
General Motors reached a climax when it obtained 
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,set of spies from the Pinkerton agency to spy upon an- 
, other set of spies it had previously employed through the 
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Corporations Auxiliary Co. All this has been changed 
since General Motors recognized the union, but employ- 
ers who have engaged in such practices can scarcely hold 


‘up their hands in horror at union irresponsibility. 


) Should Unions Incorporate? 


IF UNIONS ARE SOCIALLY DESIRABLE AND THEIR PRACTICES ON 
the whole beneficial, people often ask, if racketeering and 


, anti-social monopolistic practices are limited to a rela- 


tively small number, why should unions oppose compul- 

sory incorporation or government regulation? Has any- 

one but the crooked labor leader anything to fear? 
The proposal of compulsory incorporation assumes that 


unions escape legal responsibility, whereas employers, as 
: corporations, are subject to suit. Yet employers, subject to 
i 


no compulsion in this respect, incorporate to limit liabil- 
ity. Moreover the United States Supreme Court in its 


(Coronado Coal decision in 1922, held that a union, 
, though unincorporated, was subject to suit. The property 


of individual union members may also be seized for un- 
lawful union actions, under the Supreme Court deci- 
sion in the Danbury Hatters case of 1908. Edwin E. Witte, 


iin his notable volume on “The Government in Labor 


Disputes,” has a three-page list of successful damage suits 
against unions or their members. 
Were unions forced to incorporate or register before 


i they could become active, labor fears that hostile author- 
‘ities might delay or bar incorporation for organizations 


they disliked, or remove them from the accredited list 


if they acted vigorously. Employers who still keep spies 


in union ranks might readily put an incorporated union 
into receivership at a critical moment, or a disgruntled 
union faction might accomplish the same purpose. 

With monopolistic practices of highly skilled or strate- 
gically placed unions, such as the building trades or the 
teamsters, in mind, Assistant Attorney General Arnold 
now proposes amendment of the Sherman Act to prevent 
unions from restraining interstate commerce except for 
legitimate labor aims. But this would allow the Depart- 
ment of Justice, in whose labor sympathies trade union- 
ists have limited confidence, to determine which union 
aims are “legitimate.” 

Despite the services to workers performed by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and other labor agencies of 
the government, there still lingers in the minds of union 
leaders a deep-seated distrust of governmental inter- 
ference in union finances or other internal affairs. Were 
the regulation of unions to be placed permanently in the 
hands of men who believed in genuine collective bar- 
gaining, such as those who have served on the important 
labor boards that President Roosevelt has appointed, most 
labor leaders’ objections could be brushed aside as due to 
a desire to retain absolute power, if not to hide wrong- 
doing. What is properly to be feared, however, is the type 
of regulation unions would suffer were someone less 
thoroughly committed to the principle of collective bar- 
gaining to exercise the appointive power. 

Moreover, unionists point out that the judiciary, which 


will interpret any law regulating union practices, fre- 


quently is unsympathetic to labor. The judge who issued 


an injunction against the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 


ers in Philadelphia in 1922, declaring that “This organi- 
zation is no corporation, should have no legal recogni- 
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tion, and should be driven out of all existence as a men- 
ace to the nation” was an extreme instance, yet he helps 
to explain labor’s ingrained fear of judicial control. 

Nevertheless, with legal compulsion on employers to 
deal with unions, and with increasing economic compul- 
sion on workers, through the closed shop, to become mem- 
lers, the trade union movement has ceased to be purely 
private and voluntary. Probably the labor movement will 
not succeed in avoiding regulation; its hope should be 
that regulation can be delayed until employers give up 
anti-unionism, and until labor has sufficient political in- 
fluence to assure the appointment of fair-minded admin- 
istrators and judges. 


The Need for Labor Statesmanship 


IN THE MEANTIME THE LABOR MOVEMENT MUST CONVINCE 
the public that it is actively seeking to eliminate abuses. 
By a vigorous exercise of its power to conduct investiga- 
tions and make recommendations to the annual conven- 
tions—quite apart from the anti-racketeering powers con- 
ferred upon it last year—the AFL executive council prob- 
ably could compel the resignation or expulsion of most 
crooked officers. Where the national heads of a particular 
union dare to protect an improper official, the AFL should 
revoke the charter of that union, and sacrifice an afhliate 
rather than its own good name. 

Both AFL and CIO, similarly, should frankly admit 
that there is a problem of responsibility to the union mem- 
bership in the proper handling of funds and the achieve- 
ment and preservation of a functioning democracy; that 
there is a problem of responsibility to employers, in the 
observance of contracts, the promotion of efficiency, and 
the elimination of graft; and that there is a problem of 
responsibility to the public, to end unduly burdensome 
practices of monopoly unionism, keep the unions open to 
membership on reasonable terms, keep unions clean, speed 
defense production. Both AFL and CIO would have much 
to gain by establishing standing committees to receive 
and investigate complaints of abuses, to give publicity to 
evils and recommendations to cure them, and to strive 
publicly to raise labor’s standard of responsibility. 

Settlement of the AFL-CIO cleavage, could that be ac- 
complished, undoubtedly would be the evidence of labor 
statesmanship most welcomed by the public, as well as 
by employers and union members. Real difficulties block 
the path to this goal—differences in structure, in philoso- 
phy, and in personalities. The division between craft 
unionism and industrial unionism is as sharp as when the 
CIO was formed, and in the intervening six years new 
areas of conflict have developed. To solve the jurisdic- 
tional jigsaw puzzle would take months of difficult ne- 
gotiation, given the best of good will on both sides. Added 
to this are personal animosities, vested interests in salaries 
and prestige, and left wing control of some CIO unions. 

Yet a solution is not impossible. In both camps there 
are moderate factions favoring renewed efforts to end 
labor’s civil war on a basis fair to all. President Roose- 
velt’s desire for labor peace is another important factor. 
AFL and CIO have many common interests, including 
the protection of labor’s legislative gains. The labor pol- 
icy committee of OPM consists of six members from AFL 
unions, six from the CIO, and four from railroad labor | 
organizations. The harmonious working relationships on 
this body may bring about better understanding, and help 
pave the way to labor peace. 
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Acme 
Strikers of North American Aviation, Inglewood, Calif., set 


upon an officer. The government terminated this June strike striking workers 


‘ Acme 
In Bethlehem, Pa., mounted police ride into a gathering of 


in the Bethlehem Steel conflict in March 


DISORDER AND VIOLENCE 


COOPERATION AND NEGOTIATION 


Harry Rubenstein Board of Mediation 


Dress associations and International Ladies Garment Work- Workers’ and employers’ representatives thresh out their dif- 
ers, renewing their contract, discuss the industry’s problems ferences with the aid of the N. Y. State Board of Mediation 


ing comment 
Pettus Kaufman 


Below: Workers who have just won recognition for their union. A speaker at their victory meeting has just made an amus 


Tares in the Wheat 


An exploration of subversive activities 


LOUIS STARK 


by Nazi and communist sympa- } 


thizers behind the union front:—by the ranking labor reporter at the | 


nation’s capital 


THE PICTURE OF NATIONAL DEFENSE AND SUBVERSIVE ACTIVI- 
ties is like a mirror with two sides. One side reflects the 
Nazi-Fascist aspect; the other side, the communist. 

The Nazi-Fascist penetration of our defense program 
has been, in the main, confined to managerial and indus- 
trial circles, to attempts to nurture appeasement in the 
breasts of isolation-minded businessmen, and to espion- 
age—industrial, economic, and military. 

Nazi espionage activities range from seeking the secret 
of the Norden bombsight to spying on vessels leaving 
American ports and assembling data on shipbuilding 
and naval construction. Such activities call for a vast net- 
work of agents. Factory espionage requires skilled work- 
men in key plants, sufficiently trusted to be able to pass 
on their information without being suspected. 

The recent espionage trials in New York City indicate 
how extensive the Nazi-Fascist attack on the American 
defense program has been. Apparently the method pur- 
sued was to inveigle isolated men and women to serve 
for pay, for reasons of national prestige or of fanatical 
devotion to the Fatherland. 

Such organized activities as those carried on under 
the direction of Fritz Wiedemann, former German Con- 
sul at San Francisco, enlisted individuals rather than 
organizations. To what extent the Hitler-Stalin pact was 
utilized by German agents in the United States to bring 
pressure to bear on American communists to engage 
in espionage work for them is a secret of the State De- 
partment. That it was considerable is admitted. Agents 
of the “new order” seem to have been more successful, 
at least in the United States, in managerial circles than 
in the ranks of organized labor. The communists rather 
than the Nazis have been responsible in large measure 
for subversive activities behind the union “front” which 
are the major theme of this article. We must go back 
twenty years to get them in perspective. 

Communism as a political force in American life is 
slight as judged by the votes cast in elections. A major 
part of the activities of the Communist Party in the 
United States has been devoted to the trade unions 
which are directly connected with the vital channels of 
industrial production and distribution. 

Founded to spread the ideas of communism in all lands, 
the Communist International (Comintern) established a 
section known as the Profitern or Red Trade Union 
Internationa]. This section formed affiliates in many coun- 
tries. As the foreign policy of the Soviet government 
changed, so the Comintern and the Profitern changed and 
new slogans were handed down to the various com- 
munist parties and their followers in the ranks of labor. 
The trade unions were reserved for a special role—to be 
the advance guard of the revolutionary proletariat who 
would “activate” the masses and lead them toward the 
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States, the communist attitude towards trade unions 
fluctuated from “boring from within,” to setting up sep- 
arate or dual unions, and then back again to the “boring 
from within” policy which was in effect in 1935 when 
the CIO was formed. 

In 1920 W. Z. Foster, twice Communist Party candi- 
date for President, who had once been a Bryan Demo- 
crat, later a syndicalist, and then an active organizer 
in the American Federation of Labor, formed the Trades 
Union Educational League. The League’s policy was 
to “bore from within” existing unions and to capture 
them for “progressive” purposes. Which, as it later ap- 
peared, included affiliation with the Red Trade Union 
International. 

The TUEL placed communists in strategic sections, but 
sought to give the impression that the organization was 
non-communist by also including non-party members 
in the set-up. So-called progressive trade union commit- 
tees were formed to fight within the existing unions. 
Foster’s idea was that they could eventually win control 
of the national unions by first taking over the offices 
of the locals and then moving up to the top. 3 

This program failed and the TUEL found that it was 
really organizing only Communist Party members. ‘Two 
years later it became a subsidiary of the party and began 
to plant “cells” in existing AFL unions. The AFL, how- 
ever, fought such efforts and its unions expelled mem- 
bers of the League. BS 


goal set by the Comintern. Thus, here in the United | 
| 


THE COMMUNISTS WERE ACTIVE IN THE TWENTIES AMONG 
the textile workers, ladies’ garment workers, men’s cloth- 
ing workers, miners, steel workers, and maritime workers. — 
Where rank and file union members were disheartened — 
by venal or corrupt leadership, communists stepped into 
the lead. They took the clubbings on picket lines as part 
of their duty. Unfortunately, these positive tactics were 
negated by the need to follow the Communist Party line. 
This permitted little leeway to the rank and file left 
wing leaders. _ 
In Passaic in 1925 they led a revolt of textile workers 
which shut down some mills, but they were unable to cap- 
italize on the legitimate unrest of the strikers. Employers 
would not sign contracts with unions that made no con- 
cealment of their communist leadership. Defeated and 
sullen, the strikers returned to work. SS 
One of the most disastrous strikes of the period, led 
by communists and their associates, was that of th 
New York cloakmaker members of the Internatio 
Ladies Garment Workers Union in 1926. The strike h 
no raison d'etre except the communist slogan of “no 
class collaboration.” a 
Governor Alfred E. Smith’s commission had made 


thorough study of the cloak and suit industry and had 
been instrumental in obtaining for the union important 
concessions by the time the agreement had expired. It 
was apparent that another year would mean additional 
progress for the union. 

As a result of their closely integrated policy of work- 
ing through small groups of activists, the communists 
were in possession of a majority of the votes of the joint 
board of local unions which decided on the strike. 

From the beginning, the communist-dominated strike 
committee made major blunders. Late in the strike, in 
order to form contacts with the police, they engaged 
Arnold Rothstein, a notorious gambler and go-between. 
Rothstein, furnished with large sums of money, was re- 
lied upon to “keep the police in line” when strikers got 
into trouble. At the same time he hired gangsters who 
would protect strikers from the strong arm agents of 
the employers and, if need be, invade employers’ shops 
to spread the strike. 

It was soon apparent that the unsavory elements were 
corrupting the entire situation. The walkout lasted twenty 
weeks and the settlement set the union back for years. 
The financial cost of the strike was estimated at $3,000,- 
000 but the intangible costs in morale and defeatism were 
incalculable. 

David Dubinsky, head of the cutters’ union, a shrewd 
observer of this strike, learned the lessons which, when 
he became president of the Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, he applied so effectively that communists have 
not been able to repeat the performance of 1926. 
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It was in 1926 that the executive committee of the 
Comintern chided the TUEL for its failures on the labor 
front. The American Labor Year Book of 1930 published 
the Comintern’s decree ordering the TUEL to become 
an independent labor organization. This had been ac- 
complished in Cleveland in August 1929, when the name 

as changed to the Trade Union Unity League. At that 
time the league formally set out as a rival to the American 
Federation of Labor with a program “to abolish capital- 
ism and to establish a workers’ and farmers’ government.” 
Thereafter the new organization instituted eleven inde- 
pendent unions and engaged in many strike activities, but 
by 1934 these unions had either been completely wiped out 
or had trickled to nominal membership. 


THE DEPRESSION YEARS OF 1929-33 FOUND THE COMMUNIST 
unions in a woefully depleted state. They were apparently 
swinging toward oblivion when events pushed the pen- 
dulum the other way. First, communists were able to 
capitalize the discontent of employes in the mass produc- 
tion industries during the short-lived NRA experiment. 
Then came the enactment of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act in 1935. And when, late that year, John L. 
Lewis organized the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion and swept the field in seeking organizers, the com- 
munists hustled for places on the staff of the new organ- 
ization. 

In those days, the CIO partook of the aspect of a 
crusade. The mass production industries were almost 
wholly unorganized and Lewis's appeals to the unskilled 


Wide World 


At Inglewood, Calif., pickets surrounded the North American Aviation plant under the leadership of local UAW-CIO officials 
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and semi-skilled brought an immediate response from all 
sections of the country and from men working in 4 
multitude of plants. 

It was probably a normal thing for communists [0 
infiltrate into the CIO for there was a dearth of trained, 
seasoned trade union leaders ready and willing to follow 
the Lewis banner. In 1924 Lewis had denounced the 
revolutionary tactics they used in seeking to get con- 
trol of the United Mine Workers of America. When 
a “Save the Union” committee was formed in 1928 during 
the mine union’s parlous days, Lewis “cleaned out” his 
opponents because of the communist leadership that was 
associated with them and also because they represented a 
dual movement within his own union. 

Contrast this with the ease with which communists and 
“fellow travelers” penetrated the CIO in 1935 and after, 
during the early drives when millions of dollars were 
flung into the campaign to organize the basic industries. 
CIO unions in which, as a result, communists, fellow 
travelers, and their associates have been conspicuous in- 
clude the National Maritime Union, the American Com- 
munications Association, the Longshoremen and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, United Federal Workers, the Inter- 
national Woodworkers Association, the United Office and 
Professional Workers, the United Cannery and Packing 
House Workers, the Farm Equipment Workers Organ- 
izing Committee, the American Newspaper Guild, the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union, the United 
Furniture Workers, the Transport Workers Union, and 
the State, County and Municipal Workers Union. A 
tool and die local of the United Automobile Workers of 
America (CIO) is under party line domination, and party 
line followers are in strategic posts in the United Radio, 
Electric and Machine Workers, whose president, James H. 
Carey, has been at odds with the left wing for some time. 
This opposition lost Carey his reelection at the UREMW 
convention in early September, but he still retains his post 
as secretary of the CIO. 

Today communists are barred by a constitutional pro- 
vision from the United Mine Workers of America, pre- 
sided over by John L. Lewis, founding chief of the CIO. 
Communism is not a factor in the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, of which Sidney Hillman is presi- 
dent. The International Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
led by David Dubinsky, has been freed from the polemics 
and maneuvers of the left wing elements. Although com- 
munist: organizers filtered into posts under the CIO’S 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee, they have been 
quietly dropped in the last few years under orders from 
Philip Murray, CIO president. 


EXCEPT FOR THREE LOCALS OF TEACHERS, RECENTLY PURGED, 
and some building trades unions, the AFL has been quite 
free of cormmunist control. 

Communists in trade unions are exceedingly fortunate. 
They are protected by the more conservative leaders, who, 
torn between what they consider trade union duty and 
what they fear would be interpreted as going back on 
their own, defend men who, they know reasonably well, 
follow the party line. Particularly was this true during 
the “United Front” period of 1935-1939. Hitherto, the 
communists had been so far to the left that men like 
Norman Thomas, leader of the Socialist Party, were re- 
garded by them as “social fascists” and the party’s policy 
was ultra-revolutionary. Two years after Hitler came to 
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power, and showed no desire to stop his propaganda 
against Bolshevism, Moscow decreed the United Front. } 
Revolutionary slogans were dropped, communism became | 
“Twentieth Century Americanism” and the communists 

were willing to cooperate with almost any group, except | 
Trotskyists. This period came to an end with the Hitler- 
Stalin pact of August 1939. The United Front collapsed | 
;mmediately, The war that followed became one between 
“imperialists” so far as the communists were concerned, | 
revolutionary slogans began to crop up, while strikes in 
defense industries were encouraged. This phase ended 

abruptly when Hitler attacked on the east last June. | 
Cooperation “in aid of Britain and the Soviet Union” is’ | 
now the order of the day. 


The Party Line 

CoMMUNIST LEADERSHIP AND PARTY LINE FOLLOWERS TEND TO 
identify themselves by a simple pattern—namely, their 
swings back and forth with the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union. Thus when the USSR was. for collective 
security against fascist aggression, resolutions along these 
lines appeared like magic at all meetings dominated by 
communists and their fellow travelers. The Hitler-Stalin 
pact in 1939 turned a new page in Soviet policy and the 
party line swung in another direction. American com- 
munist literature then omitted the previous anti-fascist — 
slogans and denounced “the war between two imperial- 
isms,” with special attacks on the role of the British in 
India, Africa, and other colonies. Anti-war propaganda 
was circulated in the United States, support of the Ameri- 
can defense effort was ignored and emphasis was placed 
on the grievances of employes in defense industries. The 
disparate wage scales and pay classifications in some 
plants, notably in the aircraft industry, played directly 
into the hands of left wing elements. The employes in 
these plants had just grievances which should have been — 
redressed. The workers themselves, many just out of 
highschool and entirely lacking in trade union experience, 
were easily led. There was no reason for them to suspect 
ulterior motives, particularly when their grievances were 
being agitated by union officials. What the young em- 
ployes did not know at first was that many of these ~ 
officials were also party line followers. 

The activity of communists in trade unions affected by 
the defense program was not clearly indicated until 
several months after President Roosevelt, by Executive 
Order, created the National Defense Mediation Board to 
adjust disputes in the defense industries. Board members 
at first did not suspect that any cases referred to them — 
were other than normal labor-management disputes. 

The Communist Party line, however, became unmis- 
takably visible in a series of strikes in the spring of 1941, — 
notably the strike at the North American Aviation Com- 
pany in Inglewood, Calif., the Allis-Chalmers strike near 
Milwaukee, the strike of die casters at Cleveland plants j 
of the Aluminum Company of America and in the 
defiance of the Defense Mediation Board by several 
unions, notably the CIO’s International Woodworkers 
Association. Be <4 

The grievance leading to the dispute in the North | 
American Aviation plant had a bona fide basis, low mini- 
mum wage scales. When a stoppage appeared imminent, 
the Defense Mediation Board arranged a truce according 
to a formula that had already met with considerable suc- 
cess: deferment of the strike with the understanding, 
agreed upon by the company, that the terms finally 
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worked out would be retroactive to the day negotiations 
yegan. 

Under this truce, union and company officials flew to 
Washington. Conferences with the board had been under 
way for two days when a strike was called without warn- 
yng at the Inglewood plant. The excuse given by local 
ceaders was that the defense board was estallingy ara 
vharge that lacked any merit since the defense board’s 
wanel had been assiduously digging into the case. 


Tommunists and Defense Strikes 


(HAT THE LOCAL UNION LEADER OF THE STRIKE HAD REGISTERED 
sa communist in California in 1938 might have remained 
uidden had it not been for an incident in connection with 
|. hearing of the Dies committee. Hugh Ben Inzer, for- 
mer president of a CIO local in a General Motors plant 
on the west coast, had told that committee that there was 

. revolt among union members against the leading part 

seing taken by communists. In the audience was Emil J. 

Freitag, president of the aircraft division local of the 
210’s United Automobile Workers at the North Ameri- 

ran Aviation plant. He was in Washington with other 

mnion officials to appear before the Defense Mediation 

Board in connection with the Inglewood dispute. 

As the committee session concluded for lunch, Freitag 
ind two of his associates descended on the committee 
able and denounced Inzer’s testimony to Representative 
erry Voorhis, a member of the committee from Cali- 
ornia. Freitag declared that he had never had anything 
»0 do with communism and he and his associates insisted 
hey were “100 percent American.” 

At this moment a committee attache handed Mr. Voorh- 
s a telegram from the committee’s west coast represent- 
itive saying that Freitag had registered as a Communist 
Party voter in 1938. 

“You are a registered communist, aren’t you?” asked 
Voorhis. - 

“Not that I know of,” Freitag replied, unaware of the 
contents of the telegram. 

Freitag was asked if he would be willing to appear on 
the stand before the committee and testify under oath that 
ne had not registered as a communist. 

“You’ve got me,” said Freitag, as he turned away and 

eft for lunch but not before he had been served with a 

subpoena to appear at the afternoon session. 

After lunch, Freitag was asked by Representative Joe 
Starnes of Alabama, who presided at the session, whether 
ne had registered as a Communist Party member on 
January 8, 1938. 

“I would say that I am not a member of the Com- 

unist Party,” replied Freitag. 

“Did you register as a communist voter on January 8, 

11938?” persisted Starnes. 

“Yes,” Freitag answered, “but after about two months 
changed my affiliation to the Progressive Bartyy ate 
An important figure in the North American Aviation 
trike was Wyndham Mortimer, middle-aged organizer 

or the United Automobile Workers, formerly a vice- 
resident of that organization. In his youth a member of 

he United Mine Workers, Mortimer, veteran of the auto 
orkers’ union campaign in General Motors, was trans- 
erred to the west coast in 1939. He was, in his union, 
alled a follower of the Communist Party line. While 
ttached to the Detroit office of the UAW in 1938, Morti- 
er was closely identified with William Weinstone, dis- 


trict organizer of the Communist Party in Detroit, and 
B. K. Gebert, a Cemmunist Party functionary assigned to 
the steel and automobile industries. He met them fre- 
quently, and together they sought to persuade Richard T. 
Frankensteen, then on the union executive board, to join 
with them in their opposition to the then president, 
Hiceer Martin, an opponent of communism. Joseph Zack, 
a former Communist Party functionary, testified before 
the Dies committee that Mortimer joined the party in 
1933, and that he had endorsed Mortimer’s application. 
Mortimer has repeatedly denied that he is a communist. 

Although he had been assigned to work in Seattle, the 
North American strike found Mortimer in the vicinity 
of that factory, where he took an active part with other 
left wing leaders. His activities in connection with the 
North American strike resulted in his dismissal by R. J. 
Thomas, president of the auto union. 

By their action in forcing the North American strike 
despite the standstill agreement for mediation, the local 
union leaders not only challenged their national leader- 
ship but threw down the gauge to the government itself. 
When the strike was called locally the Defense Mediation 
Board panel dropped its conferences at Washington with 
the principals to await further developments. These were 
not long in coming. Efforts by Philip Murray, president 
of the CIO, and Richard T. Frankensteen, aircraft division 
chief of the UAW-CIO, to effect a return to work of the 
strikers were unavailing. A few days later federal troops 
took over the plant, moved the pickets several blocks away 
and soon all the employes were back at work with gov- 
ernment assurance that their rights would be amply pro- 
tected. Several weeks later, a contract was negotiated 
which was eminently satisfactory to the union. 


The Strike Pattern 


Hap tHe Norra AMERICAN AVIATION STRIKE STOOD BY 
itself it might have been a lone example of communist 
activity and possibly an exceptional one. However, it was 
apparent that left wing forces, through their own “under- 
ground” had fixed a pattern for such cases. Soon after- 
wards the National Die Casters Union, affliated with the 
CIO, was involved in a strike at the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America’s plant in Cleveland. In this instance 
the same procedure as..that followed in the North 
American strike took place. That is, the local leaders of 
the die casters’ union in Cleveland called the strike, while 
the national leaders of. the union were conferring with 
the Defense Mediation Board in Washington. In this case 
there could hardly have been an excuse that the board 
was “stalling” as the walkout was ordered just a few 
hours after a Defense Mediation Board panel had sat 
down to talk the situation over with the national leaders. 
Yet “stalling” was the word used in Cleveland by local 
leaders in attempting to justify their breach of the agree- 
ment not to strike pending mediation by the board. 

The chief negotiators in the die casters’ strike were 
Edward T. Cheyfitz, a national officer of the union, who 
;s a former member of the Young Communists’ League, 
and Alex Balint. Balint, an organizer for the die casters’ 
union, was summoned before the Dies committee while 
he was in Washington on the strike parleys. Several wit- 
nesses testified to his communist activity and affiliations. 
According to this testimony, he was known by his party 
name of “Al Barry,” and under this name had contributed 
an article on “Winning Youth (Continued on page 667 ) 
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‘ Courtesy eragil Galleries, New Vork 


Painted from drawings made at the plant of the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, Calif. 
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abor Puts in Mind and Muscle 


J. RAYMOND WALSH 


How and where unions work with management to increase output, cut 


\‘AUTOs MUST BE CUT BY 40 PERCENT NEXT YEAR. DEFENSE 
demands it. Yes, I know. It will knock two hundred 
thousand men out of work. But I can’t help that. If they’d 
put Reuther’s plan in ten months ago, there wouldn’t be 
vholesale socking. But hell, there’s no other way now.” 

So speaks a top-flight administration official, staccato 
style giving wings to the stated urgency of his text. De- 
ense crisis! Production imperative! Unemployment the 
price! It sounds like nonsense and in a measure it is, sad 
and tragic nonsense that perhaps need not have been. 
Sor Reuther’s plan is a year old now. 

Walter Reuther, for years a skilled auto worker, now 
mead of the General Motors division of the powerful 
JJnited Auto Workers (CIO), had an idea. The European 
war was going badly for the British, catastrophically for 
he French. Europe’s little peoples were everywhere prone 
oeneath a victor’s heel. Congress and the President called 
‘or planes by the thousands, and the nation woke to find 
‘ts instant capacity small. Plants were few, equipment 
inadequate, personnel untrained. William Knudsen, lead- 
‘ng character in production’s drama, said quietly, “We 


program from the bottom. 

_ But time marches on. So, too, did Hitler’s legions. From 
yvriters, politicians, workers, and businessmen came the 
question: How can defense be stepped up in this fast- 


ontext that Reuther came forward. 

“Normal methods can build all the planes we need,” he 
waid, “if we wait until 1942 or 1943 to get them. But the 
need for planes is immediate and terrifying. We dare not 
nvite disaster which may come with further delay.” 

With a group of his fellow unionists, he surveyed the 
‘uto industry. Their findings and proposals, the Reuther 
blan, were laid before defense officials in Washington. 
7ifty percent of the auto industry’s potential capacity, they 
naid, lay idle. Plants capable of producing eight million 
bars annually were producing four million. One hundred 
housand auto workers were unemployed and at the fac- 
ory gates. Let these men and these resources be combined 
o make planes and engines. Re-tool existing machines 
with jigs, dies, and fixtures necessary for planes. Use idle 
presses to stamp out wings and fuselages. No burden, they 
msisted, would fall on the critical, already overcrowded 

achine tool industry. Rather that load would be eased, 
or the new tools could be made in the shops of the auto 
dustry itself. In six months, “Detroit could be turning 
but 500 planes a day.” 

Three points must be emphasized. First the plan was 
inionism speaking in what to many were unaccustomed 
ccents of “increased output,” “accelerated production.” 
second, the plan was prepared by men possessed of special 
ompetence in the job, not theorists but men of the prac- 
‘iced hand. And third, nothing whatever has come of it. 
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must begin with the blueprints,” and set out to build a 


moving shadow of the War for the World? It was in this 


waste, and speed defense:—by a specialist in labor problems, professor of 
economics at Williams College 


Executives of the aircraft industry opposed the idea, not 
because it would not produce planes, but because it would. 
It might bite into their business, a “cruel joke” according 
to a leading figure in the trade. By an odd twist, the auto 
leaders opposed it too. Willing enough to make planes and 
parts, they were disinclined to make them with existing 
equipment. That might force down auto production at a 
moment of booming sales. With auto equipment tooled 
for aircraft, it might mean inability later to exploit ex- 
panded demand. Behind this was an important, a disturb- 
ing fact: many business leaders reveal a distrust of sug- 
gestions that emanate from workers, in particular organ- 
ized workers, a fear fed by long opposition to unions and 
a tenacious notion that unions resist efficiency on the job. 

So Reuther’s plan was suffocated by silence. 


Collaboration in Defense Industry 


THis Is A SERIOUS MATTER. For OVER A CENTURY AMERICAN 
workers in varying numbers have elected to join unions. 
Unionism has leaped ahead in the last ten years. If not 
forcibly restrained, unionism will almost surely continue 
to grow. 

Meantime the nation is embarked on a gigantic effort 
to preserve democracy in the world. At the very least, this 
effort will require the fullest and freest support from 
workers, organized and unorganized. Employer distrust 
of unionism and resistance to its proffered aid is serious 
because it may undermine democracy’s morale. Side by 
side with militancy or narrow partisanship in the labor 
movement can be found abundant evidence of social 
statesmanship. Specifically, union-management coopera- 
tion has manifested just those qualities of imagination 
and responsibility called for in all groups at a time of na- 
tional crisis. 


Bur LET ME CITE OTHER EXAMPLES FROM FOUR PRINCIPAL 
areas in which labor has made overtures to the defense 
program: 


Priorities Unemployment: A small city in Wisconsin may 
serve to focus the problem. An aluminum town, where 
shining kitchen-ware has been the order of the years. 
Three thousand men and women provide the human part 
of the town’s industry. From their hands flow the vital 
income which supports the community. Suddenly alumi- 
num is scarce. Then there is none at all. Machines, fac- 
tories, men are idle. The shock brings workers and man- 
agement together. To Washington are dispatched repre- 
sentatives to discuss with OPM officials what can be done 
to save people from distress and to salvage skills for na- 
tional need. The AFL gives ready aid. And presently this 
plant is at work on a defense contract for which its re- 
sources are appropriate. 

This is but one of hundreds of similar cases. No matter 
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how careful the planning (and the planning has not been 
careful) there inevitably will be hundreds more. Some ex- 
pect this type of unemployment to reach two million be- 
fore the top is reached. In this situation, both the CIO and 
the AFL are hard at work conferring with OPM on pro- 
cedures, winning delays in application of priorities, and 
attempting to get defense contracts to replace the produc- 
tion of consumer goods. 


Community Pools: In several localities, labor has aided 
(sometimes initiated) community surveys of resources 
available for defense production and methods of putting 
them to use. Beaver County is an instance. 

This western county in Pennsylvania is the home of 
large steel mills. Favored from the start with defense or- 
ders, its workers were early contributing to national pro- 
duction. But the population was not satisfied. Leaders of 
church, club, business, and labor groups formed a Com- 
mittee for Industrial Expansion to study and recommend 
what more Beaver County could do to help the nation 
“mobilize its maximum resources, manpower, and indus- 
try.” It inventoried every idle machine, factory, and 
worker; classified skills and listed facilities for further 
training. The findings were impressive, and were sent to 
OPM with an offer to cooperate in any feasible way to 
get these idle facilities into use. 


Industry Coordination: Philip Murray is the head of the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee and knows the in- 
dustry well. Months ago, his organization became con- 
vinced that the nation faced a severe shortage in steel. It 
was convinced, too, that the industry’s leaders and the 
steel men at OPM were either blind to the fact, or, for 
whatever reasons, not going to do anything about it. So 
SWOC set out to discover what could be done. 

These labor men knew from experience the immense 
internal efficiency of the individual steel firm. Study now 
impressed them with the inefficiency of the industry as a 
whole. Each large steel concern is a “congeries of compan- 
ies,” coordinated by a so-called top schedule clerk. His 
is an important function: namely, so to relate the multiple 
facilities of the firm as to secure maximum output. Mur- 
ray described a particular company which “operates its 
own pig iron and steel furnaces and produces the follow- 
ing finished goods: sheets, tinplate, tubular goods, 
structural shapes, wire and nail products. Combined, these 
finishing facilities of the firm considerably exceed its 
open hearth and Bessemer capacities. Yet the firm, 
through proper coordination, is able to meet all the de- 
mands of its customers for finished products with its ex- 
isting steel making facilities.” He concluded that what is 
good for one company would be good for the industry: 
a top schedule clerk for the industry, who should coordi- 
nate for maximum output. 

It may be argued that SWOC was simply interested in 
getting more jobs for its members. It was; indeed, it 
should be. But SWOC’s interest in jobs coincided with the 
nation’s need. Mingled with self interest was, happily, the 
drive to serve the country in an effective way. 


Production Planning: Finally both CIO and AFL have 
pressed steadily the necessity of organized labor’s having 


expanded representation at policy making levels through- 


out the entire defense program. Most precise is Mr. Mur- 
ray’s further proposal for Industrial Councils. Let each 
industry, he says, be surveyed for floor space, machinery, 
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skills, and organized as a unit for fullest use. Let a boarc 
of men be placed in charge composed equally of labor} 
management, and government representatives, under the 
chairmanship of the latter. Let all questions of priorities 
contracts, routing of materials and movement of workers) 
be sifted by these men. Only thus, he insists, can interests: 
of all parties be known, appreciated, and treated consist} 
ently with full national welfare. Then small companies} 
would not find theirs a limping role in defense, workers) 
would nowhere find their eagerness to aid paralyzed in 
unemployment, and government would not find its pro- 
gram frustrated by ignorance or lack of plan. — | 
Consideration of labor’s possible contribution to the! 
defense program gains by reference to the background of 
cooperation where labor has demonstrated its capacity to) 
think in terms of loyalties larger than itself. 
Unions must, and most unions do, recognize that many: 
‘nterests of labor and management, though not identical, 
are interdependent. To be sure, where management on 
principle refuses recognition to unionism or deals with it 
but to attempt to undermine and kill it, the union answer 
is apt to be militant resistance and concealed sabotage. 
Cooperation in such an atmosphere is clearly impossible. 
But once management genuinely accepts unionism, the 
way is cleared, at least in part, for the discovery of inter- 
dependence and the practice of cooperative dealing. 


The Pioneer Experiments 


THAT HAS BEEN A LIVING TRADITION IN THE MEN’S CLOTHING 
industry since the historic Hart, Schaffner & Marx agree- 
ment of 1916 and the pioneer scheme of labor-manage- 
ment collaboration that it ushered in. The young labor 
leader was Sidney Hillman. 

Adversity, creating necessity, can free invention. The 
early Twenties brought adversity to this industry nation- 
ally, when a fickle public switched to cheaper garments 
and a secular depression settled upon the trade. The effort 
to fend off extinction became desperate. Employers 
searched for production economies; unions sought to 
protect jobs. Again Sidney Hillman turned necessity to 
account, communicating his creative spark of leadership 
to managers as well as workers—as president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. Out of it 
came a hundred inventive means for pooling common in- 
terests and advancing mutual well-being. 7 

Necessity can be fickle, too. The southern shift of 
plants and capital and the depression in the Thirties were 
factors in snuffing out another of the pioneer demonstra- 
tions of labor-management-collaboration at the Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton Mills. So, failures there have been, some 
large; but there have been enduring successes, too, as this 
new kind of industrial relations has struggled to mature 
Consider the plan set up in 1923 and increasingly suc 
cessful today in the shops of the Baltimore and Ohio Rai : 
road. 

The shop crafts struck in 1922, lost, and a rash of com 
pany unions spread over a fevered industry. The defeatec 
national unions turned to cooperation, hoping thus to wit 
back management’s regard. The strike had so impairet 
shop efficiency that the roads had begun to let out repai 
work to independent concerns, thus shrinking the employ 
ment opportunities of railroad employes. This suppliec 
an added incentive to the unions for overtures of friend 
ship. Some managements were anxious to restore repai 
work to shops in which their investments were large an 
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»wasted through idleness. But they needed reassurance on 
»work efficiency. Stimulated by such considerations, W. H. 
Johnston, president of the Machinists’ Union, and Otto 
1S. Beyer, engineering counsel to the shopcraft unions, ap- 
yproached various roads early in the Twenties with a pro- 
1posal of union-management cooperation. Success eluded 
jthem until Daniel Willard, then president of the Balti- 
imore and Ohio, accepted. In the ensuing five years, four 
nother roads embarked on similar programs. Three of 
/ these plans have lapsed, but the two principal ones (B & 
(O, and Canadian National) go on. 

The central feature of the two plans is the pooling of 
| suggestions for improved efficiency. During the first 
twelve months, 9,000 meetings were held by B & O repre- 
, yielding 28,000 suggestions to improve equip- 
ry ment, procedures, material, organization. Over 85 percent 
of these were accepted, a tribute to the observance and 
competence of the men. The others were dropped as im- 
practicable or postponed as too expensive to be installed 
at the time. Suggestions on both B & O and Canadian 
] National covered wide ground: that pits be cleaned to 
¢ allow men to work more freely; that blocks be piled out 
of the way, yet accessible, instead of scrapped as waste; 
t that store inventories be increased with parts available for 
i repairs, dispensing with the practice of robbing one en- 
gine for another; that electric cords be pulled from sockets 
«during noon shut-down so as to save current. Savings 
;mounted, while workers gained in improved working 
«conditions, better apprenticeship training, in increased 
‘wages (in the early years), vacations with pay (on the 
(Canadian), in the surrender of the hated bonus system, in 
, growth in union membership, and above all in more regu- 
| lar work as repairs were restored to road shops. Support- 
i ing these gains is a healthy morale, with mutual respect, 
and a habit of negotiation and fairness in the daily rou- 
‘tine. Here is no narrow parochialism nor militant nihil- 

ism, but a sober effort to cross lines of self-interest and 
promote the general welfare. j 


The Industrial Revolution was built upon coal. But 
: coal now has to compete with oil and hydroelectric power. 
Adversity, again, for management and labor. So the light- 
“ning of cooperation struck the Rockies. The story of the 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Company is rich in human inter- 
‘est. Through inheritance and purchase, a gifted woman 
-came into control in the Twenties. Overnight Josephine 
Roche altered its board, a union official became a vice- 
president, a labor attorney the general counsel, and a 
policy of bitter opposition to unionism died, to be replaced 
by one of practical good will. The United Mine Workers 
was invited in, and an agreement was signed projecting 
joint efforts to “stabilize employment, production, and 
marketing through cooperative endeavor.” Workers made 
“suggestions for improving output, and the company kept 
‘them informed about business. Output per worker in- 
creased from 5.25 to 6.5 tons a day, compared with 4.7 
tons in other mines in the area. Administrative and selling 
‘costs declined. The number of miners employed each 
month of the year increased from 12 percent in 1928 to 64 
percent in 1932, while average days worked went from 
178 to 192. The average for the whole state in the latter 
year was 128. Employment did not sag, despite deepening 
depression, and the average annual income of employes 
‘remained around $1,600. In yet one more instance union 
_and employer displayed a cooperative will, and both men 
and management tasted its fruit. 
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There are obstacles to the achievement of such con- 
structive ends, obstacles fed by the deep springs of sus- 
picion and fear. Unions are frequently suspicious of em- 
ployers. Employers, too, are suspicious of the men. 


Sand in the Bearings 


THUS THE TELEPHONE RINGS ON THE PITTSBURGH DESK OF A 

ational official of the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, the large new union which arose in 1937 under 
the imaginative drive of John L. Lewis, Philip Murray, 
et al, and the blessing of Myron Taylor, then chairman 
of the board of the U. S. Steel Corporation. With a mem- 
bership of half a million, SWOC now claims contracts for 
steel workers in six hundred plants, among them the 
great ones in a country built upon steel. 

The telephone rings. It is the president of a large firm, 
trouble in his voice. Production in one of his plants is 
bad, has been bad for weeks, and . . . “Well, why is it 
bad when months ago I recognized your union and this 
new era?” The union official dryly blames the trouble 
on the president’s own supervisors: “Behind your back 
they betray your instructions to respect the union con- 
tract. They are bucking the men and the men are bucking 
back. If you don’t get across to those men of yours that 
they cooperate or you'll fire them, you'll continue to have 
trouble and plenty.” 

The president called his immediate assistants on the 
carpet and hammered out that they must abide by the 
union agreement. One of them, amazed, said he had sup- 
posed the contract was only a screen behind which he was 
to continue the fight against the union. He stood corrected, 
but another, unable to learn, was dismissed, a managerial 
casualty to the new unionism. This was three years ago. 
Relationships have improved since then. Now the com- 
pany is considering the union’s proposal to conduct a 
joint research program into ways of reducing waste and 
increasing output. 

The SWOC has adopted cooperation as a definite policy. 
Its thoughtful pamphlet, Production Problems, invites 
employers to joint endeavor to advance the interests of the 
industry, the benefits to be shared equitably by all, fluctu- 
ations in unemployment to be reduced wherever possible, 
labor-saving devices to be installed gradually and in such 
ways as to make discharges unnecessary. The union holds 
that factual analyses and standards of work require an 
atmosphere of democratic conference, not arbitrary de- 
cisions: workers on the job “must participate in the dis- 
cussion of suggestions so that improvements will be 
understood and accepted by the workers.” 

In only a dozen small concerns was the program in 
effect at the beginning of this year. But about one third 
of contracted steel employers have signed agreements at 
some time to conclude or begin negotiations on labor- 
management cooperation. 


Order in a Chaotic Industry 
ANOTHER CASE DESERVES CITATION—THE MOST SIGNIFICANT OF 
all the recent programs, worked out under the creative 
leadership of David Dubinsky, president of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union. 
Each day at noon New York streets and avenues from 
Pennsylvania Station to the Metropolitan Opera House 
suddenly throb with the talk of 60,000 workers. Their 
symbol is the sewing machine; their industry, dresses. 
They are the human constituent of the largest industry 
in the nation’s largest city. Most of them are members 
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of a union which has just embarked upon a program of 
union-management cooperation, described in the metro- 
politan press as “unionism worthy of widespread imita- 
tion” and a “precedent full of promise.” The Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union is attempting, in 
the words of a leading officer, “to do everything in our 
power to put our industry on a sound and solid basis, 
since there can be no personal security in an imsecure 
business.” 

The dress industry has always been insecure. Invest- 
ment is small per shop and per worker employed. With 
entrance into the industry easy, managerial mediocrity is 
endemic, and the number of small marginal firms is dis- 
proportionately large. Inevitably bankruptcies are a habit 
and competition so intense as to cause a persistent and 
relentless pressure upon workers’ wage rates and income. 
This chronic ill health became acute in the years just 
passed. The Great Depression forced large price reduc- 
tions and changes in consumer demand—an intricate 
matter that, briefly, worked to benefit midwest enterprise 
and injure the older New York area. Total sales of the 
New York section of the industry plummeted from nearly 
$800,000,000 in 1929 to less than half that ten years later. 
Then came the nation’s defense program with its multiple 
possibilities of disturbance to this as well as countless 
other consumer industries. Crises compounded. 

Last winter the union negotiated its fourth agreement 
with employers in seven years. Significantly, no request 
for increased wage rates, shorter hours, or extended vaca- 
tions were made. Instead there was a request for joint co- 
operation to save the industry! Two proposals stand out: 
first, a million dollar promotional campaign, jointly 
financed, to increase the purchase of dresses in the United 
States, tap the large market said to exist in Latin America, 
and induce consumers to accept New York as successor 
to Paris as the world’s style center and pace setter; second, 
a comprehensive effort to eliminate waste and increase 
efficiency throughout the industry. 

The first proposition speaks for itself: style shows, ad- 
vertising, and other promotional devices will be jointly 
supported. The second feature of the program is the more 
significant. It is admitted that the general run of factory 
management in the trade is poor. Accounting controls are 
conspicuous by their absence. Jobbers fail to accumulate 
sufficient work to give a shop a “full run.” Work is sent 
out to contractors incomplete, and workers must wait 
while deficiencies are made up. Machinery often is not in 
good repair; breakdowns waste workers’ time, increase 
costs. Here is a vicious circle: inefficiency, poor earnings, 
high overhead, late deliveries—and inefficiency again. Busi- 
ness uncertainty and decline are the assured products of 
such conditions. 


Burt THAT 1s NOT THE WHOLE story. THAT SHOPS NEED NOT 
be operated in this fashion is the insistent position of the 
union. There are progressive managements. Visit a shop 
that employs an unusually large number of workers, four 
hundred in all. Lighting and ventilation are excellent. The 
cutting room, like those in most shops, is well managed. 
But from this point on, the work reveals an unaccustomed 
care. Three employes sort the cut work into bundles, seeing 
that no bundle is sent out without its quota of accessories. 
The bundles go to the operating room and are distributed 
to the operators under the supervision of a union shop 
chairman. By study, the average output of the operators is 
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is an average day’s | 


In this case, eighteen dresses 
oak "din ducing comparable f 


ove ordinary shops pro 
were ts day’s eneie sees the mi ‘og 
eighteen dresses, all of one color to avoid thread c ane 
placed in the hands of each worker. Five girls ee the 
operators with thread, tape, and so on, as eas ore- I 
men are trained to watch each operator s output that pro- 
duction and earnings may be maintained. Standard meth- 
ods are set. Standard equipment is provided and kept in 


constant repair. 


The story might be extended, but the point is clear: 


efficiency in this chaotic industry is possible. The union 
knows it and is confident that mutual efforts to induce it 


everywhere will yield benefits for management, employes, 


and consumers. Here is arresting evidence that unionism 


is capable of far-seeing and responsible relations, that it 1s 
possessed of those qualities of good will and intelligent co- 
operation that are indispensable if an industry 1s to sur- 
vive the strain of great economic change. They are the 
qualities, too, that are needed if a democratic society is to 
preserve itself through unlimited emergency. 


The Issues at Stake 
LET ME RETURN TO THE MATTER WITH WHICH WE BEGAN: 
labor and defense. A gigantic task, ours, of becoming 
arsenal to beleaguered democracy around the world, The 
sheer magnitude of production of materiel is already 
straining the economy. The shifts from consumer goods 
to capital goods, from autos to bombers, from refrigerators 
to tanks, from houses to barracks, the needed redistribu- 
tion of materials and labor with accompaniments of un-_ 
employment, ghost towns, and factories starved by priori- — 
ties... all these will call for deep reserves of good will, — 
foresight, and cooperation from all groups in the popu- — 
lation. It is this circumstance that makes the union-man- 
agement cooperative movement so profoundly important 
now. The habit of dealing with questions in terms not of 
conflict but of conference, the techniques of joint plan- 
ning and working for the common good, are already found 
in the ranks of organized labor. Labor has given repeated 
evidence that it wants to use those habits and techniques. 
for national defense. 

The illustrations of labor’s overtures, as given above, 
are reassuring evidences of the vitality of democracy itself. 
Those plans are “the people speaking.” They are contribu- 
tions from the grass roots. Regrettably, it cannot be said 
that these offers have received the hearing they deserve. 
The Reuther plan, as we have seen, was scorned and 
silenced. The Murray plan for steel fell on indifferent ears. 
The leviathans among the steel companies were, perhaps 
understandably, disinterested in a proposal for distribut- 
ing business away from them to small competitors. The 
proposals for community pools and for over-all production 
planning through industrial councils found industrial 
leaders high in OPM fearful of these labor thrusts, and 
disturbed by these popular movements. 

I believe, however, that we shall come sooner or later 
to a reappraisal of these plans of labor. I believe that we © 
shall see these or similar arrangements installed in critical 
industries. I believe that the vitality of these proposals, the 
need for them and for the democratic élan they can evoke 
will secure their ultimate adoption. And then we shall 
discover not only that labor can cooperate, but that its co- 
operation is of the very essence of victory in the world- 
wide struggle between freedom and tyranny. 
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Management in Evolution 


WILLIAM R. BURROWS 


Why and how enlightened employers change attitudes and practices to 


ment and organized labor:—-by the vice-president in charge of manufac- | 
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bring about mutual confidence and ‘effective team play between manage- } 
' 
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turing, General Electric Company | 


In AMERICAN INDUSTRY, A STRIKE REPRESENTS AN ACCIDENT 
on the road of industrial progress. 

Like an automobile accident it commonly involves two 
individuals, or groups, traveling the same road—if not 
in the same direction, at least toward the same goals. Like 
an automobile accident, not one individual, or one group, 
but both are usually at fault. And like an automobile ac- 
cident, it is dangerous and costly to both parties involved. 

No more than the American motorist desires an auto- 
mobile accident, does the rank and file of American labor 
or American management as a whole desire strikes. And 
yet, like the tremendous toll of life and property taken by 
motor accidents every year on our highways, strikes con- 
tinue to exact their toll of production, wages, and public 
convenience. 

The problem of strikes is no less susceptible of solution 
than the shocking total of highway accidents is susceptible 
of diminution by the improvement of this country’s high- 
ways and the training of the motorists using them. 

If we believe in the principles of democracy, in the 
fundamental integrity and the essential honesty of the 
common man, we must assume that the problems of man- 
agement and labor arise, not out of the selfish desire on 
the part of management to exploit labor, or the equally 
selfish desire on the part of labor to take advantage of 
management, but out of misunderstanding and ignorance. 

Much of this misunderstanding is a hangover from an 
earlier period when a factory owner assigned the hours of 
work, set the wage rates, and established the working 
conditions. These conditions were frequently an affront to 
the eye and ear and nose; but the way in which the con- 
ditions were set, arbitrarily by the factory owner, was a 
greater affront to the human spirit. Riots and blood- 
shed, violence and destruction were not infrequent. 

Over the years the conditions themselves improved. Part 
of this improvement was due to social progress—an even 
greater part, perhaps, to technological advances. But some- 
times the employer-employe relationship did not improve 
—it was too often poisoned by the same old suspicions and 
fears, and marked by the same arbitrariness. Too many 
men in management, and too many among the ranks of 
labor, stili thought in terms of a situation that had existed 
since the early days of the industrial system. The past two 
decades have shown an unequal, and often anomalous de- 
velopment on the part of both management and labor. 
The period has been marked by a liberal acceptance on 
the part of some employers of a three-fold responsibility 
to owners, employes, and the public; while other man- 
agers have continued to fight unionism tooth and nail. 
Similarly, in a period of growing unionization, labor in 
many situations has relied on the presentation of griey- 
ances as its chief bargaining tool; while elsewhere it has 
sought to carry its point by the threat of strikes. 
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It was in this situation that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act came into being. One chief advantage of the 
act was that it forced management and labor to sit down 
together to discuss their common problems. 

Many companies, of course, had already established a 
basis for good relations with their employes before the act 
was passed—in fact, the measure merely established by 
law what the leading industrial managements had already 
accepted—and these companies were not seriously affected | 
by the Labor Relations Act. But thousands of companies 
for the first time were required to deal with union rep- 
resentatives because of the growth of the labor union 
movement which followed the passage of the Wagner 
act. These companies had to try to overcome, almost over- 
night, an accumulated antagonism that in most cases 
would not have existed if the management had given, 
over a period of years, one half as much attention to em- 
ploye relations as they had given, say, to cost reduction. 


II 
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‘THERE Is NO GREATER NOR MORE COMMON MISTAKE IN THE 
case histories of the industrial relations of many com- 
panies during the past two decades than the failure of 
management to deal with small units of organized labor 
until they had a large membership and were truly repre- 
sentative of the plant or company. 

These managers had an opportunity to deal with a 
group that was small in number, young in policy. If they 
had used their opportunity intelligently it would have re> 
sulted in mutual benefit to management and labor. In 
many industrial areas, management had the opportunity 
to become well acquainted with union representatives, to 
educate them in the problems of management, and help 
them with their own managerial problems in the forma- 


tive years of the union. Here was a chance for con- 


structive give and take, developing the philosophy and 
procedures of mutuality of interest that should govern 
employe-employer relations. Further, these years offered 
management the opportunity to train their own group in 
the problems: of labor, and to educate them in the skills 
and the machinery required for handling grievances and 
dealing with the many problems that arise out of the em- 
ploye-employer relationship. For in employer-employe re- 
lations the only school is experience, and constant contact 
and free discussion between labor and labor’s representa- 
tives on the one hand, and management and manage- 
ment’s representatives on the other, is the only teacher. 

Management in general had this opportunity, and many 
managers muffed it. They were afraid of unions, not so 
much of unionism itself as of a straw bogeyman they had 
set up in its place—for the average manager, like the 
average American workman, is an individualist, and h 
finds it just as hard as the worker does to reconcile hi 
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iadividualism with the trends which unionism represents. 
Many were unable to affect the complete change in at- 
itude and action which genuine acceptance of the union 
ntailed. Others were unwilling to undertake the long 
|ducational program in their organization which a change 
‘n attitude and practice required. 

In spite of these prejudices and obstacles, management 
und labor, forced at last to sit down in discussion together, 
mave learned a great deal in the last few years. The 
rinionization of plants has been extremely educational to 
management. Management cannot sit down in weekly or 
‘laily conferences with union representatives, who are by- 
ind-large also employes, nor can the representatives of 
abor sit down with management, without learning much 
rom each other. The experience of industry in general 
wluring the past few years, and of many companies over 
i longer period of time, has given us the broad outlines 
ff what is required to establish and maintain a satisfac- 
yory and mutually beneficial relationship. 

Even though labor strife continues—due to the lack of 
accord between the AFL and the CIO; to “outlaw” 
strikes called by local units; to discord between union 
eadership and the rank and file of labor; to intolerance 
pn the part of both management and labor; due also to 
nonest differences of opinion between these two groups— 
satisfactory relations have been established in enough 
-ompanies, and over a sufficient period of time, to indicate 
-he fundamentals necessary to good relations. The first 
step is the establishment of a written contract defining, 
as accurately as possible, the working conditions accept- 
hble to both groups at the moment; setting up the ma- 
thinery for handling grievances quickly; and specifying 
the procedure to be followed in modifying the contract 
and arriving at decisions on future issues. 
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[THE PROVISION FOR HANDLING 
day-to-day grievances is very 
important, for if these difficul- 
ties can be ironed out with 
speed and with a minimum of 
friction there is little likelihood 
ithat ill feeling will accumulate 
ito burst forth into major dif- 
‘ferences at some later date. It 


ossible, so that few disputes 
arrive on the desks of the top 
‘union and company officials to 
cause bottlenecks which stall 
the whole machinery. Accord- 
ing to the experience of the 
General Electric Company, 95 
percent of all grievances are 
jironed out by the foremen. 
But it is equally important 
that there be a clear road for 
any grievances, however small, 
to go all the way to the top. 
‘At one of our plants recently, 
a request for a two-cent-an- 
hour wage increase for one 
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A punch-press guard demonstration before the joint managem 


worker was finally passed on by a vice-president of the 
company. This is an example of a matter that should 
have been settled far down the line, but the fact that it 
could and did eventually come to the attention of the 
vice-president is the significant thing. 

On the other hand, these top officials constantly smooth 
the way for the settlement of the majority of grievances 
at or near their point of origin. This means laying down 
day-by-day policies not covered in the contract. A contract 
at best is a declaration of good intentions and it is essen- 
tial that the executives of the union and the company 
meet often on a friendly basis to discuss mutual problems 
and exchange viewpoints. These meetings should be held 
sometimes at union headquarters, sometimes in the offices 
of the plant. We all know that, in order to keep up 
friendly relations with our associates, it is necessary for 
us to see them frequently to share ideas and develop mu- 
tual interests; this is particularly true of relations between 
management and union representatives. So management 
must see union representatives frequently, listen to their 
grievances with patience, and go at least half way in es- 
tablishing fair relations. It is vitally important of course 
that labor understand its own responsibility in the rela- 
tionship—take its share of the job of building better un- 
derstanding, respect the contract religiously, and see to 
it that there is no cessation of work for any reason until 
every step in the bargaining procedure has been followed. 
Neither side can afford to lose its temper during negotia- 
tions. Many times one side or the other will have a mo- 
mentary advantage, but it is the part of wisdom never to 
make capital of this. A spirit of fairness must prevail. 


IV 


MANAGEMENT FREQUENTLY HAS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF SEE- 


ing that both sides as well (Continued on page 656) 


ent-union safety committee at GE 
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Men, Tools, and Machines 


ROGER BURLINGAME 


Miracles of engineering, organization, and psychology are transforming} 
factories and their output from “business as usual” to the huge new tasks} 


of defense:—by the author of “Engines of Democracy” 


“PUT HIM AT EASE,” SAID THE MAN FROM OPM. “LET HIM 
know that you are interested in him. Ask him about his 
background. Answer questions. Explain patiently.” 

I was talking with two experts on the integration of 
men and machines in the emergency. One was a director 
of the Training Within Industry Division of the Office of 
Production Management. The other was a “management 
engineer,” a consultant, paid for his advice by industrial 
managements. I was surprised by this beginning and I 
wanted to be sure I had understood. 

“You mean the worker?” I asked. “You mean Oper- 
ator No. 11-46 on the spot drill?” 

“We are talking,” said the management engineer, “of 
Joe Caligari, a twenty-one-year-old second generation 
Italian. These men are individual human beings. The 
idea is to fit each of them where he’ll do the best work. 
You can’t fit an applicant to a job by antagonizing him. 
Give him confidence. Then ask about his family, his 
religion, what clubs he belongs to. What are his hidden 
aptitudes, his real ambitions?” 

“But this is mass production,” I said. 

“Yes. Mass production is based on the interchangeable 
parts system. The catch came when we understood that 
men are less interchangeable than machine parts. Two 
years ago when the labor reservoir was full, it was hard 
to realize that. If a man didn’t fit, you threw him out and 
picked another from the pile.” 

My mind flashed back to Eli Whitney who designed 
the interchangeable parts system for the defense effort of 
1798. There was a worker shortage then. I thought of 
him going from bench to bench, calling his men by their 
ae names, discussing their jobs and patiently teaching 
them. 

Then I remembered walking down a Detroit straight- 
line in 1938 absorbed in the machine that, apparently by 
itself, grew into familiar form on the conveyor. I had 
glanced up, suddenly, and seen the gun-metal eyes of a 
blond, flat-nosed giant who was repeating one motion 
4,800 times a day. His eyes looked angrily beyond me at 
a time-study man who was checking him with a stop- 
watch. Then his look shifted to me with the ghost of a 
smile, his fingers faltered once and a nut went rolling 
away down the floor. © 

There were approximately ten million unemployed in 
1938. As late as January 1941, when I drove through the 
big steel country intent on Morris Cooke’s “farming out” 
plan for defense industry, I saw thousands of idle men 
standing on the corners in ghost towns. Occasionally they 
dug apathetically on a WPA project. All about them 
stood empty factories with fallen chimneys and floors 
inch-deep with dust. In the dust stood production ma- 
chinery and machine tools: turret lathes, millers, planers, 
slotters, cutting grinders, torque machines. They were as 
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idle as the men and rustier. The new wind was blowing, | 
then, to be sure, and there was a variety of promise in it; | 
but the smell of a dead decade bore pungent evidence of | 
the condition upon which the greatest industrial effort of | 
the world’s history was being imposed. 

In 1939, the trend had seemed to be toward contrac- 
tion. One heard much about the “ceiling over industry.” 
Labor experts like Harold Ruttenberg were telling about 
the eighty thousand men laid off by production improve- 
ments such as the automatic strip-mill. At the same time, 
rugged, old-school Republicans were seeing visions of 
unlimited production possibilities if only government 
would unscrew its socialistic clamps on free enterprise. 
In the summer of that same year, models of Detroit as- 
sembly lines appeared in the world’s fairs and millions 
of Americans became aware of America’s leadership in 
mass production. They told the folks back home of the 
wonderful world of tomorrow when the full potentialities 
of this infallible system would be realized. 

Just one year later the world of tomorrow appeared. 
As Adolf Hitler, between the dusk of May 9 and the 
dawn of May 10, 1940, turned the European conflict from 
a phoney war into an all-out blitz, Americans saw the 
vision of all-out American industry meeting him. They 
saw the straightlines multiplying, reaching out in all direc- 
tions; they saw the fine American system which worked 
so smoothly for “frozen” motor car designs, turning out 
guns, planes, tanks, and other brand new gadgets with 
the same speed. The pattern was there, it was elastic, it 
needed only expansion. The labor was there, eager and 
waiting. The machines were infallible. Multiply the 
whole set-up by a few thousand and Hitler would be 
defeated without firing a shot. 

When this did not presently occur, when -unexplained 
delays appeared, when only a fraction of the appropriated 
billions of dollars was translated into defense material, the 
public turned on Washington, the CIO, the Congress, 
the Fifth Column, and the profiteers, accusing them all of - 
throwing a wrench into the beautiful American technique. 


: 
q 
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Tooling Up Machines for Armaments 
IN MOsT OF THE INDUSTRIES, IN THAT FIRST DEAD CENTER 
after the explosion, management was too crowded by im- 
mediate problems to see the crisis in the large. There 
were plants to be built. (In the aircraft industry, floor 
space increased from about 9,500,000 square feet in Janu- 
ary 1939, to over forty million in July 1941.) There were 
gaps in raw materials, forgings, and rivets which inter- 
rupted the even progress of supply lines or “moving in- 
ventories” so essential to smooth mass production. The 
were changes in planes and tanks wrought by military 
discoveries. One gun added to a plane will alter hundreds 
of jigs or templates. There were machine tools to be pur- 
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ichased, transported, assembled—or designed from scratch 
iand built. Tooling, which normally takes years for a 
ifrozen design, was expected in months for one subject to 
Ichange. Because of the decentralization of modern pro- 
|duction, a change in design may affect not one but many 


men, draftsmen, engineers, and college protessors—not to 
mention coordinators, production and personnel man- 
agers, experts in time- and motion-study, cost-accountants 
economists, general managers, directors, and financiers. 
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industries. 
One gun-maker, for instance, gets his production items 


ifrom thirty supply firms or sub-contractors which include 
.a type foundry, a safe manufacturer, a lawn mower plant, 
,and a rubber works. One automobile company buys more 


lthan 2,000 items outside. With such interdependence, a 


ysudden order for brass pipe for a battleship’s or a camp’s 
iplumbing, or a contract for fuses or artillery cases might 


;jam the production of buttons for soldiers’ uniforms. 


]This is one sort of headache that came to industrialists. 


Mechanically, miracles have been accomplished in in- 


tcreasing speed and precision. A machine was invented for 


yaircraft engine work which replaced forty machine tools. 


‘In aircraft plants where structural design has been man- 


i 
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s drafting rooms, laboratories and, finally, 


aaged on the ship-loft principle, giant cameras have been 


sset up to photograph full-size drawings directly on the 
metal from which patterns or jigs are cut. As replicas 
‘can be multiplied indefinitely by this quick photographic 
process, countless hours are saved. An automatic machine 
for the finning of cylinders makes 88 cuts simultaneously. 
‘A profiling machine shapes sheet metal 20 pieces at a 
time, to replace hand operations which shaped piece by 
piece. There are laboratory devices such as cameras which 
photograph the knock of an engine with a 1/40,000 second 
exposure, precision inspection processes which detect flaws 
in machine parts by electrolysis, and new photoelectric 
gauges which can check a whole crankshaft at once. And 
‘new calculating machines to handle factory paper work. 
On top of material, machine, and tool troubles, manage- 
ment faced total revolutions in cost schedules, time tables, 
plant supervision, police protection, and the adjustment of 
these matters to labor organization demands. All these 
difficulties put the trees so close to management’s eyes 
that they could hardly be expected to comprehend the 


forest. 
{ 


’ Tooling Up Men for Defense Production 


DEEPER STUDENTS OF MASS PRODUCTION, HOWEVER, SAW 
farther. Running to the circle of horizon, they saw a 
thousand vistas. In each, the production machine stood 
close in ‘the foreground. Behind it stood the set of other 
machines which had made it, and behind them, tools, and 


behind the tools, blueprints. Beyond the blueprints stood 
a college class- 


room. At every step stood people: men and women with 


dull or quick wits, with wives, husbands, children, do- 


‘mestic jams, love affairs, ambitions; people with allergies, 
‘yaricose veins, impediments in their speech, hangovers. 
- It has been the aim of mass production to eliminate the 
human imponderables as far as possible by making a 
machine or a discipline “shoulder” a large part of the 
skill so that human failure should not be reflected in the 
finished work. Machines working with fixtures, jigs, and 
templates, reduced almost to zero the need for a true eye 
or a steady hand. Operations broken down into elemen- 


‘tary parts put a minimum burden of intelligence on the 
2 


individual line worker. Conveyors regulated his speed. 


t 
t 


; 


! 
; 


“Behind these, of course, stood the service machinists, 
set-up men, die and jig makers and designers, production 
machinery builders and inventors, machine tool crafts- 
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But in the emergency, when thousands of new designs 
appeared on the drawing boards of the army and navy— 
some of them, like bomber or instrument plans, not sub- 
je® to quick-freezing—and when the aircraft industry 
began calling for 20,000 engineers and three times that 
number of sub-professional technicians, industrial students 
began to see holes in the system. 

It was not, for one thing, self-contained or self-building. 
The perfected machine, for instance, after it has “shoul- 
dered” a certain amount of skill fails to develop a worker 
reservoir from which the higher skills may be drawn. 
Workers dulled for a year or more by repetitive motions 
are not easily promoted to the levels of die-makers or 
even service and repair men. Even a highly specialized 
craft worker does not necessarily graduate into design; 
nor does a draftsman, detailed to the drawing of a set 
of templates, become a problem-engineer. Such material 
must be picked from outside: from vocational schools, 
from job shops where machines are made by hand, from 
other factories, from the technical schools and engineering 
colleges. This is the rule, broken, of course, by the 
sporadic jumps of men of exceptional aptitude within 
the factory. 

In the 1930’s these skills and professions had flowed 
normally from their sources into the factories. When the 
emergency broke, it was evident not only that such 
sources would quickly dry up but also that the great 
reservoir of the unemployed had a bottom. When the 
skilled workers had been drawn from it and “up-graded” 
to get rid of their rust, would enough raw labor remain to 
fill the low-skilled needs? And would these men and 
women quietly accept straightline monotony? 

So industrial students saw the human beings in the 
vistas, bulking larger than the machines. Suddenly, the 
man problem became more urgent than the machine 
problem. For now workers must be fitted exactly into 
the right holes. They must be trained and adjusted. They 
must be interested and their aptitudes used to the full. 
They must be lured into the places where they are 
needed most. They must not be broken or damaged by 
fatigue or frustration. There are no spares! 

Industrialists accustomed to the take-it-or-leave-it atti- 
tude toward labor shuddered at this prospect of “cod- 
dling.” But as time went on, it became evident that now 
the shop must sell itself to the worker rather than the 
other way round. 

“Efficiency demands good working conditions, recogni- 
tion of the fatigue factor, sympathetic handling, careful 
training, psychological study, keeping the worker ‘at ease.’ 
These things must replace the old tough discipline that 
caused the mass fight of the unions. Not because CIO or 
AFL says so, but because all-out production requires it.” 

That was the way industrial advisers talked to me from 
technical school presidents to OPM trainers. 

“We must instill the new human attitude toward labor.” 

The new attitude, I thought. I remembered my own 
study of industrial history, and this “new attitude” came 
to have a kind of reminiscent smell. I thought about the 
rifle makers in Windsor, Vt.; about Sam Colt in Hartford 
and the early days of the Lowell textile mills and Almy 
and Brown in Pawtucket. 
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BREAKING THE BOTTLENECK IN SKILLED LABOR 


Knopf—Pix 


New measures for the emergency. At Bell Aircraft, as well as A trailer branch of the Fletcher Aircraft School in Cali- 
at many other plants, trainee and instructor work together fornia instructs new mechanics at the Vultee plant at Downee 


Employes of the General Electric Company, Schenectady, honor A. L. Rohrer, who in 1901 founded GE’s apprentice system el 


It stuck in my mind that there had been a traditional 
attitude among older New England industries which had 
(been considered conservative rather than radical. I won- 
idered how much of it had survived and how it was ad- 
justing to defense. So I went to the valley of the Nauga- 
wwuck and consulted a seasoned Connecticut Yankee, presi- 
ident and general manager of one of the oldest plants in 
VAmerica—a factory which employs some 9,000 men in the 
abrication of metal products. The company is up to its 
neck in government contracts. 

“I am interested,” I told him, “in the integration of men 
and machines in the defense effort.” 


*A New Englander’s Philosophy 


‘HE LOOKED AT ME WITH REASONABLE SUSPICION AND SAID HE 
would try to answer my questions if I would not use his 
mame or the name of his company. This caution has been 
wepeated by every company executive I have seen. Their 
weasons, no doubt, concern the whole defense program 
from Mr. Knudsen down to the man who blows the shift 
whistle. I agreed—with more and more reluctance as I 
heard his story—but I agreed. 

“The integration of men and machines, as you call it,” 
e said, “in the defense effort or anywhere else, is a matter 
of common sense and the philosophy of efficiency.” 

His company, he explained, was founded in the days 
when water wheels were virtually the only prime movers. 
It has remained in the family of its founders. In the 
old days, the destined head of a firm went to school with 
the boys who would become his hands. They continued 
‘to call each other by their first names. They were neigh- 
bors in the town, helped mend each others’ barns and 
wagons, were treated by the same doctor, volunteered for 
the same fire department. And the sons of the factory 
owners worked their way up in the factory. 

As industry enlarged, and the division between em- 
ployer and employe widened with it, these Connecticut 
‘Yankees did their best to adjust mass production to the 
old tradition. They were curiously immune to the de- 
humanizing trend of the straightlines. They persisted in 
the belief that operations and men were integral and 
that what is now called “human engineering” was the 
primary approach to efficiency. 

The president then explained his own “philosophy,” the 
outgrowth of a century or so of practice. 

The greatest obstacles to efficiency are emotional resist- 
ances. If these can be anticipated and sidestepped before 
the impact, other problems become simpler. Antagonism 
to a misunderstood order or a new arbitrary-looking plan 
‘causes more spoiled work than a maladjusted machine. 
Among seasoned workers, the fear of a novelty, whether 
lit be replacement of three one-operation machines by one 
three-operation machine, whether it be a speedup, an 
increase of shifts or the mere rearrangement of the tools 
on a bench, is certain to cause emotional resistance unless 
the need for it is carefully explained beforehand. The 
time taken for this explanation is doubly saved later. 

‘This manager never, if he could avoid it, has issued a 
flat order. When a new plan was introduced, he would 
pick a popular foreman and say to him, “How would 
this be?” The foreman would give his objections and 
the manager would counter them with points on the pro 
side. (“Never say ‘No’ about any objection or complaint. ) 
When the foreman became interested he.was asked to 
‘sound out his men. Automatically following the man- 


ager’s formula, the foreman sold the plan as an idea “we 
might try.” It then would be tried experimentally in one 
department and the men, if the foreman had been astute, 
would feel that the idea was partly theirs. Piecework was 
introduced in this way. It was tried in one department 
long enough to give the men there a chance to spread 
the news as to how it worked. One by one the other de- 
paftments adopted it. 

It was the custom in this plant to invite senior students 
at the Yale “Sheff” to work on its engineering problems. 
Each problem was to count as the boy’s thesis for his 
degree. The boys were paid $25 a week by the company 
during their work. 

But the president was fully aware of the antagonis: 
between engineers and practical men as well as the general 
suspicion of any new plan which the solution of a prob- 
lem might impose. So instead of shutting these young 
students off by themselves, he had them spend a part of 
each day moving about through the plant, asking advice 
of the older men, talking to supervisors, foremen, and 
even machine operators, making friends with these people, 
talking over his problems in terms which would apply to 
their work with the result that everyone felt some part 
in the solution. In this way, emotional resistance was 
nipped in the bud. 


The Youngsters 


BEFORE DEFENSE EXPANSION, A GENERAL TRAINING COURSE WAS 
instituted for younger men. Boys who had completed 
their highschool education or its equivalent entered this. 
It trained not only for what are known as the “trade 
skills” but for all the principal skilled operations. There 
was no contract, written or implied. The students could 
leave when they wished or they might be asked to leave. 
They were paid during training. 

A feature of the course was to teach tool work in the 
company’s shops. When the boys were proficient with 
machine tools (which must not be confused with pro- 
duction machines) they were sent away to work with 
machinery builders who had orders for the plant’s pro- 
duction machinery. They took part in the actual making 
of these machines. When the machines were installed in 
the plant, these young men became their expert operators. 
Men so trained can be easily promoted to higher skills. 
Incidentally, the machinery companies have become so 
enthusiastic over the idea that they now pay a part of the 
young men’s expenses. “Such kids,” they said, “become 
the best possible salesmen for our machinery.” 

When the defense effort began, the plant went on a 
three-shift basis. Among the regular employes, there was 
an emotional resistance to the night shift. But the new, 
more adventurous lads of eighteen to twenty-one felt no 
prejudices. The boys gladly went on the night shift. 

This company is opposed to overtime work. It is better 
to put om more labor. Fatigue spoils work. It is opposed 
on principle to layoff if it can possibly be avoided. If a 
worker -is ineffective or below standard on one operation, 
he is tried on another. If he fails there, he is moved to 
another department. This policy is not a defense adjust- 
ment. In the years when the labor reservoir was full, it 
was not philanthropy. It was not what Charles Reitell, 
the industrial economist, calls “charity-economics.” It was 
part of the “philosophy of efficiency.” It was profitable. 
“Tt was that kind of thing,” my Yankee friend said, that 
made it possible for us to pay dividends in the lean years. 
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In a shortage, this plant does not have to sell itself. 
During the World War expansion some 400 Albanian 
immigrants, arriving one day in Ellis Island, were stub- 
born about where they wanted to go. Labor scouts met 
them as they came in with inducements from many fac- 
tories. They explained that they had made up their 
minds before they left home. Their friends and relatives 
had told them about the Naugatuck River plant. They 
showed up in a body and swamped the employment 


office. 
Technicians in the Making 


THIs TRADITION IS RARE, BUT IT IS NOT UNIQUE. THERE IS A 
glass company whose main plant is situated in a small 
town. For three generations it has been owned by the 
same family. The local boys and girls have all grown up 
in the genial atmosphere which the plant and its family 
had spread in the town. One third of the town’s popula- 
tion works for the company. When a 25 percent expan- 
sion came with defense, the employers still refused to 
bring in outside labor. They drew, then, from the farms. 
“Farm lads make fine factory workers,” the president told 
me. “They seem to have a mechanical flair. And factory 
hours and factory pay seem wonderful to them.” But I 
knew without his telling me that farmers are independent 
folk and require special handling. 

Companies like this slip easily through the defense 
bottlenecks. They show, in practice, the general pattern 
which the Office of Production Management, the U. S. 
Office of Education, the universities in their industrial 
relations courses, and the industrial consultants or “man- 
agement engineers” have been desperately trying to per- 
suade all industry to adopt. Its principles are simple. 
Charles Reitell in his book, “Training Workers and Super- 
visors,” has expressed them with sharp economy of words. 

They are: first, selection—a thorough study of each job 
and a studious choice of the worker to fit it; second, 
training through an interest-rousing approach, a clear 
presentation, and a building of the trainee’s self-esteem; 
third, the introduction of standards with the workers’ co- 
operation (not by police methods); and, fourth, a study 
of human relations to discover “what conditions make for 
harmony, teamwork, and fine production, and what make 
for discord, hatred, and bitterness.” 

The “new” attitude appears again in the work of 
OPM’s Training Within Industry Division. Here, in 
twenty-two districts of the country, instructors who have 
taken courses in the fundamentals of teaching, are work- 
ing inside plants to train foremen and supervisors in the 
training of workers. The New Jersey district whose plan, 
worked out by Glenn Gardiner, has been adopted as a 
model, has issued for the use of foremen, a card 214 x 4 
inches small, on which the entire basis of training is 
printed. , 

“Put the learner at ease,” it explains. “Find out what he 
already knows about the job. Get him interested and 
desirous of learning the job. Tell, show, illustrate, and 
question . . . instruct slowly, clearly and patiently . . . 
continue until you know he knows ... put him on his 

own .. . taper off extra supervision and close follow-up. 
Remember,” comes the final slogan: “If the learner hasn’t 
learned, the teacher hasn’t taught.” This presents a strik- 
ing opposite to the old practice of telling a worker how, 


walking away and, finally, scolding or firing the ones” 


who had not learned. 
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The whole TWI system has, according to those who | 
have tried it, brought unexpected efficiency into hundreds : 
of plants. Some of the most reluctant companies who, | 
faced with the raw labor problem, were forced to any | 
expediency that offered itself have reported astonishing | 
success in a few months. 

Stevens Institute, in addition to its prodigious work of } 
turning out engineers for special work in three months, | 
has been giving summer courses to managers. The titles } 
of some of them—“Why Industry Needs Psychology,” | 
“Each Man and His Job a Clinical Problem,” “Manage- } 
ment and Labor—a Partnership,” “Psychological Inter- | 
pretation of Supervision” are revealing. . 

But all these educational agencies have had a difficult | 
time with industry. An attempted survey by Training | 
Within Industry broke down because the industries could } 
not or would not state their needs. No one in the plants | 
“had time” to investigate. A survey by James Creese of 
Stevens Institute, in 1940, showed only the vaguest esti- | 
mates of how many technicians they would need a year | 
hence. Out of 78 graduates of Defense Training Institute | 
who had devoted the major part of their year’s sub-pro- 
fessional course to airplane study, less than half got air- 
craft jobs—though aircraft industry is supposed to be 
desperate for technicians. The others landed in radio, 
telephone, electric equipment plants, shipyards, banks, can — 
or piping factories. If the plane manufacturers had se- 
lected their men first and sent them to the institute for 
training, this dissipation would not have occurred. 


When Defense Production Ends 


So THE PUBLIC CRITICISM WHICH HAS BOUNCED FROM THE 
perfect, infallible machine to Washington has missed its 
mark. It has leapt over countless millions of human be- 
ings on the way. It has failed to spot hidden variables in 
the interchangeable parts program. It has ignored the 
curious increase in these as the labor supply grows scarce. 
It has failed to observe the ultimate, uncushioned impact 
of the mechanistic and impersonal component of the 
mass production plan against its human complement at 
a moment when labor is released from its job compulsion. 
It is true that Washington has made mistakes. Goy- 
ernment’s failure, for instance, to put teeth into Morris 
Cooke’s sub-contracting or “bits and pieces” plan has 


caused a disastrous dislocation of men and machines 


which will produce ghost towns and a migratory popula- 
tion after the war. The affection of the army and navy 
for certain known and tried manufacturers of material 
and equipment, has narrowed production. The lapse of - 
balance between defense and non-defense production may { 
be traced to inadequate handling of priorities. 

But the problems within industry itself are basic. They 
are concerned with the very root growth of our civiliza- 
tion. Back at some fork in the road of our history when. 
Americans began to tire of the monotony of tending 
semi-automatic machines and moved west to find more 
free and varied occupations and were replaced by im- 
ported labor, the study of emotional resistances began in 
those shops which bucked the invasion. We have arrived 
today at a new fork. Foreign labor has become American, 
but there is no western frontier. The sources of importa- 
tion have dried up. If, in the new crisis, when there are 
new resistances to mechanization, the old philosophy i 
revived and proves efficient, we may look forward to a 
happier post-war industrial society. 
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Hardware of Defense 
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WALTER D. FULLER 


| A catalogue of accomplishment by American industry in response to de- 
fense demand. An exposition of industry’s outlook:—by the president, 
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J THE RATE OF ACCELERATION OF PRODUCTION OF DEFENSE MA- 
sterial is greater than that of the growing avalanche of de- 
emand. 

_ The work could speed faster except for work stoppages 
yand other delays, many of which are beyond industrial 
/ management’s control. 

_ But dangerous as delays may be and unpatriotic as 
ssome stoppages indubitably are, to talk of speeding de- 
f fense production is to talk only of aggrandizing a miracle 
j which is already an accomplished matter of record. 

For, on August 31, 1941, American industry completed 
a miracle of defense production. On that day defense 
:goods to within a few dollars of the total of defense ap- 
propriations and authorizations up to the passage of the 
| Lend-Lease Act, on March 11, were finished and deliy- 
tered. 

More than double the amount originally authorized and 
appropriated for defense had been completed and de- 
| livered in fourteen months. 

How enormous the accomplishment already attained 
‘is not generally realized. A year ago this country had, 
| practically speaking, no armament industries. American 
‘industry was devoted to the production of the useful 
goods of everyday life.»These were the products which 
,gave America the highest standards of living in the 
world. America was not interested in the tools of strife. 

American taste for speed, beauty, economy, and func- 
| tional design had produced the automatic machine. It had 
made us the world masters of mass production for the 
, decencies of existence. But it had turned us from arma- 
-ment building in another way. It had largely transformed 
‘our metal industries from heavy to light. 

European industry still used heavy, general duty, ma- 
chine tools and almost as much handwork as machine. 
We had pioneered. We had learned to stamp and press 

metals; to roll instead of forge; to use steel sheets instead 
of plates. Our machine tool builders and production engi- 
neers had learned to build special machine tools around 
specific products. 

These products were not the hardware of war. They 
were automobiles, refrigerators, washing machines, plumb- 
ing fixtures. But tanks, guns, and armored ships need 
forgings, castings, heavy sections, plates. An airplane mo- 
tor is as different from an automobile motor as a pair of 
shoes is different from a pair of kid gloves. Before in- 
dustry could make armaments, plants had to retool. In 
many cases the machines had to be specially designed. 
They could not be designed until specifications were 
drawn for the job to be done. 

That was the situation on July 1, 1940. Government 
spokesmen name that as the date when the defense period 
began. On that day authorizations and appropriations for 
defense material totalled $4,385,200,000. 
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National Association of Manufacturers; president, Curtis Publishing Co. 


By January 1, these had grown to $8,834,000,000. On 
March 10, they were $9,329,000,000. The Lend-Lease Act 
was passed and signed the next day. 

On August 31, a bare fourteen months, American fac- 


tories had finished and delivered defense goods to the 
total of $9,232,000,000. 


Production Since Lend-Lease 


Ir CRISIS HAD. NOT FOLLOWED CRISIS, DEMAND PILED ON DE- 
mand, so that specifications of need have grown almost 
day by day, industry’s task of arming the nation for de- 
fense would, in terms of dollar value of production, al- 
ready be done—finished and delivered. Amount of work 
in progress has grown as swiftly. Last May 31 industry 
had accepted $23,000,000,000 in commitments to produce 
defense goods. In not a few cases work did not wait for 
formal contracts. Mere letters of intention were enough. 
June 30, the amount had grown to $28,000,000,000. It was 
$32,000,000,000 September 15, according to Stacy May, 
chief statistician of the OPM. By September 1, 32,000 
American factories were at work on defense orders—as 
prime contractors, sub-contractors, or sub-sub-contractors. 

By then appropriations and authorizations, including 
British orders and Lend-Lease, had grown to more than 
$60,000,000,000. ‘This is greater than our national income 
for any year from 1931 to 1935. The value of all goods 
manufactured in the country in 1939 was $56,828,807,223. 
Sixty billion dollars worth of goods cannot be produced 
over night. 

But during the first year of defense production, Amer- 
ican industry’s output increased 30 percent. That is the 
largest increase in physical output that has ever occurred 
in a similar period in our history. Already industrial out- 
put has doubled that of the middle of 1938, when output 
was approximately at the level maintained through the 
whole of the first World War. 


As Industry Mobilizes 


Nor IN TERMS OF DOLLARS, BUT OF DEFENSE EQUIPMENT, HOW 
have we progressed? 

A year ago our armed forces comprised 450,000 men. 
Now in all the services, 1,900,000 are in uniform. When 
the defense period opened our army was equipped with 
weapons no better than those of the Poles or the Greeks. 
We had not a single mechanized division. We had only 
5,000 obsolete or obsolescent military airplanes. We did 
not have anti-aircraft guns enough to defend a single city 
the size of Philadelphia. | 

The American army alone requires two million separ- 
ate articles of equipment. One single item, from this cata- 
logue of two million, is six million pairs of pants. A single 
bombing plane is the product of 231 plants in forty-six 
states. A single broadside from the guns of our navy 
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would have consumed an entire day’s production of the 
country’s entire explosive industry when the defense per- 
iod began. : 

Now the air corps is certified as “about ready for the 
test of battle.” The army, according to Undersecretary of 
War Patterson, “has gone a good distance” toward the 
goal of being superior to that of any other nation in both 
organization and equipment. Secretary Knox has de- 
clared that our navy “is ready.” Rear Admiral Robinson 
has said that the shipbuilding program has “exceeded all 
expectations,” 

Naval spokesmen report that the two ocean fleet will 
be finished two years ahead of schedule. From January 
through August, 213 navy vessels of all classes were com- 
pleted or placed in active service. During June and July, 
a warship keel was laid every two days; a ship launched 
almost every week. And American shipyards will turn 
out 25 percent more ships this year than was believed 
possible in May. 

Army truck production jumped from 500 a week in 
August 1940, to 5,000 a week in August 1941. Automatic 
rifle production increased 419 percent in eleven months, 
to reach 1,500 a day in July. Tank production has reached 
im little more than a year a point which Germany took 
five years to reach under Hitler. 

On through the list of required goods the catalogue of 
accomplishment runs. Bombers are being completed be- 
fore the factories in which they are building are finished. 
One American steel company alone produces more steel 
than all Germany; and this company accounts for less 
than 35 percent of all American steel. 


The Muster of Manufacturers 


‘THE MIRACLE OF ACCOMPLISHMENT THUS FAR IS DUE LARGELY 
to the eagerness of industry to speed defense work. 
Through the spring and summer, officers of the National 
Association of Manufacturers met with more than 15,000 
manufacturers in over thirty key industrial cities from 
Chesapeake Bay to Puget Sound, and from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Great Lakes, in counsel as how best to 
increase production. 

These meetings were clinics. Experience was freely 
exchanged. In many areas industrial pools have been 
organized. A self-census of industry, conducted early 
this year under the auspices of the N.A.M.,, produced 
full statistical data on more than 18,000 industrial plants, 
unlisted by the government but equipped to do defense 
work either as primary or as sub-contractors. This in- 
formation was turned over to the OPM. 

In the New York City area alone more than $800,- 
000,000 of defense work now is sublet by primary con- 
tractors to smaller shops. In the Rochester (N.Y.) area, 
the 170 defense prime contractors have sub-contracted 
work to 2,900 main sub-contractors, who in turn have let 
sub-sub-contracts to the amount of $105,000,000 in that dis- 
trict. These are random instances of what industry is 
doing to spread production. 

More than a hundred executives have been recruited 
from industrial management to work in Washington. 
To my mind accomplishments thus far are due in large 
part to their staff work under such leaders as Knud- 
sen, Nelson, Stettinius, and Batt. But production could 
be speeded yet further if a single proved production man 
were put in responsible and accountable charge of Wash- 
ington’s part in the production effort. Defense is a pro- 
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» | 
duction job. The new Supply Priorities and Allocations} 
Board has been called this emergency’s Industries Board. } 
Industry trusts that it will perform that function. 

Price controls and priorities administration are neces- 
sities of the defense production task. They are coupled ) 
with the effort against inflation. Leon Henderson re-} 
ports that moderate inflation has already set in. The} 
national morale requires that inflation be kept within } 


reasonable bounds. 


Speedier Specifications, Faster Contract Placement, and | 
Less Lost Time | 


IN TERMS OF LABOR REQUIREMENT, A $61,000,000,000 DEFENSE 
schedule calls for 30,500,000 man-years of work. The de- | 
fense program is already greater than the total average | 
production of peacetime durable goods for this country for 
the five years before the defense period. In the face of such 
a requirement it is clear that no man-hours in the defense 
industries should be lost. é 

There is no question about the patriotism and loyalty 
of the rank and file of American workers. But more 
than 4,400,000 man days of labor were lost in defense 
work alone in the first seven months of 1941, and in- 
dustrial disputes have been growing in volume and in- 
tensity. 

Many of these disputes are clearly due to mistaken 
labor leadership. Anthracite coal workers have struck 
against increased union dues and assessments. Employ- 
ers are no part of the dispute. But this strike closed the 
mines. Others, like the power strike which endangered 
Kansas City and shut down a steel plant and other de- 
fense work there, are in violation of responsible labor 
leadership. Others flaunt government mediation boards. 
Whatever its cause, no strike is in the interest of defense. 
Damage done by work stoppages in a period of emergency 
can never be repaired. : 

Basically all these strikes have a single cause. Govern- 
ment labor policy has been little short of chaotic. Numer- 
ous government agencies with varying authority, some 
created by Congress and others by Executive Order only, — 
but with no basic governing principles and with very little~ 
coordination, have their fingers in the most delicate of — 
relations—that between employers and their employes. 
Under such circumstances it is not surprising that these 
agencies cannot command the loyalty of those careerist 
labor leaders who find it to their greatest personal ad- 
vantage to fish in a muddied pool. 


Iv 15 UNDERSTANDABLE THAT DURING THESE CRISIS-FEVERED | 
months establishment of specifications for many defense 
goods needed has been slow. Now contract placings can 
be speeded. The need for non-defense goods, as well as 
defense material, is at last being surveyed. 4 
Speedier specifications, faster order. placements, ration- 
al taxation coupled with rational price and priorities con- 
trol will serve to control inflation, centralized produc- 
tion staff work in Washington, and a rationalized labor 
policy, will help industry to out-do what it already ha 
done, is doing, and will continue with steady acceleratio 
to do. . 
Free men and free management, working together as 
free private enterprise despite distractions and delays, al- 
ready have accomplished more than ‘Hitler’s robot legion 


were able to accomplish in six years under the much- 
vaunted totalitarian dictatorship. 


American Knowhow 


The striking photographs on this page and the two pages 
that follow are from a new one-reel film, “Bomber,” which 
shows the making of the B-26, army multimotored medium 
bombing plane, in the plant of the Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany, Baltimore. The film was produced by the Film Unit 


of the Office of Emergency Management. The stirring I. BOMBERS 
commentary which accompanies the film—here given in 
full—was written and contributed to the national defense One American factory—one of many— 


One bomber—thousands on the way. 

An angel of death— 

Death to those who mock at free peoples, 

Death to those who tell the world they are out to 


by CARL SANDBURG , 
wreck the American democratic system. 
Hundreds here—thousands—tens of thousands on- 
the way. 


effort — 


II. TEST FLIGHT 


Every part tested—every piece of metal tested— 
Every bolt, rivet and welded seam—tested under 
the pressure of combat conditions. 


Off the ground now—for the first time as a com- 
plete fighting unit. 


Power—power to travel far, dump her bombs and 
return. 

Power to say, “I can outfly and outfight any pursuit 
ship now fighting over Europe. I am the strength 
of the people of the free world!” 


III]. MEN, MACHINES, AND MATERIALS 


Here you get her insides—aluminum alloy—light 
and strong— 

Steel, copper, brass—a dozen other metals 

Put together like a fine watch. 


Wings made strong to hold her high in the air while 
she delivers— 

Each wing built to take all the pounding a super- 
powered motor can give it. 


Here is the fire bath, where the bomber begins to 


grow. 
Born in fire to fight fire with fire. 


She is going to have the guts, wind, stamina, to 
fight and deliver death—a bellyful of it—to those 
who are asking for it. 

Made of metals tempered and strong— 

Woven together—strong— - 

American mass production, American knowhow .. . 

Hands with knowhow . . . minds with American 
knowhow .. . 

These workers—these riveters, welders, drillers— 

All these craftsmen have pride, a genuine pride in 
their share—their participation in the titanic job 
we call “National Defense Production.” 


——— a 


~~ 


4 
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| IV. ASSEMBLY 


Parts—more than twenty-five thousand for each ship. 

Parts stacked up, waiting to be assembled and woven 
into a living destroyer traveling the sky. 

We are taking these parts—weaving them into a 
thing that breathes and lives. . . 

Breathes with the Spirit of America 

That says, “Don’t tread on me.” 


Made to stand heavy toil and struggle— 

Made to stand shock and storm and heavy travel. 

Ready to flank and outflank the enemy. 

Packing enough power to climb over the highest 
anti-aircraft barrage. 


Everything under control. 

From hundreds of sub-assemblies— 

From scores of major assemblies— 

These precision-built sections roll into final Assembly. 


Day and night . . . twenty-four hours a day... 
seven days a week... 

Three hundred and sixty-five days a year... 

Body, bones and wings roll and join into the form 
of a finished breathing bomber. 


Bombers . . . thousands in the air now... 
Tens of thousands on the way. 


The motor—raw, naked power—a Niagara of horse 
power— 

John Henry on one wing—Paul Bunyan on the 
other! 


Wires—miles of wires link the nerve centers of the 
ship. 

A giant wing spar protects the cables from enemy 
gun fire. 


She packs guns—so many guns the army, won’t let 
us tell about it— 

A flying arsenal—she’s the toughest, fightin’est ship 
of her size in air. 


Here is America strong-hearted— 
Keen—aware—alive. 


Massive—honest—this wing seems to say, 
“You can count on me!” 


V. DAWN FLIGHT 


Dawn . . . daylight. Over Europe, over Asia— 
night, black night. 
America flies into the dawn. 
Bombers for a new day. 


“Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate!” 


Calling All Employers: 


MORRIS LLEWELLYN COOKE | 


Why not a joint agency or a new countrywide association with industrial } 
i i i ‘nce?——by an outstanding engineer; chairman } 
relations as its exclusive province?—by g eng ; ! 


of the Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee, OPM 


INVENTION OF THE ASSEMBLY LINE WAS BY NO MEANS THE 
last word in adjusting men and machines. One of the 
master problems of American industry is still to make 
itsel{—or rather, itselves—both orderly and greatly efh- 
cient. Witness headaches and setbacks as well as impres- 
sive gains in defense production. But when we reckon up 
industrial relations as a factor entering into those totals 
we must take more than figures into account. We must 
take attitudes; and there the temptation is to put them in 
old words of conflict and compromise. 

Employers and employes confront each other in the 
day’s work. In a crisis like this—and in the long run— 
the type of leadership on both sides will depend almost 
wholly on whether their objectives are to be war or peace. 
Gauntlets hurled from either side are all but sure to send 
those on the opposite side to their battle stations. Olive 
branches, once they are tendered, reduce the tension and 
may open the way to reason and to ultimate decisions 
based on give and take in the light of agreed-on facts. 
With an unlimited emergency here, and war in the offing, 
which of these attitudes becomes uppermost is bound 
mightily to affect not only output but American destiny. 

The experience of the last few years has certainly justi- 
fied all of us who are active in industry in the hope that 
there is to be much more peace and less unresolved con- 
tention than at. any other period since we became an in- 
dustrial nation. We know that industrial war means a 
battle for supremacy with no holds barred and with the 
crippling of both business and livelihood too often the un- 
sought-for outcome. But what does industrial peace 
mean? 

Industrial peace may be an industrial liability unless it 
represents a transitional stage between, on the one hand, 
open or covert strife and, on the other hand, that develop- 
ing cooperation between management and men out of 
which emerges a constantly increasing production—the 
very essence of a virile industry. 

In a period of stress and worldwide change, when ail 
our institutions are under searching scrutiny, traditional 
and humdrum thinking gets us nowhere. Irrespective of 
our desires we are staking out advanced ground. If our 
treasured democratic institutions are to be perpetuated, 
we must try to conceive a truly great industry from which 
as much as possible of the dross and errors of our indus- 
trial past have been eliminated. 


Getting Down to the Shop 


Labor HAS THE RIGHT TO EXPECT OF MANAGEMENT SOME- 
thing more than steady work at reasonable wages. This 
something more was expressed in the recent agreement 
between the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union and their employers. Good management was made 
a contract stipulation. Labor must insist that the condi- 
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tions under which their work is done make both for in- } 
dividual efficiency and for the success of the enterprise. } 
Orderly conditions in the shop, effective industrial prac- 
tices, well-maintained machines and all that sort of thing | 
are desirable not only from the standpoint of making | 
money but of making character at the same time. 

Labor does not want to “run the business,” but labor 
does want business operated in such a way that each in- 
dividual can give and get his best. Likewise given these 
conditions the employer has the right to expect that labor 
will take full advantage of them. If the way is not opened 
for each participant in an industrial enterprise to make | 
his best contribution, there is a lack of that unity from 
which all enterprise, industrial or otherwise, derives its 
strength. 

My principal education in matters of management came 
personally from the great American engineer, Frederic 
Winslow Taylor—the Father of Scientific Management. 
We of his school learned to have great confidence in the 
efficacy of time study, motion study, routing, bonus sys- 
tems, and the like. We still have faith in them. No ade- 
quate management is possible without such practices. But 
I think I express the best opinion of the management pro- 
fession in saying that, to be most effective, we need the 
support and backing of the organized working group, co- 
incident with that of the man on the job. 


The Potentialities of Joint Research 


HERE Is A POINT THAT I WANT To sTRESS: WE HAVE LONG 
since passed the time when individual opinions and 
whims in one quarter or another should be controlling. 
We have actually built up a body of thought in the field 
of industrial relations which can fairly be classified as at. 
least quasi-scientific. It is only an occasional employer 
who has given enough attention to this subject to war- 
rant giving his views higher rating than those of men _ 
who have specialized in the field. 

The validity of certain practices and the vulnerability 
of others have become axiomatic, no matter what any in- 
dividual employer has to say about it. For example, no 
person qualified to render judgment questions that it is 
thoroughly unsound to post a notice on a bulletin board 
announcing changes in hours, wages or working condi- 
tions, without first talking it over with representatives of 
the people affected. Today there is wide acceptance of the 
position taken by the late B. Preston Clark, one of the 
leading New England industrialists of his generation. H 
was wont to bemoan strike losses occasioned in depressions 
when reductions were made in wages and none in sal 
aries of the higherups. 

I once arbitrated a dispute between the printing pr 
feeders and their employers in the New York market. I 
was not brought into the picture until after each side had 


. 
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SURVEY 
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conducted its own researches without consultation with the 
other. The result was that they had reached divergent con- 
clusions and held them so firmly that they simply could 
not reconcile them. The question, as submitted to me, per- 
mitted only one decision from an engineering standpoint, 
one that was favorable to the employers’ contentions. But 
before resting on that conclusion I analyzed the problem 
put to me along several different and wholly independent 
lines. Each such inquiry led to the same result. I argued 
from this that if, from the start, the research had been 
done jointly by the employers and the employes affected 
they would have arrived themselves at practically my own 
conclusion. Based on this experience and many others, 
and on observation, it is clear to me that joint research 
is a necessary part of orderly industrial relations. 

Joint research, of course, is one aspect of reaching con- 
clusions by a process which makes them mutual by the 
time they are arrived at. If we are to have unity in indus- 
try, management must anticipate as much as possible all 
questions which affect what workers interpret as their 
well-being. And, so far as is legitimately possible, the 
answers must be worked out in a manner that makes 
these workers full parties to the final decision. William 
M. Leiserson, a member of the National Labor Relations 
Board who has specialized in this field for many years, 
gives instance after instance of situations which apparently 
were not susceptible of reconciliation, but which yielded to 
a technique by which all parties were brought into the 
discussions, were given the opportunity to express their 
views and, quite as important, had the chance to share 
in a study of the inherent difficulties in the situation. To 
anticipate problems whenever possible, and to take plenty 
of time for their cooperative solution, are part and parcel 
of the scientific method in dealing with human affairs in 
a democracy. 

The scientific approach means emphasis on fact finding. 
More and more we have come to understand that man- 
agerial decisions should rest on an adequate gathering of 
all the relevant information. The good manager no longer 
claims special prescience but has the good sense to have 
all the elements studied out for him. 

It should be needless to remark that the normal inde- 
pendence assumed by employers in the matter of reaching 
decisions has been matched frequently by bad judgment 
and lack of discipline on the part of organized employes. 
Especially in view of the rapid expansion in union mem- 
berships and the rise of new unions during the last few 
years, a good deal of forbearance is called for today. It is 
kindred to the situation faced by employers when putting 
on new foremen to meet an expanding business. Not all 
such selectees measure up. 


Employers as Employers 


THERE IS ENDURING PERTINENCE FOR US IN THE PRE-WAR 
industrial history of the Scandinavian countries. The trend 
was to separate businessmen’s associations into two divi- 
sions: one specializing in labor relations and the other de- 
voting itself to taxation, tariffs, and other trade questions. 
This functional division made it possible for the or- 
ganization devoting itself to industrial relations to employ 
specialists and recruit its membership from among em- 


ployers especially interested in this field. Thus they gradu- 


ally built up public confidence in their attitudes and de- 
cisions beyond anything accorded such organizations as 


the United States Chamber of Commerce, the National 


Association of Manufacturers, and similar organizations. 
For such American bodies cover a wide range of ques- 
tions affecting industry and only incidentally focus on 
labor. It would be ideal if these American associations, 
through cooperative action, should set up a new associa- 
tion or agency which would take over this field as its 
pecial and exclusive province. If this cannot be done 
through joint action, it should be prospected by a group 
acting independently until we have such an overall busi- 
nessman’s agency specializing in industrial relations. 
Otherwise American industry will suffer from a wholly 
unnecessary handicap. 

Collective bargaining, if it is to afford the basis for a 
new orientation in industry, cannot be a veneer laid on 
some section or several sections of our national industry: 
it must permeate the entire mass. The finished automo- 
bile, for instance, is the end product of work done in per- 
haps a hundred different kinds of factories. To assure 
continuous progress in the automobile industry in the 
matter of labor relations, it is not enough for the top 
concerns and assembly plants to practice collective bar- 
gaining. There should be organization throughout the 
many establishments, the output of which ultimately en- 
ters into the finished car. 

This same idea of joint specialized agencies carried out 
in steel, paper, rubber, the needle trades, and all other 
constituent divisions of American industry, would mean 
that the subdivisions of each industry would themselves 
practice collective bargaining as an applied art and science 
and would send up representatives to sit on the industrial 
relations board established for each major industry. Then 
each of these industries would, in turn, send up represen- 
tatives to sit on an over-all national board. Then, and 
then only, would each industry be in a position to carry 
on collective bargaining on a rational, national basis. 
Then, and then only, would American industry as a 
whole be in a position to thresh out with union labor, 
organized along parallel lines, the policies which would 
properly safeguard the interests of the parties to the bar- 
gain. 

What is more important, such a working structure 
would go a long way to safeguard the public interest. 
Just as our political democracy begins with the individual 
and the individual home, and steps up through the town- 
ship, the county, the state, and the nation, so industrial 
democracy must begin with the individual employer, the 
individual workman, the individual work place, the in- 
dividual factory, and the local market; and ultimately 
step up through industries as a whole and regions as a 
whole to the nation as a whole. 


The New Broad Front for Pioneering 


THE WORK OF THE SHIPBUILDING STABILIZATION COMMIT- 
tee, as instigated by Sidney Hillman, affords an interest- 
ing demonstration under American conditions of nation- 
wide planning in industrial relations. Schemes that are 
appropriate to small and compact countries like Sweden 
and England may not be applicable to our extensive 
domain, where living conditions vary as widely as they 
do between the west and east coasts, the Great Lakes and 
the Gulf areas. As worked out, to stabilize shipbuild- 
ing involved the drafting of zone standards for each of 
these regions through joint and mutually agreeable action 
by three parties—the government, the employers, and the 
workers. The building of ships for private use has all 
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Participants under the Signed Agreement Between the TVA and its Employes 


Union-management conference at the Tennessee Walley Authority. The men around the table represent the Plumbers and Steamfitters, 
Boilecmakere Power Operations, TVA Personnel Office, the U.S, Government, TVA Trades and Labor Council of the Electrical 


Workers, the Alabama State Federation of Labor, Machinists, Carp2nters, TVA Reservoir Property Management, Operating Engineers, 
Bricklayers, the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and the Board of the TVA. 


but disappeared. The shipyards involved were therefore 
almost wholly engaged on public work. Therefore it was 
deemed desirable to make the federal government a party 
to the determination of zone standards involving such 
factors as basic wages, arrangements for overtime, and 
shift differentials. Some variation in the four sets of 
standards was made in response to sectional precedents. 

Along with these standards affecting wages have gone 
agreements barring strikes and lockouts, providing for 
arbitration and for no limitation on output. A distinctive 
feature is the provision that if the cost of living changes 
by as much as 5 percent by the end of the first year, a 
corresponding change is to be made in the wage scale. 
After that, changes will be made at six-month periods. 

It should be made clear that the drafting of these zone 
standards affords a foundation for collective bargaining, 
but is not in any way a substitute for it. Vitality is given 
them only after they have been accepted by individual 
employers and their employes. There are yards operating 
under them that are practically without the semblance of 
a labor organization. In such situations, the paying of 
wages by the employer and their acceptance by employes, 
carries with it the implication that the standards are in 
full force. In those yards where there are labor unions, 
zone standards are incorporated in written agreements. 

Here then is an industry-wide framework for indus- 
trial relations, set up against geographical odds. It has 
length and breadth, but as yet lacks that third dimension 
of which I have written—where production becomes a 
matter of prime concern for everybody. 

It is interesting to note that in foreign countries also, 
where collective bargaining on an industry-wide and 
nationwide basis has become common practice, this ad- 
vance has not been matched in any universal way by 
union-management cooperation as to the conduct of the 
work. In England there are notable exceptions on the 


part of progressive establishments. Perhaps the class tra- 
dition has stood in the way of their widespread adoption 


after their union-management cooperative plan was 


by employers. In Scandinavia, where national associations 
of employers and of workmen are the rule, the fact that 
they are not given to the mutual discussion of work 
methods may possibly be because the workers have an- — 
other avenue through which to express themselves on 
these matters—that is, through the extensive manufactur- _ 
ing cooperatives. “At 
The way is open therefore for Americans to pioneer 
along a new broad front in the field of industrial rela- 
tions. We have already staked out its main lines. For 
with us there has been constant progress in recognizing 
the unions in production matters since the inception of 
the Baltinrore and Ohio plan twenty-five years ago. 
Typical examples of union-management cooperation, pro- — 
vided for as a definite feature of written agreements. 
between employers and their employes, are those at the — 
Algoma Steel Company, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; Yeoman 
Brothers, manufacturers of machinery and pumps, Chi- 
cago; Reynolds Metals Company, Richmond, Va.; the 
Empire Steel Company, Mansfield, Ohio; under the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority; and between clothing manu-- 
facturers associations in each market and the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers. Both the ladies’ garment and 
millinery industries centering in New York City afford 
examples on a market-wide basis. ; 
An officer of the Algoma Steel Company said shortly 


launched, “We were not in financial difficulty nor had we 
any friction with our men, nor was there any working 
at cross purposes.” It is therefore quite significant that 
after several months of operating under the plan’ the 
president of the company voluntarily authorized a cash 
distribution among the employes, all of whom are mem- 
bers of the union, in recognition of the value of the 
contributions to the efficiency of the enterprise. 
If we are going to bring the workers of America fu 
into play and capitalize on the tremendous asset impli 

in their wholehearted cooperation, then their. right to b e 
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| heard on all matters affecting turning out work should 
- be generously conceded. More, it should be recognized in 
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written agreements. Procedures should be set up making 
it possible for groups to be heard on production prob. 
lems—by room, by section, by craft, and otherwise. They 


/must not only be heard, but must have adequate reason 


given when their suggestions are not followed. There is 
nothing more depressing—even degrading—than for 


| people to be invited to participate in an enterprise and 
| then to discover that their participation is not considered 


important. 
Perhaps the major step in enlisting the interest of 


| workers in production is completely to disassociate the 
| handling of grievances from the production process. The 


failure to handle grievances adequately has been one of 
the principal causes of industrial unrest. And yet through- 
out the great bulk of American industry, procedures by 


which grievances are handled remain all too largely hit- 


or-miss, or non-existent. That adequate routines for in- 


) vestigating and adjusting grievances should be estab- 
| lished is axiomatic among those who think things through. 


The simple fact is that when their adjustment is put on a 
reasonable basis, they cease to trouble. I have been in cer- 


tain factories for years on end without hearing the word 
_ grievance even mentioned. 


Once out of the way, the process begins by which every 
worker is made a party to the productive process by 
head as well as by hand. Ultimately it will be found that 


here is a most fascinating prospect for industry. 


Status—and a Launching 


ALL THIS MEANS A GRADUAL CHANGE IN STATUS FOR LABOR. 
Status is the oldest thing on the globe; older than law or 
even than religion. Status is the hardest thing to change. 
And yet note this evolution! As a boy I was looked after 
by an indentured servant on a Pennsylvania family 
homestead on which were to be found revered graves of 
faithful slaves. We can all remember the time when labor 
was still construed legally as a commodity. Even as late 
as the 1920’s, signs reading “Hands Entrance” were still 
to be found at factory gates. If we are to have a great 
American industry with everybody cooperating freely and 
up to their several abilities, we must constantly struggle to 
improve the status of the men and women who put their 
work into the pot. 

Let me cite one illustration: The Cramp shipyard in 
Philadelphia was established a hundred years back, but 
until a few weeks ago the men who actually build the 
ships were never, on a single occasion, given recognition, 
when it came to the festivities accompanying launchings. 
The participants were customarily socialites or politicians. 
That was put an end to by James Reed, president of the 
company. Before his recent untimely death, he projected 
the idea of drawing on the families of the workmen for 
the cast of characters at the launchings. Lists were made 
of their daughters between the ages of nine and eleven, of 
sons between ten and twelve. As each vessel is ready for 
launching one of the little girls is chosen by lot to christen 
it. She is surrounded by four others who are her “ladies 
in waiting” and a “Prince Charming” is chosen for her by 
lot from among the boys. The “leading lady”-is given a 
bracelet with her initials and the initials of the ship to be 


launched. Her young consort is given an order for ten 


dollars worth of sporting goods. I have gone into this 
innovation a little in detail, for while it may seem unim- 
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portant to some captains of industry, it has immeasurably 
changed the atmosphere of the Cramp yard. Having 
served my apprenticeship there some years ago, aftet 
leaving college, I think I am in a position to know. 


Education for a World of Limitless Energy 


Tus LEADS ME TO SUGGEST THAT HOWEVER MUCH WE MAY 
depend on industrial production, the most vital sections of 
life lie largely beyond factory walls. If we are to have 
managers and artisans competent to operate the industry 
of the future we shall have to raise the level of our politi- 
cal life, provide means for recreation, and change from the 
work-a-day drill, and permit each and all to take full ad- 
vantage of educational opportunities that equip them to 
widen their horizons. 

One of our handicaps in approaching any sort of a satis- 
factory set-up for American industry is that each side, 
in looking ahead, forebodes that the worst in the opposi- 
tion will get into the saddle. It would be better if unions 
could envision more equipped types of employers gradu- 
ally coming into the seat of authority; better if employers 
should come to feel that the spread of the union shop 
need not mean that pressure groups are going to own 
the world. Responsibility inevitably brings balance; whole 
bodies do not necessarily go mad. Were it otherwise, our 
treasured democracy would be a dream and we would 
better go totalitarian at once. 

Thus, naturally enough, the end of the quest you and 
I have been following in these pages leads to education; 
to the best adapted education for youth and a wide ex- 
pansion in adult education. Why shouldn’t we impress 
upon our higher institutions of learning the need for an 
adequate presentation of labor problems to the students? 
That is still uncommon except in some of the larger col- 
leges. Provision, also, should be designed for labor itself 
and opened to union leaders who too often have been 
without opportinity to matriculate in regular courses. 
It is equally important to teach basic economic truths to 
the managers of the future along with the underlying 
concepts of unionization. If we continue to exclude any 
adequate presentation of the labor point of view from 
our public and private educational institutions, we force 
labor to build up its own educational facilities and risk 
encouraging an un-American class consciousness. 

Finally, the time has now come when industry no 
longer can roam at will through the social and political 
organization of our commonwealth, subject only to the 
always belated policing of the government. The damage 
of unplanned, unregulated, and limitless energy is too 
great a risk to the State. Either industry must adjust its 
moral responsibilities in line with the basic Christian con- 
cept of democracy as a cooperative brotherhood of man, 
or democracy itself may fall. may 

It is often urged that by leaving industry alone it will 
regulate itself. Practically every regulation forced on 
business by the people through their governments 1n the 
past twenty years could better have been adopted by 
business for its own benefit. It is not yet too. late for 
industrial leaders to plan and think as members of the 
American commonwealth. Tomorrow may be too late. 
I quote William L. Batt, president of S.KF. Industry, In 
the post-war world capitalistic-imperialism and individual 
control of great financial and economic power will be as 
dead as the feudal system.” 

Let us all together get on with the job. 
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BUILDING THE SHIP 


IV. GOVERNMENT AND THE PUBLIC 


The Public and Labor Relations 


WILLIAM M. LEISERSON 


Half a hundred federal “and state agencies are attempting to deal with 
industrial controversies. Can they be welded into a unified and orderly 


system?—by the senior member of the National Labor Relations Board 


] IN TIMES OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE WE RARELY PREPARE FOR IN- 
¢ dustrial war. The public is not interested. Congress acts 
) when the public is aroused, and it is aroused only when 
¢ strikes interrupt the flow of goods or services. The gov- 
¢ ernment waits for public demand, but the demand rarely 
(comes unless there is a labor crisis of some kind. The 
n result is what might be expected—not a carefully thought- 
«out program for adjusting labor disputes before they 
|i break out in strikes, but hastily contrived agencies for 
: settling strikes mainly after they occur. 

Only in the field of railroad transportation has Con- 
{gress implemented with forethought and thoroughness 
¢ administrative machinery designed to meet every kind of 
(controversy that might arise between management and 
) workers, with appropriate policies and procedures for each 
| kind. One Railway Labor Act governs all labor relations 
‘on the railroads and provides in an articulated structure 
i all the machinery for adjustment, conciliation, mediation, 
: and arbitration, as well as for emergency action. 

For industry generally, however, there are a number 
of separate statutes, boards and agencies whose relations 
| to one another are not defined, and which often work in 
‘conflict. Various departments of the government and de- 
'fense production agencies have their own labor adjust- 

ment divisions, and whenever critical labor situations arise 
| emergency agencies or super-boards are hastily contrived 
by administrative orders. 

Why the difference in the implementation for the rail- 

roads and for the rest of American industry? There are 
historical reasons, of course, and reasons stemming from 
differences in industrial conditions. But most significant 
is the fact that the railroad legislation was formulated not 
by public representatives or officials alone, but by repre- 
sentatives of the railroad brotherhoods and management 
as well. The carriers and their employes advised and as- 
sisted in shaping legislation providing the specific things 
that needed to be done. Similarly the Railway Labor Act 
was extended in 1936 to include transportation by air. For 
the main body of American industry, however, agencies 
for adjusting labor disputes have been created from time 
to time by administrative orders of government depart- 
“ments or by the President, frequently to head off drastic 
proposals to discipline labor or management after trouble- 
some labor controversies. 


The Lesson of 1917-18 Overlooked 


THE EXPERIENCE DURING WorLD War I sHows THAT THE 
kind of cooperation that produced the railway labor legis- 
lation can be stimulated by government leadership if 
workers and management will not take the initiative. A 
quarter century ago, a War Labor Board, of which Ex- 
President Taft and Frank P. Walsh were joint chairmen, 
was created as a result of a conference of representatives 
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of the employers and labor organizations of the country 
called by President Wilson’s Secretary of Labor. This 
board developed effective policies and machinery for 
handling the war labor disputes largely because it was 
the joint product of labor, management, and government, 
not the creature of the government alone. 

The proclamation of President Wilson setting up the 
War Labor Board did not confine itself to the mere cre- 
ation of the Board, as in the case of the present National 
Defense Mediation Board. It clearly defined the func- 
tions and powers of the Board, specified the relations of 
various governmental agencies dealing with labor, dis- 
tinguished between conciliation and arbitration duties, 
provided for an umpire in the event that the Board was 
unable unanimously to agree on a decision. Finally, “the 
Board in its mediation and conciliatory action, and the 
umpire in his consideration of a controversy” were to 
be governed by principles which are here briefly sum- 
marized: 


No strikes or lockouts during the war. 


The right of workers and employers to organize and to 
bargain collectively through chosen representatives shall not 
be denied, abridged, or interfered with in any manner what- 
soever. 


Safeguards for health and safety of workers. 


Equal pay for equal work of men and women, but the 
latter must not be allotted tasks disproportionate to their 
strength. 


The basic eight-hour-day where law requires it, and in all 
other cases questions of hours shall be settled with due re- 
gard to governmental necessities and welfare, health, and 
proper comfort of workers. 


The right of all workers, including common laborers, to 
a living wage is declared; minimum rates of pay to be 
established insuring the subsistence of the worker and his 
family in health and reasonable comfort; local standards to 
be considered in fixing wages, hours, and conditions of 
labor. 


The War Labor Board attempted to mediate by means 
of panels on which employers and employes were rep- 
resented. It soon developed, however, “that this procedure 
operated rather to accentuate the original differences, and 
it was therefore discontinued.” The experience demon- 
strated that representatives of workers and employers 
could function effectively on an arbitration board and in 
any process of decision or award making. They were 
helpful in exercising pressure to secure compliance when 
a decision was made. But in mediation procedures, where 
settlement by mutual agreement must be reached, the 
presence of representatives of the parties on the mediating 
body tends to delay and interfere with the process and to 
accentuate differences rather than to resolve them. This 


lesson from the experience of the War Board (and it was 
repeated by the NRA labor boards) was overlooked when 
the tripartite National Defense Mediation Board was 
established, in March 1941. 

Disputes over wages and hours ranked first in the cases 
handled by the War Board. Next came the disputes in- 
volving discrimination on account of union activity and 
the right to bargain collectively. Now we see that these 
questions are not properly the function of a mediation or 
arbitration board at all. They involve questions of per- 
sonal rights and legal obligations and they ought to be 
settled by quasi-judicial tribunals and courts just as other 
legal and property rights are adjudicated. Hence, in con- 
trast with 1918, we have today the National Labor Re- 
lations Act and a number of similar state acts to handle 
such cases, and to remove them, so far as possible, from 
the realm of industrial warfare. Under this procedure, 
the number of strikes to secure the right to organize and 
bargain collectively has been very greatly reduced. 

The War Labor Board of 1918 started out as both a 
mediation and an arbitration tribunal. It ended up, how- 
ever, “as a court to which complainants brought their 
cases and requested adjudication,” insofar as the com- 
plaints involved violation of organizing and bargaining 
rights. But as to cases involving wages, hours or working 
conditions, the Board acted as a court only insofar as an 
arbitration tribunal acts as a court. 

This War Board was in a real sense a voluntary arbi- 
tration board. Representatives of the workers and em- 
ployers of the country voluntarily agreed in advance that 
there should be no strikes and lockouts during the period 
of the war, and on the other principles on which deci- 
sions were to be based. The War Board used pressure 
and compulsion to secure compliance with its decisions 
as the present Defense Board does. But in the one in- 
stance, it was compulsion to abide by the agreement that 
organized labor and organized management had volun- 
tarily entered into; in the other it is plain compulsion— 
a paradoxical result of the hasty attempt to implement a 
“Super Mediation Board” to ward off drastic labor leg- 
islation. 


Government and Railway Disputes 


Many BILLS ARE NOW PENDING IN CONGRESS PROPOSING TO 
use the compulsory power of the government to prevent 
strikes. They range from measures requiring “a waiting 
period” before a strike may be called, to compulsory 
arbitration, and to complete outlawing of strikes. These 
proposals, too, disregard the lessons of experience. Similar 
measures have been adopted by the legislatures of a num- 
ber of countries as well as by some of our states. In no 
case, however, has such legislation been successful in 
eliminating strikes. Under democratic government, it is 
impossible to abolish strikes. Where it has been tried, 
prohibition of strikes like prohibition of the liquor traf- 
fic has resulted in disregard or defiance of law. On the 
other hand, where adequate adjustment machinery is pro- 
vided, strikes have been prevented or minimized. 

In the emergency of 1918, the purpose in establishing 
the War Labor Board with its principles and policies was 
to provide a national labor program, a unified govern- 
mental labor policy, with responsibility for administra- 
tion centralized in a single board. Today, the problem is 
to coordinate a variety of administrative agencies dealing 
with labor disputes into a unified and orderly system of 
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adjusting labor relations. Let us see what these various |: 
agencies are, and how they function. . 

In studying the operation of labor relations machinery |) 
implemented by the government, we find that for the } 
whole field of interstate industry, disputes about the right } 
to organize and bargain collectively are no longer subject } 
to mediation or arbitration. The Railway Labor Act and | 
the National Labor Relations Act prohibit employers’ § 
interfering, restraining, and coercing employes, or dis- ; 
criminating against them on account of union activity. | 
The former law makes such practices by employers penal § 
offenses while the latter defines them as “unfair labor | 
practices,” which are not punishable but for which reme- 
dial procedures are provided. | 

Responsibility for enforcing workers’ rights under the 
Railway Act is lodged in United States District Attor- : 
neys—the Railway Board which administers the other 
provisions of the act being given no jurisdiction over these 
matters. Employes who are aggrieved must take their 
complaints to the U. S. attorneys for the district in which | 
they reside, and the attorneys are authorized to prosecute 
as in the case of any other violations of law, but without 
cost to the employes. It is significant that since 1934, when 
these provisions were adopted by Congress, only one in- 
dictment has been handed down. 


The Wagner Act 


Tue Nationat Lasor REvations ACT PROVIDES QUITE DIF- 
ferent machinery. Administration of the act is the ex- 
clusive responsibility of the National Labor Relations 
Board, though its decisions are reviewable by the courts. 
Any worker or union may file a charge with the board 
that the employer has engaged in unfair practices. 
Charges must be sworn to, and agents of the board then 
investigate them. If it is found that the charges have real 
merit, the board issues a complaint against the employer. 
A hearing is held before a Trial Examiner in which the 
parties present evidence and cross-examine witnesses as 
in ordinary courts, except that the technical rules of evi- 
dence do not have to be followed. The Trial Examiner 
makes an intermediate report with findings of fact and_ 
recommendations for a decision. This is served on the 
parties, they may file exceptions and briefs, and may argue ~ 
orally before the board itself. ; 
If the employer has not previously complied with — 
the intermediate report, the board issues its decision” 
and order. If the decision finds that the employer 
has engaged in unfair labor practices, it orders the em- 
ployer to cease and desist from engaging in such prac- 
tices. In addition, the board may order affirmative re- 
lief such as reinstating employes who have been illegally 
discharged with back pay if necessary, but there is no pun- 
ishment for past offenses. The employer may refuse to 
obey the board’s order. He may petition a U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals to set it aside; if he does not do this, the 
board asks the court for an order to enforce its decision. 
After a court has thus enforced a decision, the employer 
may be cited for contempt if he continues to disobey. 


In the States > 


EIGHT STATES HAVE FOLLOWED THE FEDERAL EXAMPLE AN 
provided for legal adjudication of organization and 
gaining rights. New York, Massachusetts, Utah, < 
Rhode Island have so-called “little Wagner acts,” mode 
on the National Labor Relations Act. The Pennsylvani: 


s and Wisconsin laws have been amended to prohibit unfair 
| labor practices by employes and unions as well as by em- 
» ployers. 

Michigan and Minnesota, on the other hand, have pat- 
p terned their laws on the Railway Labor Act, though with 
important variations. Enforcement of unfair practice is 
¢ entrusted to the courts, but only Michigan makes them 
j punishable misdemeanors, while Minnesota provides that 
t the practices may be restrained by court injunctions. Both 
«states, like Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, prohibit such 
| practices by employes and unions as well as employers. 
_ Closely connected with disputes about organization and 
i bargaining rights are disputes among employes or between 
unions as to who is the authorized representative for col- 
ll lective bargaining purposes. The settlement of such dis- 
j putes by elections and certification of authorized repre- 
¢ sentatives is a quasi-judicial proceeding like the handling 
«of unfair labor practices. But speed is essential in settling 
¢ such controversies and legal proceedings make for delay. 
' Therefore the informal procedures of a mediation board 
é are better adapted for conducting elections than the formal 
j provisions of the labor relations acts. The Railway Act 
¢and the Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin laws assign 
tthese duties to their Mediation Boards. The National 
] Labor Relations Board and the similar boards in the other 
{ five states have the responsibility for conducting elections 
sand certifying representatives, but they settle the great 
1 majority of such cases by elections arranged informally 
)) under consent agreements. 


'| Federal Conciliators 


|, ANTEDATING BOTH THE Nationa DerensE MEDIATION 
) Board and the War Labor Board of 1918 is the Concilia- 
i tion Service of the United States Department of Labor, 
oldest and, also, largest mediation agency of the federal 
| government. This service was not established by a special 
‘statute defining its powers, functions, and jurisdiction; 
nor have its responsibilities or procedures ever been pre- 
) scribed. It owes its existence to a provision in the Act of 
1913 creating the Department of Labor, which reads: 


The Secretary of Labor shall have power to act as mediator 
; and to appoint commissioners of conciliation in labor disputes 
whenever, in his judgment, the interests of industrial peace 
_ require it to be done. 


] 
The War Labor Board of 1918. Ex-President William H. Taft, 
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With only this authority, the first Secretary of Labor, 
William B. Wilson, began to appoint commissioners of 
conciliation. Since then, Congress has appropriated funds 
from time to time to increase their number until there 
were sixty of them in 1940. As the defense program de- 
veloped, additional funds were secured, in part from de- 
fense appropriations; and the number of commissioners 
now has been increased to 120. Not all of these, however, 
are employed full time. 

Many of the part time commissioners, as well as some 
who are on full time, are permanently stationed in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, readily available if difficulties 
arise in their territories. The rest have their headquarters 
in Washington, and are assigned to other communities as 
they are needed. Some have specialized in certain in- 
dustries, and during the last year seven of the most ex- 
perienced commissioners have been assigned to vital de- 
fense industries not only to adjust difficulties but also to 
act as labor consultants on the prevention of disputes. 

It is impossible to evaluate with accuracy the effective- 
ness of the Conciliation Service as a mediation agency. Its 
reports for the twelve months ending June 30, 1941, in- 
dicate that it was active in nearly 6,000 “situations” in- 
volving almost three and a half million workers. While 
these “situations” included strikes, threatened strikes, lock- 
outs, and controversies, more than half pertained to 
“other services rendered,” such as giving information, con- 
sultations, investigations, technical services, and “special 
services of commissioners of conciliation.” The service also 
conducted consent elections, engaged in arbitration, and 
handled complaints. All that can be said is that the Con- 
ciliation Service performs a multitude of functions con- 
nected with labor relations, some of which are the duties 
of a mediation or an arbitration agency, while some might 
well be found to impede the work of mediation if the 
functions were properly analyzed. 

Again and again, when acute labor controversies of na- 
tional importance have arisen, the machinery of the Con- 
ciliation Service has proved inadequate to the task. New 
agencies have to be hastily brought into existence to help 
it over the bumps. During the NRA days it was neces- 
sary to create the National Labor Board and several spe- 
cial boards, such as the Automobile, Steel, Textile, Petro- 
leum, and Longshore Labor Board. When the wave of 
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fifth from right, Frank P. Walsh second from right, were joint chairmen 
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sit-down strikes came in 1937, the governor of Michigan 
took the burden of settling the General Motors contro- 
versy. A special board was appointed to investigate the 
Republic Steel strike. When the defense emergency arose 
in 1940, it was found necessary to establish in the labor 
division of the OPM a new mediation and conciliation 
agency which, although working in close cooperation with 
the Conciliation Service, to a large extent duplicates that 
service. 


OPM’s Trouble Shooters 


THE Lasor Division oF THE OPM Is NoT PRIMARILY A 
mediation agency. The President’s Order establishing it 
gave it a wide variety of duties and responsibilities, cover- 
ing labor requirements, recruitment, and training; em- 
ployment standards; and adjustment of labor controversies 
hampering the defense program. To fulfill the third re- 
sponsibility the Labor Division has set up a mediation and 
conciliation section. 

Just as the Conciliation Service of the Department of 
Labor has no principles to govern its operations other 
than “the interests of industrial peace,” so this mechanism 
of the OPM has only a general instruction to prevent 
labor controversies from retarding the defense program. 

In practice, however, it operates quite differently from 
the Conciliation Service. Whereas the commissioners of 
conciliation serve as impartial representatives of the gov- 
ernment intervening in labor disputes in the public inter- 
est, OPM’s Labor Division operates on the basis of bi- 
partisan representation. A staff of labor representatives 
and employer representatives has been brought together, 
and each controversy is handled by two mediators, one 
representing each group. The theory is that “key men” 
will be able to exert pressure on the industrialists or the 
unions they represent to bring them to agreement in the 
interest of the common defense program. Since the labor 
movement is split there are two sets of labor mediators 
one AFL, the other CIO. 

For current difficulties, the OPM Labor Division has an 
arrangement with the Conciliation Service by which the 
latter assigns conciliators to handle disputes before they 
reach the strike stage. If it appears that a strike cannot 
be prevented, then the plan is for the conciliator to notify 
the Labor Division at least forty-eight hours before the 
tie-up. Often, however, strikes occur before this notice can 
be given. Often, too, the first indication that either the 
Conciliation Service or the OPM has of “trouble” is a 
stoppage. 

Although some unions and some employers have ex- 
pressed themselves as favoring mediation by the Labor 
Department or the OPM before a resort to strike or lock- 
out, the “good intention” does not always hold in time of 
strain. 

In spite of the expansion of the Conciliation Service and 
the creation of the OPM mechanism to supplement its 
activities, there were more strikes in each of the first six 
months of 1941 than in the corresponding months of 1940. 
The number of workers involved and of idle days were 
also higher; and the record for the year shows an excess 
over the averages for the five-year period 1935-39, 

_ To head off the threat to the defense program that lay 
in this trend, the President created, by Executive Order; 
the National Defense Mediation Board, as a super-struc- 
ture over the other conciliation agencies of the govern- 
ment. To it the Secretary of Labor may refer any con- 
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troversies or disputes the other agencies cannot settle, with | 
the exception of labor disputes on the railways. 


Which Way the Defense Mediation Board? 


Tur DerensE MEDIATION BoarD AS ORIGINALLY ORGANIZED 
consisted of eleven members appointed by the President, 
four employers, four union leaders (two AFL and two 
CIO), and three public representatives. For some reason, 
membership on the board was put on a part ume basis. 
This made it necessary to have alternates, some of whom 
were appointed by the President while others apparently 
have been designated by the original members. The 
number of members of the board is therefore constantly 
shifting. But the board as a whole rarely is required to act 
on cases; normally they are handled by panels of labor 
and employer members with a public member presiding. 
Difficulties arise when not enough members are available 
to make up panels promptly after a dispute has been 
certified to the board. It is increasingly evident that the 
work of the board is a full time job, and the changing, 
part time membership is a handicap. 

The duties of the Defense Board as outlined in the 
President’s Order are: 


To assist parties to labor disputes to settle them by negotia- 
tion and agreement—that is mediation. 

To arrange for voluntary arbitration by agreement of the 
parties concerned, and to appoint arbitrators when requested 
by both parties. 

To assist employers and workers in establishing continuous 
arbitration machinery for resolving future controversies. 

To investigate issues in labor disputes, conduct hearings, 
and make public reports with findings of fact and recom- 
mendations for resolving the issues. 


In addition, the Order declares it to be the duty of em- 
ployers and employes in defense industries to exert every 
possible effort to settle all their disputes without interrup- 
tion of production, and to notify in writing both the Con- 
ciliation Service and the OPM of proposed changes in 
existing wages or working conditions, to furnish full in- 
formation as to developments in labor disputes, and to 
give advance notice of any threatened interruptions to con- _ 
tinuous production. 


THE DUTIES OUTLINED INDICATE CLEARLY THAT THE DEFENSE 
Board is to function primarily as a mediation body. 
Though it is not to act as an arbitration board, it may 
assist parties in making voluntary arrangements for ar- | 
bitrating their disputes. If, however, the board is unable _ 
to settle a dispute by mediation or to get an arbitration 
agreement, it may act as a Board of Inquiry. The board 
has been careful to avoid acting as an arbitration board, | 
insisting that-the parties are free to accept or reject its 
recommendations. President Roosevelt has stated, how- 
ever, that both sides are expected to accept the recom- 
mendations, and in two cases, North American Aviation 
and Federal Shipbuilding, he ordered the plants taken 
over by the government when the recommendations were 
rejected. This is not reliance on mere public opinion — 
secure compliance. Though it may not constitute com- 
pulsory arbitration, there is in fact little to distinguish th , 
recommendations of the Defense Board’s panels from the 
decisions or awards of an arbitration board. . 
There is no doubt of the need for fact-finding in- 
vestigations and recommendations when disputes cannot 
be settled by mediation or (Continued on page 645) 
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“General Delivery’—as defense workers, with no other address, pour into the postoffice of an armament town 


Our Migrant Defenders 


JOHN H. TOLAN 


The human challenge of the congressional investigation; exploring the 
sequence from destitute migration—to defense migration—and now to 
priorities unemployment:—by its chairman, Congressman from California 


\MicRATION IN AMERICA IS A TRADITION. THAT Is HOW OUR 
country was founded; how we settled the frontier and 
pushed it constantly westward. Migration recruited the na- 
tion’s labor supply, developed its resources, shaped its 
political institutions and built its powerful industrial struc- 
ture. 

Still less is there anything static about the American 
y people today. Each year more than a million American 
families change farms. About one fifth of our native born 
, Americans live in states other than those in which they 
ywere born. More than 4,000,000 persons migrate annually 
across state lines in pursuit of industrial employment. The 
ll hope of greener pastures has made us a nation on wheels. 
Never was this clearer than now, when we are gearing 


Army cantonments, camps and military establishments 
| must be built. Shell, powder and shell loading plants must 
\be erected. Shipbuilding and aircraft centers must expand 
| at tremendous pace. Heavy goods industries must step Up 
production. Everywhere men are wanted. Defense centers 
themselves cannot fill the need, and workers with strate- 
| gic occupational skills are being sought the length and 

readth of the land. Hailing from every part of the nation, 
millions of men, women, and children have been setting 
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our economy to the urgent needs of defense production. 


out in buses, trucks, autos, trailers—anything that goes—in 
the good American tradition in pursuit of jobs. 

Beginning a year and a half ago, five members of Con- 
gress making up the House Committee to Investigate the 
Interstate Migration of Destitute Citizens undertook to 
trace at first hand an earlier agricultural chapter in the 
search for employment, for new homes and security. We 
traveled more than 20,000 miles and heard more than 500 
witnesses. We watched the human tide of agricultural 
workers move north and south along the Atlantic and 
Pacific seaboards. We heard men and women from the 
Dust Bowl tell us of the tragedies which destroyed their 
farms and sent them on their pitiful and, all too often, 
fruitless wandering. We went to the construction camps 
where huge gangs come in and depart. We passed count- 
less trailers on the road; watched trucks with men and 
women loaded like cattle moving to harvest jobs hundreds 
of miles away. We saw the makeshift shanties, tents, and 
camps that serve as “homes” to hundreds of thousands of 
migrants. 

Then, in April, we returned to Congress with our story. 
We had received more than three million words of testi- 
mony. We published eleven volumes of hearings which 
painted the picture of destitute migration in human, so- 
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“Hot beds,” used in shifts, have been the only accommodation for many of the workers in the rapidly expanding defense centers 


cial, and economic terms. And in our final report we pre- 
sented twenty-one recommendations for action. 

The situation had shifted as we watched it; the problem 
of destitute migration, born out of the unemployment of 
the thirties, was in process of dissolution, and was rapidly 
being transformed into job migration. If an adequate de- 


fense labor supply was to be re- 
cruited, millions of Americans 
had to move to fill the defense 
demand for workers in fac- 
tories, fields, mines and offices. 
New problems loomed of as 
great moment as the hardships 
of stranded peoples. 

In April, Congress by unani- 
mous resolution reconstituted 
us as the Select Committee In- 
vestigating National Defense 
Migration.* We returned to 
the field holding hearings in 
San Diego, Hartford, Trenton, 
Baltimore, and in Washington, 
D. C. Now, as this article is 
printed, hearings have been 
held in the key defense city of 
Detroit. Again the situation had 
shifted as we watched it. Here 
in the auto center we took up 
the effect of defense priorities 
in dislodging workers from 
non-defense production. 


*The members are John J. Sparkman 
(Dem.) of Alabama, Laurence F. Arnold 
(Dem.) of Illinois, Carl T. Curtis 
(Rep.) of Nebraska, and Frank C. 
Osmers, Jr. (Rep.) of New Jersey. I 
have continued to serve as chairman. 


“Men Wanted” 


trial expansion. 


; ” Post forFSA 
An aircraft worker’s home in New England. The trailer 
rent is $20 a month, plus $12 extra for the camp site 
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EVERYWHERE WE HAD SEEN “MEN WANTED” WRITTEN LARGE 
over American defense districts; for a year and more our 
migrant defenders have become strategic factors in indus- 


The defense boom towns have been magnets which have 


already drawn to them up- 
wards of 2,000,000 people in ad- 
dition to the normal tides of 
migration. There are indica- 
tions the total will reach 4,-- 
000,000. Take these examples: ~ 


In Hartford, Major Leonard J. 
Maloney, director of the Employ- 
ment Service, told the committee. 
that well over 100,000 persons 
have come into Connecticut dur-— 
ing the past year in search of 
jobs, Bridgeport alone receiving — 
more than 60,000 newcomers. __ 


In San Diego, Calif., the com- 
mittee was told that the popula- 
tion would increase by 100,000 by 
the spring of 1942. it 


In Portland, Ore., in six 


months 20,000 out-of-towners had 
checked in. , 


Charlestown, Ind., had mush- 
roomed from 800 to 18,000 in a 
few weeks. 

In Texas, national defense a 
tivities attracted a flow of ap 
proximately 75,000 migrant job 
hunters into a few localities. 

Burlington, Iowa, had grown 
from 27,000 to nearly 50,000. 
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In Wichita, Kan., a normal population of 120,000 had 
absorbed 15,000 permanent workers; with 40,000 more ex- 
pected by next spring. 


What becomes of these defense time migrants? Do they 
find jobs? Are they being misdirected to places where 
there is no employment? If they find themselves stranded, 
what then? How do they live? What of housing? Are 
schools and hospitals adequate to meet their needs? Are 


/ communities opening their doors to the newcomers whose 


labor is so welcome, or are they thrust to the bottom of 
the social scale, feared as possible public charges? 

What are they thinking about, these new neighbors? 
Can they save for the post-defense period? Will they go 
back “where they came from” when the boom they call 
“demountable” subsides ? 


“Houses Wanted” 


IN A SINGLE ARTICLE, I CANNOT ATTEMPT TO ANSWER ALL SUCH 


| questions, but I can underscore a few of profound na- 
‘tional concern. Our hearings at Washington brought out 
the startling urban housing shortage which has accumu- 
_ lated. Outstanding authorities indicated that it would be 
_mecessary to build at the rate of one million housing 


units a year for fifteen years, or more than double that of 
the first quarter of 1941, if we are merely to catch up 


- with arrears which do not include defense housing needs. 


5 


_ But general figures are not as revealing as the actual ex- 


periences of people themselves. A Baltimore witness, a 
plumber and pipe fitter, recently from West Virginia, told 
us of his difficulties in finding shelter for his family. His 
story was repeated time and time again by other workers 
who came before us. 


The Cuarrman. And where did you live when you first came 
here? 

Mr. Isner. I stayed . . . at a rooming house. 

The CuHarrMan. How much rent did you pay? 

Mr. Isnzer. Six of us paid $3 a week to sleep in a room, and 
then we had our meals over at the lunchroom. It run us 
anywhere from $12 to $14 depending on what you ate. 

The Cuarrman. You all slept in the same room? 

Mr. Isner. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You are married? 

Mr. Isner. Yes, sir. 

The Cuartrman. And have three daughters? 

Mr. Isner. Yes; three daughters. 

The Cuatrman. After you brought the family here where did 
you live? 

Mr. Isner. In three furnished rooms. 

The Cuartrman. Did you leave your furniture in West Vir- 
ginia when you came here? 

Mr. Isner. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMan. Why didn’t you bring it here? 

Mr. Isner. Well, the transfer man wanted $125 to start with. 
I didn’t know where to get a house to move it into. 
The Cuarrman. Have you experienced any trouble in getting 

a house since coming here? 

Mr. Isner. Well, I looked around all over Baltimore, practic- 
ally. I could find rooms and things way out, but by the 
time you put in two or three hours to ride the streetcar 
to get to your work it’s too long. 

The Cuarrman. You are receiving about $32 a week now, 
aren’t you? 

Mr. Isner. $32.11 after Social Security is taken out. 

The Cuarrman. And you are paying $40 a month rent—a 
little better than $40 a month? 

Mr. Isner. Yes, sir. It runs $43 anyway. 

The Cuarrman. Will you be able to save any money? 


A defense housing project near San Diego, where 3,000 employes of Consolidated Aircraft (10,000 people including families), 
will eventually find homes. Kearney Mesa is a prefabricated town. It is being built at the rate of one house every 15 minutes 


Mr. Isner. I don’t see how I can. Groceries are so high. — 

The Cuarrman. The three rooms you occupy are part of the 
house, aren’t they? 

Mr. IsneEr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Were you ever told what the whole house 
formerly rented for? : 

Mr. Isner. The apartment I have now, rented for $8 a 
month before this work came. 

The Cuairman. If this defense emergency should end and 
you should lose your job would you be likely to stay in 
Baltimore or return to West Virginia? ; 

Mr. Isner. I would figure on moving wherever the work is. 


“Hot-beds” and Trailer Camps 


THIs WITNESS TOLD US OF A ROOMING HOUSE A FEW DOORS 
away where his brother and two cousins lived with more 
than twenty-five others. They slept five and six to a room, 
shared one cold water bathroom, and each paid $4.a week. 
But he was only one among the many whose testimony 
fills our hearings’ reports with accounts of “hot beds”— 
beds used in three shifts; of rent rises ranging from 75 
to 200 percent; of the absence of even the most primitive 
facilities. 


An Oklahoma family of eight described what it meant to 
live in a one room cabin in San Diego. They paid $78 a 
month of the family’s monthly wages of $135 for it. 


A Connecticut family of four adults and two children told 
how rent rises forced them out of their quarters to a trailer 
camp. Their shelter charges of $54 a month, not including the 
cost of storing furniture, loomed large against a weekly pay 


check of $32. 


A worker in Bayonne, N. J., declared that because it was 
impossible to find a house for his family near his place of 
work he had to travel four hours a day to cover the 140 
miles to and from his job. He spent $18 of his $45 weekly 
pay check for transportation. 


We have seen vast trailer camps without adequate water 
supply or sanitation. We have seen families camping in 
tents and shanty towns near the newly built plants—fine, 
upstanding families whose desperate attempts to find 
proper shelter had met with endless frustration. Every- 
where we heard the same story: 


Mr. Arnon (interrogating). Will you describe the house you 
occupy in Fort Howard? 

Mr. Cramer. Yes, sir. It is a four-room house; two rooms 
down and two rooms up. Got a flat roof on it and it has 
no running water in it or anything like that. Have to 
carry our water—I will say, a hundred yards from the 
well, where we get our water. 

Mr. Arnocp. Any toilet or bath? 

Mr. Cramer. There is a toilet outside—no inside toilet or 
bath. 

The Cuarrman. How many get their water at the pump? 

Mr. Cramer. Oh, I don’t know. There must be ten families 
use the same well. 

The Cuarrman. What do you do, go out Saturday nights to 
the pump? 

Mr. Cramer. We bathe in the washtub or something like 
that. Tust take what you call a semi-bath. 

Mr. Osmers. You and your family of eight are not the only 
occupants of that house at the present time, are you? 

Mr. Cramer. No, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. That four-room house? 

Mr. Cramer. No, sir. 

Mr. Arnotp. Who else lives with you? 

Mr. Cramer. My brother. He came down without work and 
we took him in. He couldn’t find a house anywhere. He 
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is willing to get one if he can find one empty. — ; 

Mr. Arnotp. How many children do he and his wife haves s 

Mr. Cramer. Two. 

Mr. Arnoxp. Anyone else? 

Mr. Cramer. Yes, my mother. 

Mr. ARNoLp. That makes five adults and eight children in é 
four-room house? 

Mr. Cramer. Yes, Sit. 

The Cuamrman. Did you look around very much before youl 
picked this house? 

Mr. Cramer. I did. I looked at every opening that I sawp 
and every time I saw an ad in the papers I followed it up 
and traced it down to see whether the house was empty}! 
or not. And another big difficulty with me in getting aj 
house is the large family of children I have. A 

The Cuarrman. Do you find any people whom you applied}! 
to objecting to your large family? . 

Mr. Cramer. Yes, sir; I did. | 

The Cuarrman. It used to be quite an honor to have a larges 
family. I guess we are getting away from the old-fash-% 
ioned ideas. 

Mr. Cramer. That must be right. And when a lot of them) 
said “too large a family,” I wondered if they had ever 
been children themselves or not. 


We have visited localities which we are confident are 
typical, where there are literally no adequate houses avail- 
able to the newcomer making $30 a week and less. 


The Call for Federal Action 


THE PROBLEM WAS FRANKLY ADMITTED BY CHaRLEs F. Pat- 
mer, coordinator of the Division of Defense Housing Co- 
ordination, who testified before us in Washington in July. 
Referring to the wage workers in defense plants and their 
housing needs, Mr. Palmer stated that the average wage | 
“was for a time well under $30. It went to about $24 a 
week. We feel that the income is a little higher now than 
it was a few months ago... . We were amazed to find 
out that as many as 80 percent—and that is what our 
figures show—are in that very low income bracket in the 
defense industries.” 


Dr. Lams (staff director, interrogating). What do you regard 
as the proper housing expenditure for workers in this 
group? 

Mr. Parmer. About 20 percent of their gross income. 

Dr. Lams. So that if they were getting approximately $120 a 
month you would say $25 a month was the proper rental? 

Mr. Parmer. For their shelter rent, yes. 

Dr. Lams. What housing is being provided by private enter- 
prise for this group? 

Mr. Parmer. Private enterprise cannot provide housing which 
is adequate for families at $25 per month and less. 


Summing up building for this income group Mr. Palmer 
concluded, “Well, the answer is that practically all that has 
to be done by public funds.” Here then you have a key 
to the wretched and congested conditions to be found im 
many communities. Private capital is unable to realize a 
return on housing for the majority of workers’ families, 
and government funds thus far made available for de- 
fense housing, and now fully allocated, total under $400,- 
000,000. That is merely. a fraction of what would be 
needed to do the job. In view of the accumulating need; 
the problem remains almost untouched. The localities 
alone cannot cope with it. It is national in scope and borr 
of a national emergency. I am convinced that the federal 
government must meet these pressing social obligations 
and give a far greater measure (Continued on page 657) 
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Labor Supply 


LYLE M. SPENCER and ROBERT K. BURNS 


In one year of emergency we have seen the swing from worklessness to 
mass employment; shortages of skill; vast job-training programs. What’s 
ahead?—by the directors of Science Research Associates 


THE PROPHETS OF LABOR SUPPLY HAVE A RECORD IN PRE- 
dicting the employment effects of the defense program 
that would make an astrologist squirm. About the time 
the Nazi legions were overrunning France, we ourselves 
began making cautious estimates about the million or 
two jobs that might be created by armament spending. 
We made few predictions about the extent of “priority 
unemployment.” In fact, the phrase then had not even 
been coined. 

These predictions have proved about as accurate as the 
confident statements issued last year by the OPM that 
no foreseeable increase in the defense program would 
create a shortage of railroad cars, steel, aluminum, or 
other key defense materials. 

We were wrong, as were prognosticators in practically 
every field of business and economics, because we seri- 
ously underestimated the magnitude of the effort that 
would be necessary to bring the Allies’ output of arms 
and raw materials up to a par with those of the Axis 
powers. 


ABOUT FOUR MILLION WORKERS HAD BEEN DRAWN INTO 


defense jobs by September of this year. The hiring. rate 
is still skyrocketing, and this number may be doubled in 
a year and quadrupled by 1944. This enormous reloca- 
tion of labor is about the most solid evidence obtainable 
of the drastic changes defense is bringing to our old way 


of life. 
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The need for workers has not ) I 
by Science Research Associates, indicates the labor supply in 
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yet overtaken the labor supply. This chart, prepared 
terms of today; 


not include six million available persons who have never entered the labor market 
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On the other side of the ledger, ugly gaps are begin- 
ning to appear along the production lines of many civil- 
ian industries. Priority has already become a nightmare 
word to thousands of businessmen. Faced with a starva- 
tion diet of raw materials, their curtailed production 
schedules threaten the job security of perhaps two mil- 
lion workers. 

Poor advance planning on the part of government 
agencies is oné important reason why the production 
phase of the defense program is now choked with bottle- 
necks and confusion. Lack of planning is also reflected 
in the current employment scene, where harried em- 
ployers clamor for non-existent skilled workers while 
long lines of unskilled men. wait outside their factory 
gates. 

The defense program has been tragically slow in stok- 
ing up steam. Yet the employment indices indicate 
clearly that there is live steam in the production, boilers 
now, and the rising tempo foreshadows more substantial 
accomplishments in the months just ahead. During the 
year ending in September, employment rose nearly 4 
percent to an alltime high of 49.8 million in August 
(over 8 percent if additions to the armed forces are in- 
cluded) and unemployment dropped to 4.5 million in 
August.* While this unemployment figure is the lowest 
reached in the last eleven years, about one person in 
every ten throughout the country who wanted a job was 
still unable to find one. 

In addition to this large unemploy- 
ment total, there are also many mil- 
lions of workers who are employed 
only part time. Last June, when the 
unemployment barometer registered 
about 5.9 million, there were an addi- 
tional 8.1 million persons who worked 
less than forty hours a week. It is evi- 
dent that there is still a long way to 
go before all joblessness is liquidated, 
even temporarily. 

One reason why unemployment still 
remains at a fairly high level is clearly 
due to the increase in working hours 
since the defense program began. For 
the country as a whole, the average 
work week lengthened from 41.6 to 


* The unemployment estimates used in this article 
are taken from the new Monthly Report on Unem- 
ployment prepared by the research division of the 
Work Projects Administration. These estimates are 
made on the basis of a sae technique similar 
to those of the Gallup and Fortune polls of public 
opinion, covering 64 typical counties in 45 states. 
Since they estimate unemployment directly rather 
than by the “subtraction’’ method used by other 
indexes which do not take seasonal labor force 
changes into account, the authors believe them to be 
the most accurate figures now available. 
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45.8 hours in the year ending last April, an increase of 
roughly 10 percent. This trend helps to explain why em- 
ployment has failed to keep pace with rising industrial 
production, which was up about 34 percent for the year 
ending in July. The increase in hours alone has had ap- 
proximately the same effect as though four and a half to 
five million persons working forty hours a week were 
added to the nation’s payrolls. 

Most of this weekly hour increase occurred on farms 
and in rural areas rather than in urban centers where de- 
fense production is largely concentrated. Hours worked 
on farms, due chiefly to the acute shortage of farm labor 
in many areas, rose about 19 percent, while in the indus- 
trial cities the rise has averaged less than 5 percent. One 
reason for this small urban increase is evidently the 
maintenance of the Fair Labor Standards Act, which 
restricts the work week without overtime to forty hours 
in plants producing goods for interstate commerce. In 
only a few key defense industries have hours of work 
consistently passed the forty-hour mark. It is reported 
that in the machine tool industry last summer about 
twelve hours a week overtime was being worked. 


How Big Is Our Labor Force? 


INTERESTING CHANGES ARE ALSO OCCURRING IN THE SIZE OF 
the nation’s labor force—the number of persons who are 
either working or available for work. In August, Amer- 
ica’s labor army totaled 55.8 million people, not including 
persons engaged in military service. Because there are 
many more young people who start out to look for jobs 
each year than older workers who die or retire, the labor 
force grew by about 600,000 annually during the last 
decade. Labor economists have predicted that during the 
national emergency the lure of high-paying jobs would 
entice enough ‘school-age youth, married women, and 
workers past the retirement age, into the labor market 
to double or treble this figure. 

The records show, however, that this has not been the 
case up to now. As a matter of fact, when proper deduc- 
tions are made for increases in the military services, the 
size of the labor force seems actually to have grown only 
about 400,000 during the twelve months ending last 
August. This may be due partly to the great number of 
women who have recently married, and partly to the 
number of married women who have been able to leave 
the labor market because their husbands were earning 
more than they had formerly. It seems likely, however, 
that this trend is only temporary. Abnormal increases in 
the labor force may be expected to occur as the defense 
program broadens. Something like three million addi- 
tional persons probably entered the labor market during 
the first World War. It has been estimated that double 
that—or as many as six million additional workers might 
be brought into the labor market if the need for their 
services became sufficiently great. 

Employment changes in rural areas also cast some in- 
teresting light on misconceptions concerning the labor 
supply picture. Researchers in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and other analysts had estimated that two to 
four million workers, mainly young ones, were dammed 
up in rural areas. Experts said that these workers would 


have migrated to city jobs, as they did in previous dec-. 


ades, had not the doors of economic opportunity been 
closed by the depression. This belated migration, they 
predicted, would definitely occur if and when the em- 
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ployment outlook picked up again. Since half the farm- Kr 
ers in the country already produce 85 percent of our agri- 
cultural commodities, and could undoubtedly produce py 
most of the other 15 percent if necessary, these workers 9 
would never be missed in farm areas. 

Yet when the defense program got under way, the 
first anguished cries about labor shortages arose, not from 
defense centers, but from rural areas. 

While this statistical mystery is still not completely 
cleared up, it appears that much of the needed rural- 
urban migration was actually taking place all during the 
time we “experts” were bemoaning its absence. Prelimi- 
nary evidence from the new census seems to indicate 
that the country’s farm population actually decreased 
slightly between 1930 and 1940, although it would have 
grown by about two million people if no migration had 
occurred. Young people between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-four—the group for whom we thought the lack 
of opportunity was most tragic—actually migrated to 
cities in larger numbers during the last decade than they 
did between 1920 and 1930! Almost 1,500,000 rural 
youth left farms for other areas between 1930 and 
1940. What piling up of youth occurred—less than 
half a million—was in rural non-farm areas rather than 
on farms. 

These new data tend to prove that much of the rural 
labor surplus we had believed available for industrial use 
in time of emergency is really a myth. There still may be 
some unneeded farm workers, particularly in the de- 
pressed areas, but these are largely among older workers 
rather than youth. Oddly enough, current estimates of _ 
farm employment do not indicate as much cityward mi- — 
gration since the defense program began as had been — 
expected. Last August, farm employment levels were 
about as high as they had been in 1940, although we may_ 
find they will have fallen somewhat below last year dur- 
ing the heavy harvesting months this fall. 


The Wave of Priority Unemployment 


ONE OF THE MAJOR POINTS WHICH LABOR ECONOMISTS HAVE 
overlooked in predicting the employment effects of the _ 
defense program has been in the industries pinched by 
priorities. After more than a decade of chronic surpluses 
in almost every line of business, it seemed almost un- 
thinkable that our country could return to an economy of © 
scarcity in anything like a year. Yet Leon Henderson, 
administrator, Office of Price Administration, has already 
guessed that as many as two million workers may soon _ 
lose their jobs temporarily as a result of priorities. 

At least 50 communities, whose prosperity depends mainly _ 
on consumer goods industries, are already feeling the raw 
material famine. is 

. 


In Akron, Ohio, an OPM order to cut civilian tire pro- > 
duction by 25 percent may knock out 15,000 of the city’s 
36,000 rubber workers. t 


Full-fashioned hosiery workers, particularly in the Caro- 
linas and other southern states, fear that the 20,000 to 25,000 
of their numbers who have already been discharged or re- 
duced to part time work is only a starter. 


Sixteen thousand aluminum fabricators in two dozen 
plants have already been told to look elsewhere for work. 


It is believed that the 48 percent slash in automobile pro- 
duction scheduled for December (Continued on page 661) 
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Change of shift at a steel plant, Labor standards safeguard the human energy which is indispensable to all-out production 


Time and Money 


MERLE D. VINCENT 


Can we afford to lower labor standards? Lengthen the work week? Cut 
overtime pay? A look at the facts:—by the head of the Hearings and 
Exemptions Branch, Wage-Hour Division, U. S. Department of Labor 


WITH THE PRESSURE FOR GREATER SPEED AND LARGER AND 
larger volumes of production—more machine tools, more 
planes ‘and tanks and ships for defense and to aid those 
nations fighting Hitler, more houses for defense workers, 
more raw materials—there has been a demand from many 
quarters that labor standards be swept aside, and _par- 
ticularly the forty-hour work week. 

The demand has surged through editorial columns and 
radio broadcasts. Frequently there has been more heat 
than light—more denunciation than factual information 
on industrial management and labor costs. Significantly 
enough, large sections of industry have not joined in the 
hue and cry to set aside the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
requiring that time-and-a-half be paid for overtime, and 
he Walsh-Healey act regulating hours of labor for work 
one under public contract. But in discussing wage and 
hour laws in a period of mounting industrial activity, 
Jifficult industrial relations and rising prices, facts are 
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more to be desired than eloquence. We can argue about 
these legislative labor standards until we are black in the 
face, but practical answers to practical questions will af- 
ford a better test of them. What is the effect of overtime 
pay on production cost? Does the forty-hour week slow 
the wheels of production? Do existing federal labor stand- 
ards help match large scale production with large scale 
employment? Do they increase production costs, and 
thereby increase prices? What is the influence of these 
measures on the present trend toward inflation? Answers 
to these questions are to be found in production records, 
labor and material costs, market prices and resulting prof- 
its or losses. 

In considering the effect of wage-hour legislation on 
production volume, costs, and prices, it must be borne in 
mind that Congress did not originate the principle of 
time-and-a-half regular pay for overtime work. This prac- 
tice had long prevailed in many industries and trades: for 
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example in the electrical, cement, paper and pulp, furni- 
ture, construction and building industries, the printing 
and machinists trades, and other fields employing several 
million workers. Congress merely adopted this long pre- 
vailing rule. Further, many individual employers have for 
years limited their operations to forty hours or have paid 
for overtime work at rates ranging from one third to 
one half the regular rate. Such overtime pay 1s provided 
for under many union contracts and also under plant 
policy established by management. Some factories provide 
double pay for Sunday and holiday work. Congress merely 
obliged other employers to do what many of them were 
doing already for good and sufficient management reasons. 
Nor must it be overlooked that the Fair Labor Standards 
Act does not limit the work week to forty hours. Any fac- 
tory may work forty-eight, fifty-six, or any other number 
of hours. The law does fix a forty-hour week for which a 
minimum hourly wage rate shall be paid. For work be- 
yond this limit employes must be paid time-and-a-half 
the regular rate. But so long as that overtime requirement 
is met, as many hours may be worked as seem necessary 
or desirable. 


Why a Forty-Hour Week? 


ONE OF THE OBJECTS OF CONGRESS IN REQUIRING OVERTIME 
pay was to make sure that any increase in production 
would be accompanied by a commensurate increase in 
employment. The defense program, calling for a vast 
expansion of industrial activity, provides the first oppor- 
tunity since these laws were enacted to see this mechanism 
in operation on a large scale. While many factors con- 
tribute to increase employment, a very important one 
clearly is a limitation on hours of work. Obviously, it 
would be bad policy, while many workers still are un- 
employed, and others are being displaced by shortages of 
materials, to permit a forty-eight or fifty-six or sixty-hour 
week on the same wage terms as a forty-hour week. But 
the federal limitations on working time are not only so- 
cially sound, they are also “good business,” as recent pro- 
duction and cost figures clearly show. 

Critics who clamor to have wage-hour laws “eased” 
often seem to forget that to date a vast increase in produc- 
tion for national defense has occurred under the labor 
standards they criticize. Much overtime is being worked 
and the extra pay is being paid. Nevertheless, with a basic 
forty-hour week, and overtime pay for hours worked be- 
yond that limit, labor costs have decreased—not risen— 
since the beginning of the defense program. 

In this national emergency Americans can look with 
composure upon a record which shows that notwith- 
standing a general increase in wage rates since the defense 
program started, and the application of the provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Public Contracts 
Act, including time-and-a-half pay for overtime, the record 
shows an increasing output per worker, an increasing out- 
put per man hour, a declining requirement of man hours 
per unit of output, and a declining labor cost per $100 


value of output. 


The National Industrial Conference Board in the “Eco- 
nomic Record” for July 11, 1941 states: 


As a result of the sharp increase in production, output per 
worker established a new high level and was over 21 percent 
greater than the average for 1929. Since payrolls have tended 
to keep pace with production, labor cost per unit of output 
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has risen only slightly, and in May was 9.9 percent smaller }) 
than the 1929 average. Labor cost per $100 value of output }q 
has tended slightly downward since the beginning of the fi 
defense program and in May was 2.3 percent less than the 1} 
average for 1929. i 


The Conference Board’s statistics further show: Treat- |p 
ing 1929 as a yardstick of 100, January 1940 output per # 
worker was up to 108. One year later it had risen to 114 
and by May 1941 output per worker stood at 121. Output 
per man hour is likewise up from 100 for 1929 to 1399 8 
in January 1940. By January 1941 it was up again to 141.6 | 
and by April 1941 it had reached 142.2. 

Labor cost per $100 value of output had declined from 
a base of 100 in 1929 to 97.5 in 1940. It had risen to 99.3 
in January 1941, was down again in May 1941 to 97.7. 
Again taking 100 as the 1929 base, man hours necessary 
for each unit of output had declined by January 1940 to 
71.5. In January 1941 the figure was down to 70.6 and by 
April 1941 there was another slight decline to 70.3. 

Of course the application of time-and-a-half pay for 
overtime increases total payrolls. But why is it that the 
payment of time-and-a-half the regular pay for overtime 
work has not increased the labor cost per $100 of value 
of production? The answer is simple. ° 

In a plant on a forty-hour week the forty-hour volume 
of production must carry all overhead expense, as well as 
labor and material costs, and in addition to earning these 
operating charges make a reasonable return on the invest- 
ment. But if the work week is extended, say from forty to 
forty-eight hours, or if a second or third shift is added, 
there is a larger use of plant and equipment, and an in-— 
creased volume of production. Management reaps further 
benefits from the longer work week or the added shift. 
The increased use of equipment and greater return on 
investment are accomplished with relatively small in- 
crease in cost of supervision. Even more important is the 
fact that this increased production usually is marketed ~ 
without additional selling cost—a very important item of 
overhead in a mass production industry with a nation- 
wide market and also in secondary industries selling on a_ 
highly competitive market. If the increased production is 
required under a defense contract there is no increased 
selling cost. 


Economies of Overtime Pay 


STIMULATED BY GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS THERE IS TODAY A 
rising tide of productivity in defense industries and an — 
ebb tide in unit cost. In analyzing costs, account must be ~ 

taken of constant technological improvements. Every im- _ 
provement in equipment and method tends to reduce — 
labor requirements. Other factors also thrust themselves 
into the picture of production costs. Plants with modern — 
machine equipment can be operated twenty-four hours a» 
day—168 hours a week; but while plants can be put on 
full time operation, men cannot. Their productivity de- 
pends in large degree upon working time and working 
conditions that conserve as well as utilize their energy. 
If the working hours are too long or the working condi- 
tions too difficult, excessive fatigue reduces labor’s pro- 
ductivity. To meet an emergency, men can work forty- 
eight hours or more a week in a number of occupations 
without injury to their health or loss of man hour pro- 
ductivity; but in many occupations requiring very exac 
ing work, like the use of precision instruments, or making 


‘licate machine or assembly adjustments, excessive hours 
ould overtax the worker and reduce his output. Other 
-cupations which are rather simple, requiring no high 
egree of skill, such as tending automatic power equip- 
‘ent, or performing a highly repetitive process, also put 
1 excessive nervous and physical strain upon workers. 
‘ere, too, a limitation on hours spells conservation of 
aergy and a higher rate of output. There are many of 
‘ese variable elements which management takes into ac- 
»yunt; they cannot be disposed of by sweeping generali- 
ations about overtime pay. 


\NDERLYING ALL DISCUSSION OF HOURS AND OVERTIME IS THE 
sct that the supremacy of American industrial efficiency 
ad productivity is established. Carlton Ward, interna- 
nally famous authority on plane production, was asked 
a Press Club luncheon in Washington early this year 
ow American aircraft factory efficiency compared with 
wench, English, and German. He replied that, expressing 
juropean man hour production, including German pro- 
yaction, by a norm of 100, American man hour produc- 
yon stands up in contrast at 160. Our machine tool, steel, 
iitomobile, and other defense industries all have achieved 
«comparable supremacy of performance. Other miracles 
* production are being achieved, not by forced labor and 
«cessive hours, but by the technical skill, intelligence, 
nergy, and interest of management and labor. 
_A large army of seasoned workmen again see their skill 
ad experience needed. To them it is not only employ- 
aent, but also public service. They are being joined by 
undreds of thousands of young men and women who 
pr the first time in their lives have real jobs, as well as a 
are in a vast national effort. They are thrilled by the 
nounting volumes of production they are helping to roll 
iff the assembly lines. They, as much as the more mature 
workers, take pride in their jobs. 
Large sections of American industrial management 
ealize that maximum production depends on sound 
rorking relations in which all the latent potential capa- 
ty of every individual worker is poured into the job. 
nfortunately some sections of management, very fre- 
uently the newer sections, do not manage men with the 
ame skill and understanding with which they manage 
yachines. They do not yet realize that the performance 
£ complex machines and processes depend not only ypon 
ne skill and intelligence but also very much on the atti- 
de of the men who operate them. 
The combined performance of man and machine stems 
large measure from the state of mind created by work- 
1g relationships between the man and management. Ade- 
uate compensation, recognition of skill and performance, 
‘sense of security are necessary to establish and maintain 
ective working relations. The return to investors, the 
ployment and income of executive and supervisory per- 


employment of skilled, semi-skilled or common labor. 
o far the President and Congress have wisely refused to 
ield to the pressure to suspend standards, and thus widen 
is disparity in security between management and labor 
a time when the country is experiencing the most spec- 
cular rise of industrial productivity in its history. To 
ield to this demand undoubtedly would disturb effective 


ficiency. To upset settled standards and relationships is 
ot the way to obtain still greater output. 
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nel have been more regular and more adequate than’ 


But there is a further argument urged against retain- 
ing a limited work week with time-and-a-half for over- 
time: these statutory provisions, it is claimed, will help 
bring inflation. 

A noted columnist refers to these as “Stilt” laws—to 
make prices go up. Obviously the country is threatened 
with inflation, but rising prices are but one of many symp- 
toms of inflation. Is it legitimate to charge to an increasing 
wage income the full responsibility for this development? 
Let us look at consumer goods prices, since most wage 
income is spent for non-durable or consumer goods. 

When, for example, there is a consumer demand for 
1,000,000 pounds of meat and the available supply is 900,- 
000 pounds the demand will stimulate an increase in 
price. If the price goes up, the buying power of the con- 
sumer’s dollar in terms of meat goes down. That is, a 
dollar cannot buy as much meat at 50 cents a pound as it 
can if the price is 40 cents. It would be relatively unim- 
portant in our economy if only one commodity showed a 
change in price because of its scarcity in relation to the 
demand. But when there is a wide scarcity of consumer 
goods with a constantly increasing demand, price inflation 
—which of course involves a widespread increase in price 
—is inevitable, unless effective steps are taken to check it. 
The government has worked out various plans to forestall 
inflation. [See “Instead of Inflation,” by John M. Clark, 
Survey Graphic, August 1941.] I shall confine myself to 
an examination of the part that increased wage income 
plays in the threat of inflation. 


Wage Income and Inflation 

THERE HAS BEEN A GENERAL INCREASE IN WAGE RATES, AL- 
though the advance in wage levels has been rather mod- 
erate. Total payrolls have greatly increased, however, be- 
cause several million new jobs have been created by 
defense production and several million new workers 
employed. These wage earners have created an increasing 
demand for consumer goods. 

While total wage income has increased, the production 
of consumer goods also has increased, according to the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin. Notwithstanding the demands 
for defense production, non-durable goods such as food, 
wearing apparel, textiles, showed a rise in volume of out. 
put from 123 in December 1940, to 130 in April 1941. Of 
the total industrial production, however, defense goods 
now form an increasing share and consumer goods repre- 
sent a shrinking proportion, although production of both 
still continues to rise. ; 

It must be kept in mind that farm income also has in- 
creased, and from farmers and labor come the major 
part of consumer goods demand. Increased total payrolls 
and higher farm income do affect commodity prices. But 
it is easy to overemphasize the effect of larger incomes in 
these two groups on rising commodity price levels. 

It has been obvious for some time that increasing de- 
fense production inevitably would create a scarcity of 
consumer goods in relation to the increasing: demand. 
This is due partly to the diversion of raw materials to de- 
fense production, partly to increased consumer income 
which normally would provide a market for an increased 
volume of consumer goods. With a shortage of consumer 
goods clearly in sight, prices have been blown up in ad- 


Vance to a relatively higher degree than the increase in 


farm and wage income. The resulting “trend toward 
‘nflation” is in many instances (Continued on page 654) 
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The bridge of supplies—a convoy of war material bound overseas 


The Standard We Raise | 


Imbedded in his testimony before the House Committee on Banking an 
Currency came this double-barrelled plea for industrial mobilization and 


BERNARD M. BARUCH 
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ptice control:—by the chairman of the War Industries Board, 1917-19 


EFFECTIVE MOBILIZATION OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY IS THE 
greatest single contribution this nation can make to the 
cause of defense and toward bringing any war to a 
shortened, successful conclusion. Today the very fact of 
our full industrial mobilization would be a diplomatic 
and military triumph of the highest order, for we could 
furnish such quantities of arms, munitions, tanks, air- 
planes, ships that they would halt any possible enemy. 
Mechanized warfare should be our forte. Only recently 
the German authorities said: “The German economic 
mobilization system was conscientiously built in imita- 
tion of the similar American system.” 

I am sorry to say that although the Germans adopted 
our plan, it is only at long last after repeating many of 
the errors we committed in the first World War do we 
seem about to copy from ourselves—but only in part. 
- Once American industry has been mobilized in all its 
potency and terrible military might, America can be the 
dominating influence for war and peace. Then would 
again apply the opinion of Field Marshal von Hinden- 
burg at the end of the World War that American in- 
dustrial mobilization was the cause of German down- 


rica’s | tees if pitiless, war industry had en- 
ce of patriotism and had not failed 4 it. Under 
1 of military necessity a ruthless autocracy 


htly, even in this land at the portals — 
0 a flashes its blinding see ty Bs 
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Total defense must plan to fight, to win and, above! 
all, to survive war. It must mobilize men, money, mate- 
Ek, morale—all resources—so they can be tapped at wil 
for national defense and without exploitation and— witl 
the least dislocation of civilians. The needs of the a 
and the navy and other war agencies of our country, 
of those nations we desire to help through the Lease 
Lend Act, change and expand overnight. It is not 
function of industrial mobilization to decide what th 
needs are but to supply the materials, labor, and org: 
zation to meet these demands. To do this, we must knoy 
what we have to do and then plan to do it. A genera 
formula of action must be evolved to coordinate : 
synchronize the multiplicity of national and intern 
efforts and to organize supply and demand so th 
things that are needed are provided when and wher 
are needed with the least injury to the industrial fabri 
the nation. — 

In 1918, the War Industries Board published a forr 


of prineiples in which the following statemel 
made: 


America today i is is chief source of eth t fo 
sesh in the conflict against we na 


ou Dau condition: 


ica’ 


That might have been written this morning. 

If we are to keep the war from reaching these shores 
pr win any war into which we are thrust, it will not be 
done by “business as usual” but by the full mobilization 
bf our economic resources as in 1918 and it must not be 
-00 little or too late. 


What Full Mobilization Means 


THIS MEANS TRANSFORMING AMERICAN INDUSTRY FROM A 
aighly competitive economy to a practically single uni- 
ary system under which all producers will cooperate, 
sharing trade secrets, pooling patents, resources, and fa- 
cilities. Production must be speeded up to disgorge un- 
jprecedented volumes of supplies, military and civilian, 
with the fullest use made of every factory, worker, ma- 
thine, dollar, tool, and material. This means regional 
organization to discover untapped sources of supply and 
lants which can be converted to defense needs. It also 
means special emphasis on sub-contracting, using small 
jousinesses, particularly those businesses which would be 
Ideprived of work because of shortages of material or 
dabor. 

Because the conversion of facilities from peace to war 
production was not begun soon enough, we still face 
widespread dislocations, temporary unemployment, and 
possible business failures. What this postponement has 
scost the country is impossible to reckon. But it is com- 
forting that the present organization apparently appre- 
-ciates the seriousness of the problem. 

An adequate flow of materials must be maintained. 
Great stockpiles of strategic materials must be accumu- 
dated. We can develop substitutes for many things we 

ow buy and free ourselves for all time, as others are 
trying to do, from many of our present-day imported 
necessities. In the last war we developed the chemical and 

ye business. 

That means there must be a driving and constant 
search for new sources of materials within our borders 
and in nearby countries where transpertation is a mini- 

um hazard. Inventors must be put to work to find sub- 
stitutes in every field of activity. Research should be un- 
limited. Throughout industry the things we have plenty 
of must be used for the things that are scarce; wasteful 
nmanufacturing practices must be eliminated; patterns, 
styles simplified; materials salvaged and-all deferrable 
uses postponed. No one who has not seen these expedi- 
nts in operation would be likely to imagine the vast 
mgquantities of essential commodities, power, storage space, 
transportation, money and labor which can be made 
wavailable in this way. 


WPriorities; Price Control; Commandeering 


BECAUSE SHORTAGES WILL OCCUR, TOTAL DEFENSE ENVISAGES 
the establishment of a priority so that materials will go 
ot to the longest purse but to the most necessitous use. 
ess essential industries must yield precedence to those 
nore essential, and conversion made from less essential 
%0 more essential uses. However, in no instance must an 
industry be destroyed. The fat can be taken off all busi- 
ess but the skeleton and vital organs must remain. If 
some industry must suffer temporary deprivation, all 
‘producers in that industry should bear the burden pro- 
portionately. 

There should be ample notice of impending shortages 
d priorities so that substitutes can be devised and fac- 
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tories converted to defense needs before, not after, plants 
are compelled to shut down and workers are thrown out 
of jobs. This is particularly important for small business. 
The huge industrial concerns have the technical skill; the 
management, the capital resources to withstand shocks 
and to make necessary adjustments, even if given short 
notice. The average small businessman has no such mar- 
gii of safety and may be forced into bankruptcy before 
he awakes to what has hit him. Such bankruptcies impair 
production and have an adverse effect upon morale. Un- 
der total defense, civilian morale becomes as important as 
military morale. 

Priorities mean giving to one before another. When this 
occurs the man who has been displaced will seek to re- 
capture his position. If the total supply isn’t sufficient to 
go around, he will bid a higher price to get what he 
wants at the time he can use it. Manufacturers naturally 
seek to give preference to such high-priced orders and so, 
in effect, you build up a private priority system that com- 
petes with and impairs the system of government prior- 
ities. That is why government priorities cannot be wholly 
effective without price control. As soon as a priority is 
discussed, price control must be automatically considered, 
too. 

Under conditions of war production, there is no such 
thing as a competitive price. There is more business than 
all the producers in the nation can possibly handle. It is 
unthinkable that the government or the people should 
become the victims of “what the traffic will bear” or of 
runaway markets, or that essential goods can be with- 
held by profiteers and speculators who believe they can 
command higher prices later. The government must be 
able to get what it needs at reasonable cost, to fix fair 
prices and to commandeer supplies and materials for 
just compensation. 

This power of Congress to commandeer the nation’s 
resources was the true basis of our control of industry 
during the last war, supplemented by priorities, price 
control, conservation, simplification, substitution, and 
conversion of facilities. These things remain the essence 
of control for effective industrial mobilization today. 
They all go together. None will work successfully with- 
out the rest. 


Inflation 


ExcEPT FOR HUMAN SLAUGHTER AND MAIMING AND ALL 
that goes with them, inflation is the most destructive of 
the consequences of war. It might double or more the 
cost of the war; it imposes the severest hardships on our 
people and, through inevitable deflation that follows, bur- 
dens the future with a constantly increasing debt and a 
long period of painful and bitter readjustment destroy- 
ing the confidence of people in themselves and their gov- 
ernment, leaving them open to all of the old and new 
isms. 

Nor is inflation a danger which will hold back and wait 
for a formal declaration of a shooting war. With payrolls 
soaring and shortages developing, more money bidding 
for less goods, the danger of an inflationary price rise is 
imminent. 

To ease the inflationary pressures we must try to In- 
crease supply, either directly by increasing production or 
indirectly by finding substitutes or by conservation and 
simplification. Then we must try to cut off demand :— 

(Continued on page 642) 
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National Defense Posters 


OEM’s most striking poster 


A.F.or L. 100%. 
FOR DEFENSE 


The poster which won first prize in 
a Defense Poster competition held by 


Another prize-winning poster for — 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York 


the Treasury Department from the 
Museum of Modern Art’s competition 


* 


Top of page: Three posters for use in defense plants. Above: Official identi- 
fication for plants with half or more of their facilities devoted to defense 


Vv. S Y MP O S LU M “How can we speed defense produc: 


tion and, at the same time, preserve 


artoons itzpatrick, courtes . Louis Post-Dispatch e 
Cisse a gia celsenat bar avian Se free labor and free enterprise?” 
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Chairman, The Hills Brothers Company; chairman, Nationalts 
Council, Survey Associates; formerly American member, Eco-\\ 
nomic Committee, League of Nations 


THE QUESTION COMES TO ME AS AN EMPLOYER. I repLy “Youyr 
cannot.” That is, speeding defense, I am sure you cannot pre- 
serve “free labor and free enterprise” if you use those words in) 
the generally accepted sense. Many of our old slogans are dead; 
many phrases in common use are no longer applicable to our 
present needs. Developments which have unleashed or enslaved 
whole peoples demand that we restate our objectives in new 
terms if we are to hold the gains of the past and make the most jf 
of them. 

Thus we are confronted today—whether in the social, eco- 
nomic or political world—with Justice Brandeis’ problem of 
bigness. Size (nations, corporations, unions) means power; more § 
size—more power; and as we are slowly realizing, power means 
responsibility. Power does not mean, as many think, more free- 
dom. Nor does freedom any longer mean rugged individualism, § 
whether of nation or state, corporation or union. Real freedom 
is not found in isolation. Real freedom is primarily social. Neither § 
enterprise nor labor can be free in and of itself but only in re 
lation to the freedom of action of all groups within a free society. 

To put Mazzini’s philosophy into an American nutshell: We’ 

NOT THE AMERICAN WAY must stop talking so much about our rights 
ie and pay more attention to our duties— 

Can We Afford ... Anything Else?” JOHN A. FITCH to our obligations to the world we live in 
and to the nation of which we are a part, to 

Faculty, New York School of Social Work; author, “The Steel Workers” which we owe our libertics. We should ay 

toward a larger freedom both for labor and 

IF PHYSICIANS WERE DISCUSSING HOW To afford to do anything else! Political and for enterprise. We can write a new chapter 

build up bodily resistance to disease and economic health are assets in any society to “Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Hap- 

at the same time keep the heart going, it at any time. Supporting evidence appears  pimess” to take the place of the selfish happt 

is possible to imagine that there would be in the history of our stumbling efforts to- ness and of the unrestrained license of the 
no minority report. ward such ends. Stubborn opposition gives Twenties. 

The question Posed in this symposium way to tolerance, and tolerance to afhrma- A national crisis interferes with the rights 
differs mainly in that it relates to the tive support. That is the record of move- and privileges of both enterprise and labor. 
health of organized society: How can we ments for industrial safety, workmen’s Such interference is essential to the com- 
strengthen our external defenses and at the compensation laws, the shorter work day, mon welfare. I can envisage the employer 
same time preserve our freedom? By mak- old age and mothers’ pensions. Social se- and employe groups in this country, confi- 
ne is first of all that we have our free- curity legislation is moving in the same dent in the justice of their anes cause, 
ree ae oe go ee has 2s : throwing themselves wholeheartedly into” 
es it p ' on of our Wwenty years ago officials of steel com- national defense, sacrificing perhaps as 
en emer se 
the gains that farmers and labor have be Anne te But the ie ae Mitch te cee. Mee * 

sya Bes . ge came. This and through—because of the very toil and 
made in the last decade. By abolishing such fall an important steel company took a sacrifice endured together—I anticipate the 
unjust measures as the poll tax and the half page ad in the Saturday Evening Post realization as never before ae enui 
aa 3 ie, upholding civil rights. By declaring itself to have been the first to liberty of enterprise, real freedom be lab 
abolishing unfair discrimination based on abandon twelve hours and proclaiming the are to be found in sharing responsibilit 


sex, religion or race. By so ordering the value to the indust i i : 
=. E ry and to the workers of _—in working together fo ide 
structure and functioning of our society the eight-hour day! > themselves cae ae ~—_ 
as is , justice and equality as We cannot achieve at a single bound all 7 
“geet as that may be among human be- of the objectives of a democratic society. WHY NOT ACCEPT THE CHALLENGE OF THE 
: In a period of national crisis, sacrifices are ti ils i ation 
; 4 times to blaze trails in human relation 
ee mal Cu eee _arouse the en- in order. But sacrifices must be related to ships? Let us have faith that new truth w 
ses e : oS me citizens. capacity for sacrifice. And there is no virtue prevail. Let us recapture old truths; 
. . . . : 4 
ee ord to do this in a period or health in any weakening of our inter- one of them is “No man liveth unto hin 
national emergency? Rather, can we nal structure of defense. self.” ~ 
628 us 
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‘Put Our Heads Together” 


ROBERT J. WATT 


pa 


International Representative, American Federation of Labor 


VE SHOULD ASSIGN THE JOB TO THE MEN 
ind women who operate American industry. 
j mean the people in our huge production 
slants and our small shops as well, whether 
hey are wearing the mantle of manage- 
ment or the overalls of the wage earner. 

Too much of our effort thus far has 
seen spent trying to crank up the motor 
wrom the national capital. We are suckers 
yor centralizing authority whether in Wash- 
ington or Wall Street. We do need a 
3.H.Q. But our industrial democracy is 
aot functioning unless every unit has the 
prains, the energy, and the guts to tackle 
very necessary job in its own backyard. 

Washington should issue the orders and 
jupply the liaison needed to keep the flow 
bf materials moving. Washington’s orders, 
mowever, should be of this sort: 

“The government has issued contracts 
which must be completed a lot more rap- 
idly than they are being produced. Hence 


“ET US STERNLY REALIZE THE IMPORTANCE OF 
this basic truth: Within the labyrinths of 
pur own complacency lies America’s weak- 
ness. It is altogether too late to “let George 
Ho it.” 

Buck-passing is a flimsy bomb shelter. In 
“his desperate hour, no one can help us but 
purselves—our individual selves. 

The hour demands—the headlines make 
imperative—an awakened individual sense 
of responsibility. Frankly, that is the only 

ay I see to make democracy dynamic, to 
accelerate defense, and to safeguard our 
winique free system of living. 

The crying need is to get the American 


FENSE PRODUCTION CAN BE SPEEDED AND 
the freedom of enterprise and labor pre- 
served by a comprehensive program of 

emocratic action. We need to do five 
things: 

1. We must lay down a guarantee of 
ost-war production levels, assuring full em- 
loyment and maximum use of facilities 
o remove the chief fear blocking present 
defense efforts: fear of the future. 

2. We must establish, now, a defense 
planning board with full powers to co- 


ordinate defense production, including con- 


trol over military procurement, priorities, 
price fixing, property seizure, and credit to 
finance production. This board should be 
composed of representatives from labor, 
management, consumers, and farmers, with 
a government chairman. It would take an 


inventory of productive capacities and of 


our military and civilian requirements and 
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“Tndividually Aroused, Alert . . .” 


“We Need To Do Five Things” 


the government asks management and labor 
to get together in every community and 
find ways of turning them out faster. The 
government will supply advice and tech- 
mical assistance when and where needed, 
but we ask each industrial unit to set up 
its own management-labor committees to 
accomplish the job on their own initiative 
and intelligence.’ 

Even if we could get the right answers 
infallibly from some government bureau, 
which I doubt, I believe there is a great 
advantage in the democratic way: put our 
heads together, participate in decisions and 
do our level best to succeed. 

In other words, the greatest asset of a 
democracy is the self-reliance, intelligence 
and enthusiasm of our people. We are ac- 
customed to solving our own problems 
without having to wire for instructions. We 
are accustomed to delegating authority to 
representatives chosen by their constituents. 


If all the time wasted in traveling back 
and forth to Washington were saved by 
settling local bottlenecks locally, our de 
fense effort would accelerate at a phenome- 
nal rate! Our folks back home would feel 
a lot better if they knew they were playing 
a part in running the jobs themselves. In 
facing problems and finding solutions to- 
gether to meet defense needs, local co- 
operation, community by community, would 
build the foundation of an enduring, eco- 
nomic democracy through which alone, I 
believe, we can preserve our system of free 
enterprise, our representative democracy, 
and the freedoms for which we are pledged 
to fight. 

After traveling over the country from 
one coast to the other several times during 
the past six months, speaking at labor, 
employer, and college meetings, I am con- 
vinced that there must be an intelligent 
effort made to harness the democracy of 
labor to the defense program in a demo- 
cratic way. I hesitate to even think about 


what the consequences of our failure will 
be. 


COLBY M. CHESTER 


Chairman, General Foods Corporation; chm. (1936) National Ass’n of Manufacturers 


people sufficiently educated to our internal 
as well as our external dangers. There is 
no question about the dangers confronting 
us. The dangers are alarmingly real; but, 
I submit, the job is one of self-education— 
or shall we call it enlightened self-preserva- 
tion? — rather than one of collectivistic 
mass control. Mirroring ourselves before 


harsh reality, each of us now—today—must 


make an American’s affirmation: “I am no 
mere pin-on.a map! I am a shareholder, a 
partner, a worker, in this enterprise! Plain- 
ly, it is up to me to protect my invest- 
ment.” 

Paul Revere, himself, had to sense the 


danger before he could set out to arouse 
the land. He did not sit back and rely 
upon some proxy patriotism. Nor can we 
moderns “leave it all up to Washington.” 
Today each of us must serve as did Re- 
vere. Individually aroused, alert, we will 
achieve unity. We will enforce action to 
double and even triple defense production; 
to see that much strain and non-defense 
spending are not inflicted upon the coun- 
try’s economy; to make sure that all in 
high places, whether in industry, labor, or 
government, give of their best; and to 
discover a new pride in stepped-up eff- 
ciency and greater service to the nation. 

With each of us doing his share, I have 
no fears for America. Rather, I face the 
morrow with surging pride and hope in 
my heart. : 


JAMES B. CAREY 


Secretary, Congress of Industrial Organizations 


lay down production schedules to supply 
them in order of need. It would expedite 
expansion of facilities where necessary. 

An approach has been made by creating 
the Economic Defense Board and the Sup- 
ply Priorities and Allocations Board, but the 
essential powers a central agency must ex- 
ercise are still distributed among various 
agencies. 

3. We must establish, now, industry 
committees composed of an equal number 
of management and labor representatives 
under a government chairman to adminis- 
ter defense production policies laid down 
by the planning board for each of the 
basic industries. These committees are es- 
sential in order to deal with each industry 
in a clarified and integrated manner, to 
cope with problems of conversion and ex. 
pansion of facilities, to produce supplies 
on time and to prevent serious dislocations 


that would obstruct our entire defense ef- 
fort. 

The commodity sections of OPM are 
a step in this direction but they do not go 
far enough. 

4. We must maintain the civil liberties 
of the American people, including the right 
of workers to collective bargaining. We 
must extend social security systems to pro- 
vide better housing, medical care, and pro- 
tection against unemployment and old age. 

5. We must put forward concrete pro- 
posals for international order in the post- 
war period based upon economic and po- 
litical democracy, including guarantees of 
decent standards of living for all peoples, 
and curbs upon future wars. The eight 
point Churchill-Roosevelt statement needs 
specific implementation. Only so can we 
persuade people that they are fighting for 
a better world and thus assure the morale 
essential for the defense effort. 

This program is the foundation of the 
proposals advanced by the CIO, under the 
leadership of Philip Murray. 
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“On Both Fronts” 


DOROTHY J. BELLANCA 


Vice-president, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


AMERICAN LABOR, WITH GREATER UNANIMITY 
than any other section of the population, 
recognizes that our national security and 
our rights and liberties as a free people 
stand in the gravest peril from the ruthless 
war machine of German fascism. We know 
that workers would be the first and worst 
victims of a Hitler victory. We therefore 
call for and will loyally participate in a 
broad national front, embracing every sin- 
cere antifascist individual and group. 
American labor has made its position 
clear in the official acts and declarations of 
its leading organizations. The appeasers and 
defeatists are not found in labor’s camp. 
Those isolated leaders who have not voiced 
labor’s conviction find themselves without 
support from the ranks. They are being 
repudiated by their own organizations. 
Recognition by labor that the defeat of 
Hitler is its most pressing task lays the 
solid basis for the organization of that de- 
feat in a democratic way. Labor knows 
that the foundation of victory must be laid 
in the factories and workshops of America 
before it can be won on the battlefields of 
Europe. It is prepared to make any and 
every needed sacrifice to that end. It de- 
mands only that others be called upon to 
shoulder their fair share of the burden and 
that the sacrifices which it makes shall be 
devoted solely to the defense effort and not 
diverted to the profit of any individual or 
group. To guarantee that its sacrifices shall 


“You Can’t Legislate Brotherly Love” 


not be unequal or ineffectual, it asks also 
continuing and widened representation in 
formulating and administering the program. 

Given these fundamental guarantees, 
American labor will give increasingly its 
wholehearted effort to the prosecution of 
defense production. I am confident that our 
democratic institutions will vindicate them- 
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“By Men In Overalls” 


The Brookings Institution, Washington; former Congressman from New York 
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MACHINE TOOL 
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Even More Important than Soldiers 


ELINORE M. HERRICK 


Regional Director, Second Region, National Labor Relations Board 


UNIONIZED PLANTS OPERATING UNDER AGREE- 
ments—reached through collective bargain- 
ing with freely chosen representatives of 
the employes—unquestionably provide the 
soundest basis for operating any business 
—defense or otherwise. 

Such agreements should contain sound 
provisions for adjusting grievances, periodic 
re-examination of wage rates (especially im- 
portant in a time of rising prices), and 
arbitration of disputes arising under them. 

Despite the very considerable progress 
since the passage of the National Labor 
Relations Act, the struggle for union recog- 
nition continues to be the most important 
cause of strikes, although often coupled 
with wage and hour demands. The growing 
tendency among employers to refer unions, 
which approach them for collective bargain- 
ing, to the NLRB for certification presages 
a complete acceptance of the principle and 
should be encouraged. I have no sympathy 
with an employer who refuses to cooperate 
in the determination of a representation 
question under the board’s revised and 
greatly accelerated procedure. Nor sympathy 
with a union which reverts to the picket- 
line to prove its majority in preference to 


the orderly procedure of a government 
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supervised election. Education is still needed. 

The normal give and take in negotiating 
an agreement lays the soundest basis for 
mutual understanding and good will be- 
tween the parties. And it is good will that 
makes the wheels of industry turn faster. 

Since many defense industry strikes occur 
today because of wage demands, devices for 
preventing them should be stressed: 

(a) An agreement at the outset of ne- 
gotiations that any final understanding will 
be made retroactive to the date of their 
commencement, thus taking the pressure off 
the negotiators to decide prematurely that 
no wage agreement can be reached. 

(b) A pre-negotiation agreement to in- 
voke a mediator—either state or federal— 
before negotiations are broken off. 

(c) Agreement that points on which no 
agreement is reached will be arbitrated. 

Employers are generally ready to accept 
the retroactive principle but balk at arbi- 
trating wages. However, there are many 
formulae which protect the parties from 
an unsound arbitration award. In working 
one out a skilful mediator can be of great 
assistance. So, also, in solving the demand 
for a closed shop, which is another. im- 
portant source of strikes today. There are 


selves by demonstrating the superior abil 7 
ity of a free and informed people to dio) 
fend their way of life against forces «9 
totalitarian terror, slavery, and ignoranchy 

Further, labor is seriously concerned wit) | 
the problems of the post-war world. Thi . 
rout of fascist ideology and all it stanchi, 
for at home and abroad is as important ale 
the defeat of Hitler’s armies. 

Labor will spare no effort and shirk aul 
burden to insure victory for democracy oly: 
both fronts. | 


MEYER JACOBSTEID 


THE WAR OF DEMOCRACY AGAINST DICTATOR- & 
ship will be won by men in overalls. 

America’s industrial superiority will oa 
whelm Hitler if we are properly geared tc 
maximum production in factory and on) 
farm. 

To successfully achieve this goal, all citt 
zens must be assured that there is no sec- 
tion or group in society that is profiteering 
in the carrying out of our national de 
fense program. 

There can be no room for selfishness or 
greed at a time when democracy’s very ex- 
istence is challenged. 

Business enterprise, labor, and the farmer 
should be willing to cooperate by foregoing? 
undue private gains during this critical 
emergency. 

Only a program of sacrifice and self 
denial can produce a spiritual unity which’ 
is the strongest bulwark in a democracy. 
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so many possible modifications of the closed 
shop principle that I believe employers may 
well submit this question also to arbitra- 
tion rather than risk a strike. 

I have dwelt upon these procedures be- 
cause they are all carried out by voluntary’ 
agreement, which is real democracy in ac- 
tion. Legislation outlawing strikes will not 
prevent “wildcat” strikes resulting from 
the spontaneous reaction of workers to real 
or fancied grievances. Even under a union 
agreement such outbreaks cannot be wholly 
controlled though less apt to happen and 
more easily terminated since responsible 
union leaders will throw their strength 
to support of the contract. Legislation com- 
pelling arbitration would be equally un- 
satisfactory, and in my observation even 
more distasteful to employers than to unions. 

Nevertheless the public interest and ee 
pressure of the defense program require 
that both sides exhaust every means of 
reaching agreement without resorting 
strikes. Too often an employer’s expres 
sions of hostility during negotiations haye 
provoked an unnecessary strike. Similarly, 
overbearing arrogance by labor representa 
tives may prevent a meeting of minds ani 
result in a strike. Just because in eithe 
case it is an “attitude” that stops produ 
tion, I believe that education rather 
legislation is the answer. You can’t leg! 
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“The Highest Form of Team Play”’ 


“With Labor Free And Unfettered” 


DAVID DUBINSKY 


en ere eee 


President, International Ladies Garment Workers Union 


PUSHING AHEAD WITH DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
on a colossal and ever-mounting scale is 
not merely a physical problem for a nation 
which is not yet at war. ‘Whe United States 
has been declared to be in a state of un- 
limited national emergency, it is true. But 
unless and until the overwhelming major- 
ity of the people accept in deep faith and 
with profound conviction such a declara- 
tion, it may for a time remain a mere 
term, 

This matter is too grave to be treated 
with anything but extreme candor. Thus 
far, the widespread defense effort has im- 
plied few sacrifices for America. It has 
meant reemployment for a few millions of 
workers; it has brought fabulous profits to 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL 


{YOUR QUESTION SEEMS TO IMPLY THAT THERE 
sis incompatibility between free labor, free 
venterprise, and the speeding up of defense 
production. I cannot see it that way. 

American freedom is based on intelligent 
persuasion and final conviction as to the 
meed for action. Thereafter exercise of free 
pwill, jointly with others, for a common 
purpose, becomes the highest form of team 
play. Sober undertaking of an inescapable 
}job—translated into enthusiastic pursuit 
}of the effort with every fanfare in the 
progress towards the goal—is easy when 
there is candid acceptance of the objective. 

The first requisite, then, in accomplishing 
‘the utmost in production of defense output 
‘is for the government to be so open with 
the public that response will come auto- 
‘matically—because it cannot be denied. 
‘Examples are many as to the pretense of 
rapid implementation of the defense effort 
when there may be evidence that progress 
actually has been slow. 

We require not only greater candor but 
much more clarified and complete informa- 
‘tion—enough to convince those whom it is 
sought to enlist (particularly labor)—as to 
the resources of the country, its expected 
‘needs and its expected production. Add to 
‘this, set forth in graphic terms, the inescap- 
able punishment we must pay for non-com- 
pliance with the challenge of the hour 
_ There is need for greater recognition of 
ithe potentialities of management in private 
enterprise. More localized responsibility is 
called for. The men in charge of the or- 
| ganizations set up for defense have eminent 
names. Each one has to his credit out- 
standing achievements. Free management 
enterprise is trained to short cuts and in- 
tense adaptations in the rapid solution of 
problems on a large scale. Yet when 
‘called in by the government, these men 
seem to be shackled and in turn shackle 
ithe enterprises in their charge. They are 
imade to await decisions for unnecessarily 
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Chairman of the Board, 


The Shelton Looms 


long periods. They are limited by hair- 
splitting specifications not in themselves 
necessary to the conduct of battle or de- 
fense. There is lack of that give and take 
and elasticity that go with cooperative effort. 

Opportunities for service imply respon- 
sibility, but it is also true that responsibility 
cannot be expected unless we give scope to 
the full use of available facilities. Perhaps 
the present attempt to correlate small busi- 
ness with large enterprise may lead to the 
acceptance of varying lines of action con- 
verging to the same purpose. 

There may be need for labor voluntarily 
to lengthen working hours from forty per 
week to fifty or even sixty. Complacency is 
by no means confined to the ranks of the 
workers. They can be roused to stretch out 
work if it means backing up fighters who 
may be their own kin, or means saving the 
American way of life. This cannot be 
brought home by grandiloquent speeches, 
but by facts and figures revealing why there 
is-a shortage, why it cannot be met other- 
wise and why machinery and men must 
come through as the price for achievement 
and the cost of freedom. 

We encounter apprehension everywhere 
as to the collapse when defense activity 
may be sharply curtailed. That fear drags 
on our utmost effort. That fear can be 
largely reduced once we convince the na- 
tion of its responsibility to continue large 


scale production after the termination of 


the war—to continue thus to serve an im- 
poverished world, bitterly in need of every- 
thing which we can supply out of our ex- 
cess. 

As part of our defense effort now, there- 
fore, we need to plan for the shifting over 
the full measure of our productive forces 


to peacetime needs and to acceptance of a. 


generous share of the world burden. 

Leadership, social understanding, and 
generous wisdom are more than ever the 
formula for a better world. 


industry and, of course, greater earnings 
to workers engaged in defense industries. 

But national defense is not a holiday. 
The scene is already beginning to change. 
Pretty soon it is bound to be definitely 
altered. 

Even if we don’t get into a shooting war 
in the immediate future, the thunder of 
the coming storm will soon be upon us. 
“Business as usual” and fear of over-capa- 
city of production and of reduced profits in 
the post-emergency or post-war period, will 
have to give way to expansion without 
limit to correspond with the unprecedented 
needs of defense. Excess profits taxes, until 
now inexcusably low, will begin cutting 
into the pile of defense earnings that is 
rapidly being accumulated by monopolistic 
and semi-monopolistic corporations. 

Along with the period of full war econ- 
omy will come, must come, price control 
in the real sense of the term. There need 
not be scarcity of civilian goods in a coun- 
try with our resources. A growing con- 
sumer furor over soaring prices of living 
commodities will force the administration 
to drastic measures. A special board for 
civilian supply, implemented with real 
power, and with effective labor representa- 
tion on it, could overcome the present 
shortages without interrupting accelerated 
defense production. 


THESE OBJECTIVES—DEFENSE PRODUCTION ON 
a gigantic scale and undiminished flow of 
consumer goods—can be achieved in our 
country without serious curbs on labor and 
on business enterprise. 

There will be, of course, as the full war 
economy swings into operation, certain 
pressures and even compulsions on business. 
More rigid controls are inescapable in times 
of national emergency. Labor, however, 
enters this period with a clear conscience. 
Whatever divisions still unfortunately af- 
fect it, it is united today on the paramount 
question of national defense. 

All it expects—from industry and gov- 
ernment—is proper regard for decency in 
living standards and for its fundamental 
rights as guaranteed by the laws of the 
land. 

An examination of the causes of the de- 
fense strikes, which occurred in the past 
year, with the exception of the few trace- 
able to subversive activities, would prove 
that they affected largely employers who 
refused such recognition to their workers. 


THERE ARE GRIM, HARD DAYS AHEAD OF US. 
They will call for sacrifice, toil, for giving 
up concepts of “life as usual” as long as 
the emergency lasts. 

With labor free and unfettered, except 
for self-imposed restrictions and disciplines, 
America will be immeasurably stronger to 
face the great ordeal. 
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“Needed Immediately” 


SUMNER H. SLICHTER 


Economist, Lamont University Professor, Harvard 


Tue UNITED STATES Is AT A TURNING POINT. 
Up to now more and more non-defense 
goods have been produced along with de- 
fense goods. The result is not business as 
usual, but the highest standard of living 
the country ever enjoyed. Payrolls this year 
will be about $61 billions as against less 
than $53 billions in 1929. 

Now we have reached the point where 
the country is sufficiently tooled up for 
defense output so that many kinds of raw 


“Day In and Day Out Job” 


materials cannot be produced in sufficient 
amounts for both defense and non-defense 
demands. Asa result, the supply of the ever- 
increasing variety of consumer goods will 
drop—in some cases drastically. Employ- 
ment and payrolls, however, will continue 
to rise. If consumers insist on attempting 
to maintain their present standards of liv- 
ing in the face of a falling supply of goods, 
they will interfere at many points with 
defense output by creating shortages; and 


MARY BARNETT GILSON 
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. ‘ . . “ y : ne? 
Economist, University of Chicago; author, “Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain 


IT Is.NOW OBVIOUS TO HALF OR EVEN QUAR- 
ter-witted persons that if we had worked as 
hard since 1918 to implement adequate 
peace machinery as we are now working on 
war machinery, we might have had a fair- 
ly decent world. Yet here at home the air 
is filled with incriminations, and we seem 
too lacking in imagination to translate this 
lesson into terms of the most important 
segment of our national structure—industry. 

It isn’t enough to hold elections and 
“certificate” this or that group for collective 
bargaining in a plant. The setting up of 
democratic machinery founded on the sec- 
ret ballot and majority rule is an impor- 
tant beginning, long overdue in this coun- 
try. But democracy does not function even 
50 percent efficiently without an informed 
and interested electorate. 

That’s the job we have neglected. 


“Democracy’s Arsenal and Free Labor” 


Specifically, is there any valid reason why 
organized labor and management cannot 
collaborate on methods of production, on 
setting of standards, on rate setting, on all 
the technical matters in relation to the 
worker’s job? “Suggestion boxes” won't 
evolve this piece of machinery for working 
“toward democracy.” Neither will haggling 
once a year by “representatives” of employ- 
ers and unions. It is a day in and day out 
job, on the factory floor. It means a clean, 
straight, open, aboveboard approach to all 
problems. It means elimination of regi- 
mentation and “bossing” in the assumed in- 
terest of quick-time results and efficiency. 

It means no withholding of facts from 
workers or from management. For most 
of all, it means giving the worker on the 
bench and at the machine a chance to 
vote and act with understanding. 


SOLOMON BARKIN 


Director of Research, Textile 


AMERICAN LABOR’S COOPERATION IN CON- 
structing democracy’s arsenal expands daily 
despite local eruptions. Labor’s devotion to 
this task has been growing as purposes 
have become clearer, provisions for eco- 
nomic security more numerous, and union 
status more certain. 

American workers have often shown 
their preparedness to combat the forces of 
nihilism and the negation of the individual. 
The faith in the future implanted by Amer- 
ican democracy has been strengthened in 
recent years. Labor wants an even more de- 
tailed enunciation of the war’s positive 
human objectives. The eight-point program 
must not be merely a state document but 
first draft of a practical program to be re- 
alized in part now and elaborated with 
experience during the peace to come. 

If twenty-three million persons are to 
be engaged im manufacturing armaments, 
five or six million will still be unemployed. 
Areas will be depressed through major 
shifts in production and rationing of raw 
materials. Unemployment insurance bene- 
fits are inadequate for this group. An ef- 
fective program of retraining, financial as- 
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Workers Union of America 


sistance, and relocation of men and indus- 
try must be evolved. And to prevent a 
futile and disastrous chase of wages to 
catch up with living costs the defense pro- 
gram must control prices and eliminate 
war profiteering. 

Industrial disturbances are receding with 
the extension of collective agreements and 
the disappearance of management’s older 
attitudes. The struggle for the right to or- 
ganize has still to be fought in some areas; 
in others neither management nor work- 
ers have had much experience with organ- 
ized industrial relations. Nevertheless, the 
consciousness of responsibility is growing. 
The NLRB has done much to uproot an- 
tagonisms and the NDMB is making pos- 
sible the earlier realization of bona fide 
collective bargaining. ~ 

The rearmament effort has multiplied in- 
stances of labor-management cooperation. 
Labor is securing increased representation 
in the government’s planning and adminis- 
trative councils. Similar representation on 
the industrial level can have even more 
far-reaching effects in guaranteeing the 


success of the nation’s effort. 


they will produce a rapid rise in prices}it 
which will produce labor trouble and willy 

greatly aggravate the difficulties of making) 
any orderly shift to non-defense production.j~ 

Two steps are needed immediately. One) 
is to divert the rising consumer incomesfi9 
into national defense bonds. During the first 
four months, Class E bonds (especially be 
designed for small buyers) have sold littlei 
more than $100,000,000 a month. The goals 
should be at least $4 billions a year—threeti 
times the present rate. The agencies bestif 
able to sell these bonds are the trade unions 
with their 75,000 locals throughout the 
country. If each local had a selling com-[ 
mittee of three to five members, a sales 
force of over 300,000 would be created. 3 
Notice that the purchases of these bonds 
would be pure gain for the workers. They # 
would not reduce their standard of living & 
because that cannot be .any higher than 
the available supply of consumer goods. 
The workers would simply be holding 
down their cost of living. In addition, they 
would be acquiring assets which they could 
use later to purchase automobiles, radios, i} 
vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, and other 
things unavailable during the next year 6 
or two in the usual amounts. Such pur- 
chases would be making jobs for defense 
workers when the defense program eventu- 
ally passes its peak. 

The second step urgently needed is the 
formulation of a national wage policy to 
help unions, employers, mediators, and 
arbitrators in dealing with wage issues. 
Such a policy should recognize that it does 
not make sense to put up the general level 
of wages in the face of growing shortages 
of consumer goods. That simply puts up 
prices and imposes on the country a level 
of prices and costs that will limit our abil 
ity to contribute eventually to world re- 
covery through international trade. 

The formulation of a national wage pol | 
icy will not be easy. Many people say the - 
issue is “too hot” to handle. Probably a 
policy cannot be successfully formulated | 
without some restraints on dividend dis-— 
bursements. But issues which are “too hot” — 
to handle are precisely the ones that must © 
be handled. Democracy must not expect to 
win its struggle for survival if it proves 
incapable of dealing with crucial issues. 
The most appropriate body to work out the 
basic principles would be a National Labor 
Policies Board consisting of representatives 
of the AFL, the CIO, the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, the National Association 
Manufacturers, and the Office of Produc- 
tion Management. At present there is no 
representative body through which labo: 
and management can cooperate with the 
government in formulating basic policie 
for the labor problems created by the de 
fense program. Such a policy-making be 
is needed not only to place their wisdon 
and experience more effectively at the dis 
posal of the government but also to giv 
to both a sense of participation in the d 
fense effort which they now sadly lacl 
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“The Common Good” 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 


La Se eee 
Director, Social Action Department, National Catholic Welfare Conference 


| THE COMPREHENSIVE ANSWER TO YOUR QUES- 
tion is: by directing all our activities to- 
ward the common good. This is the su- 
ipreme rule of political conduct. The com- 
“mon good means the welfare of the com- 
‘munity as a whole and in all its parts; not 
ionly the general welfare but the well-being 
lof classes, families, and individuals. It is not 
merely the good of the majority; still less 
jis it identical with that of a dominating 
minority. 

In the current situation, two general ob- 

iligations of the government toward the 
ypeople as a whole are: to prevent any con- 
isiderable rise in the general price level, 
vand to avoid the two extremes of “busi- 
umess as usual” and “guns or butter.” 
Some forms of business and some busi- 
mess concerns must suffer a curtailment 
of operations in order to free the labor and 
mmaterials needed for the defense indus- 
utries. The government should allot as 
uch as practicable of the defense con- 
itracts to small concerns and reduce as 
uch as possible the injury inflicted by pri- 
porities which deprive industries of mate- 
rials, men, or markets. The government 
pshould not assume the hard choice that, 
adequate production for defense requires 
tlessened production of ordinary necessities 
and comforts of life: food, clothing and 
shelter, furniture and equipment for house- 
holds. 

With 5,000,000 persons still unemployed 
pand productive facilities unused, we can 
bserve both ends. Hard choices need affect 
only luxuries or semi-luxuries, such as 
saluminum and automobiles. 


[IN ITs ATTITUDE TOWARD PARTICULAR GROUPS, 
the government should treat all with dis- 
tributive justice. In turn employers and 
workers alike are obligated to promote the 
common good. This means that business- 
men should be content with fair and mod- 
erate profits, should loyally obey statutes 
in the field of industrial relations, and treat 
their employes in all respects as fellow 
human beings. 


ficial persons would have the government 
pprohibit strikes in the defense industries. 
‘That would not necessarily violate labor’s 
jnatural rights, but it would be imprudent 
wand futile. Proper regard for the civil 
‘| é 
jrights of labor requires the enforcement of 
xe National Labor Relations Act. Unfavor- 
sle comments on the recommendations of 
¢ National Defense Mediation Board in 
he Kearny case did not deserve serious 
consideration. 
To compel all union workers in a manu- 
facturing plant to maintain their union 
mbership does not violate the reasonable 
rty of any worker, union or non-union. 
right of a recalcitrant unionist to con- 
ue at work beside men who remain faith- 
) their union obligations is certainly no 


Some enemies of labor and some super-. 


better than the right of the latter to refuse 
to work beside the former. 

Employes in the defense industries have 
no natural right to strike, since the Na- 
tional Mediation Board Will give them 
full justice if they only have patience. To 
require employes to wait a reasonable time 
for a decision that will be substantially 
Just, is not to impose upon them an un- 
reasonable sacrifice. 

If legislation could be devised which 
would prevent jurisdictional strikes, whe- 
ther between two crafts in the AFL or be- 
tween competing groups in the AFL and 
the CIO, it would be fully justified by the 
exigencies of the common good. 


“So Unassailable . . . So Grave’ 
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Something in Between 


SAM A. LEWISOHN 


President, Miami Copper Company; director, American Management Association 


To SPEED PRODUCTION WITHOUT ENDANGER- 
ing free labor and free enterprise means 
that there must be a maximum of willing- 
ness and a minimum of coercion. This can 
be achieved only through sacrifices by 
workers and employers alike, and these 
will not be made unless there is intense 
conviction of their necessity. To bring about 
such conviction it is imperative to create 
awareness that the survival of those very 
freedoms is at stake. If we can secure this 
understanding, leaders and followers alike 
will appreciate the necessity of sacrificing 
immediate personal advantages for joint 
survival. But awareness and conviction are 
still unevenly distributed throughout the 
country. There are large areas in which 
the emergency still seems remote and un- 
related to the individual lives of people. 
~ Can we create the perspectives which the 
urgency of the situation demands? Ob- 
viously, only with a dynamic campaign of 
persuasion to which democracies are ac- 
customed. At conferences taking place in 


— many cities, government officials are ex- 


plaining to businessmen and union leaders 
their efforts to secure maximum coopera- 
tion. These should be accelerated. We do 
not have to resort to the false propaganda 
which is the totalitarian stock in trade. A 


“On Which Side, O America!” 


cause so unassailable and a situation so 
grave call for emphasis rather than ex- 
aggeration. 

More, we must remember that to a large 
extent the speeding up of defense produc- 
tion is no different from its counterpart 
at any other time. A lively sense of danger 
generates intense activity, but so does per- 
sonal satisfaction and pride in individual 
accomplishment. There is the well known 
instance in the last World War, when the 
manager of a British factory supplemented 
tragic stories about the men at the front 
with a contest among departments. This is 
a time, first and foremost, for management 
leadership and for the exercise of all we 
know about human beings at work. 

Obviously there are many other groups, 
such as farmers, whose teamwork and un- 
selfishness must be enlisted. Once we cre- 
ate a background of understanding, it will 
be easier to put in force regulations as to 
prices, priorities, quotas, etc. that are nec- 
essary. There will be cooperation instead 
of resistance. The main thing is to get the 
leaders of every group to grasp that na- 
tional interests just now outweigh indi- 
vidual careers. Governmental executives 
must come to realize that total results are 
more important than prerogatives. 


FRANK P. GRAHAM 


ne Pa ee 
President, University of North Carolina 


NATIONS WHICH RELIED MAINLY ON SUP- 
posedly impregnable fronts have found 
them smashed overhead, broken through, 
or even taken in the rear. The scientist in 
the laboratory, the technician in the fac- 
tory, the businessman in the organization 
and administration of production and trans- 
port, the workers in the fields, mills and 
shops are all in our basic defense lines. 
Without their support the front cannot be 
the projection of the total resources, health, 


work, efficiency, idealism, and morale of 
the people. 

Despite much progress, there are still 
strategically dangerous gaps in the lines 
of our most vital social defenses. America 
has moved and must continue to move to 
fill in those gaps. We have the economic 
resources, the industrial plants, the sciences 
and technology, the human skills, the cre- 
ative intelligence, and the democratic re- 
sponsibility. We can make total defense 
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comprehend a defense of and a step toward 
abundance for all the people—who are 
what the defense is all about, from whom 
all our defenses come. 

We must be as resolute in preserving 
freedom as we are in defending it. In 
order to develop defenders of freedom, 
colleges and universities must themselves 
be free. We should preserve our campuses 
as places where even in the most critical 
times men may talk for peace without 
being labeled members of the Fifth Col- 
umn; where men may talk for aid to 
Britain without being stigmatized as war- 
mongers; in short, where people may study, 
inquire, report, and talk for any decent 
thing under the sun now or yet to be. 

We cannot be geographically isolated 
from the oceans around or the air above 
or the technological framework girdling 
the globe and embracing all the continents 
and peoples of the world. We cannot be 
isolated from our heritage and history, from 
liberty, self-government, and spiritual faith, 
which made us what we are. We cannot 
be isolated from the sufferings and hopes 
of oppressed and persecuted peoples across 
the earth. We cannot be isolated from 
democracy, for democracy hurt anywhere 
in the world is democracy hurt everywhere 
in the world. 

It is our high responsibility as a strong- 
hold of freedom in a shaking world, not 
only to defend the frontiers of democracy 
against ruthless and lawless forces from 
without but against the forces of defeatism 
within America. 

On which side, O America! We are on 
the side of Hitler’s conquered peoples. We 
are on the side of the charters of liberty 
and institutions of freedom and we will 
answer the roll call of the peoples yet 
struggling to be free. 


“Elastic Control Over Labor Disputes”’ 


“Joint Industry Councils” 


WALTER P. REUTHEERM 


we 


Member International Executive Board, United Automobile Workers 


Puitie MURRAY, PRESIDENT OF THE COon- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, has out- 
lined a feasible program whereby defense 
production may be increased without sac- 
rificing the essential freedom of labor or 
enterprise. Mr. Murray’s program for in- 
dustry councils provides for joint govern- 
ment labor-management boards in each de- 
fense industry. These boards are to have 
authority over production problems as well 
as labor relations. If the answer to your 
questions cannot be found within such 
boards they cannot be found anywhere. 
Acceptance of such a set-up would indi- 
cate that labor and management are ready 
also to accept the principle of mediation 
of defense labor disputes. The National 
Defense Mediation Board already serves a 
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Plight of the Arsenal of Democracy 


ARTHUR S. MEYER 


Chairman, New York State Board of Mediation 


SPEEDY PRODUCTION IMPLIES REASONABLY 
continuous production. And continuous pro- 
duction, under democratic processes, neces- 
sitates the adjustment of those labor dis- 
putes, in which the parties may act under 
conflicting motives, because the power of 
neither is limited by law. 

None of the special agencies created dur- 
ing the World War to deal with labor 
relations rested on legislative support or 
depended on sanctions for its enforcement. 
Good will, good sense, and the pressure 
of public opinion were held to be suff- 
cient. If they failed to exercise adequate 
control, as at times they did, it was felt 
that punitive remedies would be no more 
effective and would introduce a dangerous 
rigidity of procedure into situations of 
great delicacy. 

The reasons controlling labor policy in 
1918 are pertinent today and present statu- 
tory limitations should neither be curtailed 
nor extended, © 


Voluntary mediation is the sound ap- 
proach to the adjustment of labor disputes 
and an agreement which represents the 
considered will of the parties is the best 
of all possible agreements. When required, 
mediation may be extended to include 
boards of inquiry with power to publish 
findings and recommendations but without 
power to make enforceable awards. 

If the parties are to be swayed by alien 
judgments, they should be swayed not by 
the fear of legal sanctions but by a grow- 
ing sense of the importance of public re- 
lations. 

The most valuable work of any board 
of mediation is not the adjustment of the 


immediate controversy, important though 


that adjustment may be. It is rather the 
prevention of future trouble, through the 
execution of unambiguous contracts con- 
taining strike and lockout prohibitions and 
an adequate enforcement machinery. Ex- 
perience has proved that labor will seldom 


useful function, but a fixed board in eacle 
defense industry would be in a position the 
apply more intimate knowledge of thy ) 
problems involved. | 
There is no danger of “arbitrary” posi 
tions on the part of labor dominating thé; 
proposed industry councils. The govern 
ment representative would have the balance! 
of power. Further, the record of the I 
MB will clearly show that the Mediatiorge 
Board has had far more difficulties with} 
management than with labor. A system on 
joint industry councils would afford — 
full opportunity to make its contributio 
in the field of technical and production: 
problems. Labor would have some assur-f 
ance that its proposals for increasing de. 
fense production would be given a thorough® 
hearing and a fair trial. “Business as usual” 
or other selfish considerations could not bef} 
the decisive influences. 
The CIO’s experience with our proposals@ 
for mass production of defense planes and 
for steel production adequate to meet emer- 
gency requirements indicates the need for 
the influence of labor and government inj 
shaping defense industry policies. 
American labor believes in democracy. 
It wants the forces of totalitarianism de-} 
feated at home and abroad. American labor 
can be rallied to the cause of the nations 
fighting Hitler by full recognition of its 
economic rights and by utilization of its 
creative contributions to our national de 
fense program. Such an approach to labor 
will serve both to advance our defense 
program and to preserve free labor and 
free enterprise. ; 
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refuse to accept responsibility for continu- 
ous production provided it receives recip- 
rocal powers for the duty it assumes. Once 
the contract is signed the entire relation 
of the parties is simplified; and if a dis- 
pute arises, it will be settled not by vague _ 
feelings of equity but according to the 
precise prescriptions contained in an en 
forceable agreement. 

The number of such agreements is grow- 
ing and that growth should be accelerated. 

Confessedly, no mediation board can 
successfully cope with all labor controver- 
sies. A few employers and unions we sha 


_ always have with us whose ears are at 


tuned to neither reason nor public opinio 
It is important that the exceptional char 
acter of such cases should be recognized 
so that they may be corrected uniquely, 
perhaps disregarded, according to the need: 
of the moment and nature of the situation 
_A dash of temporizing and opportunisn 
is necessary in all sound statesmanship an 
nowhere more than in the field of indu: 
trial relations. The desire for an unattair 
able perfection should not lead us to sut 
stitute rigidity for our elastic control o 


labor disputes. - 


Acquire the Habit of Consultations” 


FRANK P. FOISIE 


Director of the Waterfront Employers Association of the Pacific Coast 


| Is CERTAIN THAT WE CAN PRESERVE FREE 
sor and free management only if we 
eed production for defense now and 
ightily; coupling enlightened self-interest 
ith the necessity for survival. 
‘What may be said of the role of man- 
yement in defense production? By way 
preface, it is fatuous for management 
j rail at, instead of reckon with, instances 
labor excess or of administration un- 
ason. One in management can do so 
Itle about either and there is so much 
| be done at home. The administration is 
the driver’s seat of authority and re- 
yonsibility; and labor’s power, economic 
id political, grows apace. It is for man- 
ement to contribute all the training, ex- 
irience, and skill of leadership which may 
brought to bear toward the end of 
aximum voluntary production for war. 
|Let these practical gauges of management 
self-imposed now: 
}Work today as we know we will when 
mr is upon us—It is. 
Use a single yardstick to test each policy 
Hd practice—Will it produce the most, 
d the best, quickest? 
Deal with organized labor; find ways to 
tter conditions on the job; help build 
-ong, responsible unions (when invited). 
Team up with competitors to create 


(MERICA’S ACCEPTED OBJECTIVES—A FREE 
-onomy and the feverish donning of fresh 
‘mor, are related, not disjointed, aims. We 
«eserve our freedoms by arming to de- 
“nd them. One is primary and lasting. The 
‘cond is last-minute and subsidiary, but 
warkly essential. Speed in translating our 
lans into invincible defense is hollow, 
-uel make-believe, unless our traditional 
pberties remain its stimulant. 

| It is abundantly clear today that neither 
bor nor management can stay free if our 
ation becomes the last beaten state in 
shristendom. It is just as clear that what- 
ver defense preparations we make to fore- 
all that humiliation must be made quickly 
‘nd beyond even our apparent NceG acme 
i The scriptural text I find in the Gospel 
| ee to St. Luke is apt: 


\When a strong man armed keepeth his 
surt, those things are in peace which he 
»ssesseth. But if a stronger than he come 
son him and overcome him, he will take 
vay all his armor wherein he trusteth and 
Wl distribute his spoils.” 


ck-to-the-Wall Resourcefulness’”” THE REV. DR. JOHN P. BOLAND 


Chairman, New York State Labor Relations Board 


a strong employer organization in order to: 

Clean the industry of substandard labor 
practices. 

Make labor agreements collective in 
the broadest sense—inaustry-wide. 

Keep competition out of labor relation. 

Head toward “union-management coop- 
eration” as a means of— 

Stabilizing relationships. 

Coping with war changes, many and 
serious. 

Eliminating waste and inertia, out of 
which both may benefit, not at the 
expense of either. 

We in this country inherited natural re- 
sources such as no other nation possesses. 
Free labor and free management have pro- 
duced machinery and capacities beyond 
that of almost any combination of nations. 
What is needed is the mutual desire and the 
will to produce as never before. 

That desire can thrive and that will can 
harden if organized labor and organized 
employers in the United States acquire the 
habit of “Consuttations”—a philosophy 
which describes the organic relationships 
of labor, management, and government in 
England. Rooted in “Consultations” is a 
heritage of freedom, coupled with the de- 
sire for a meeting of minds, purposed to a 
common necessity—to win the war. 


ae . 
1 of Democracy Front 


The Arsena 
convinced of the seriousness of the Nazi 
threat to create an anti-democratic World 
Order and of their military chances for 
success unless opposed by superior might, 
because we have not been shocked by the 
facts into our native realism, we have until 
now been unwilling to mesh our purposes. 
Perhaps the President’s September 24 warn- 
ing to the striking seamen of New York 
harbor that further delay of shipping would 


not be countenanced may revive our pio- 
neer love for teamwork, our back-against- 
the-wall resourcefulness. Certainly _ this 
warning is more significant than govern- 
ment’s action at Inglewood, Calif. and at 
Kearny, N. J., because it hints at social 
control, during the emergency, of union 
activities alone, apart from any alleged or 
real employer resistance. 


WE, IN THE FIELD, ARE NOT DISHEARTENED. 
The trends we note are trends toward an 
early general acceptance of the rules of 
self-imposed social control. There will al- 
ways be well-founded disputes between 
management and men, aye, and some that 
have no rational base. That is why media- 
tion and arbitration, conciliatory procedures 
in their essence, are regarded as permanent. 

But there need be “no necessary hostil- 
ity,’ to quote organized labor’s great John 
Mitchell. On the contrary, labor was advised 
in 1923 by the American Federation of 
Labor, that “the true role of industrial 
groups is to come together.” 

The 1933 National Industrial Recovery 
Act, to meet an emergency similar to the 
present, was a congressional declaration in 
favor of “united action” on the part of 
labor and management under governmental 
sanctions and supervision. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
empowers the federal administrator to ap- 
point Industry Committees. The Congress 
of Industrial Organizations is still cam- 
paigning for Industry Councils in each de- 
fense industry, with experienced aid of rep- 
resentatives of employers, unions, and gov- 
ernment. 

Little businessmen, too, whether or not 
they can switch from making fishing tackle 
to the manufacture of aircraft parts, from 
vacuum cleaners to bomb fuses, from mouse 
traps to army cots, would belong. 


THROUGHOUT YOU WILL FIND EMPHASIS ON 
the principle of free, voluntary, democratic 
participation in the direction of America’s 
economic life. Ever implied, too, is the 
thought that when restrictions are deemed 
necessary, they be freely accepted restric- 
tions. Thus the elimination of strikes and 
lockouts would not be imposed by law but 
would become the subject of mutually sat- 
isfactory arrangements for a stipulated per- 
iod of time. Limitations to labor’s freedom 
and to the freedom of enterprise, discussed 
freely and freely accepted, especially in the 
face of calamity, are notably valid as proofs 
of enduring freedom. This is, without de- 
bate, a matter of deepest concern to con- 
sumers, for whom out-of-line wage in- 
creases spell unbalanced prices, and to 
farmers whose grasp on the good things of 
life is so uncertain, and to professional 
people who are so easily forgotten. 

For all of these, not just for manage- 
ment and men, the Occupational Organiza- 
tion of Industry was prescribed by Pius 
XI. All who have common occupations 
and common obligations to society, employ- 
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ers, employes, the professions, tillers of the 
soil, and the ultimate users of their prod- 
ucts and services should self-associate, but 
voluntarily, autonomously, and for the com- 
mon good as well as for their own. These 
associations and unions in each field of 
human endeavor would maintain inter- 
federational alliances for the sake of bal- 
ancing incomes and prices. It is one way 
of teaching the kind of team play we so sad- 
ly require these days. 

Kipling’s British ship, on her maiden 
trip, had to listen to the gripes and groans 
and grumblings of her wood and steel and 
iron parts before they settled down to 
community life and the companionship 
of devotion. Then his fictional freighter 
grappled successfully with her destiny. With 
us, it may be “later than we think” but 
it is not too late. 


“Freedom Also Has Its Time-Table...” 


‘ ree pod ae 
Look Out for Another Collapse 


BENJAMIN M. SELEKMAN 


Executive director, Associated Jewish Philanthropies, Boston; author of “Law and Labor 
Relations: A Study of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada, 1936” 


JUsT OVER A YEAR AGO, WHEN THE SHOCKED 
democracies were casting up the tragic ac- 
counts of Warsaw to Dunkirk, a bitter com- 
parison came to summarize popular judg- 
ment: 

“France prepared for the last war; 

“Germany prepared for this war; 

“Britain prepared for no war.” 

In the United States, today, labor and 
management need to realize—realize quick- 
ly and widely—how much this costly lesson 
holds specifically for them. They, too, must 
determine which war they are fighting. 
They, too, must beware lest the smoke of 
yesterday’s battles obscure the threat we all 
must meet today. A war of position in in- 
dustrial relations, also, can lose our whole 
democracy to the grim Nazi blitz, even 
while the separated armies of employers 
and employes stoutly man their own bar- 
ricades for freedom. 

This does not mean, of course, that all 
our yesterday’s battles have been fought to 
their final settlement. The new social con- 
trols, the new rights established during the 
depression crisis, have still to be integrated 
into our daily routines of work and living. 
But if the task of rebuilding our industrial 
relations may continue in the defense crisis, 
it must yield priority to the task of out- 
building the Nazi arsenals. 

No priority requires more careful han- 
dling. Sound instinct makes men scrutinize 
every encroachment upon hard-won rights, 
every inroad upon still young liberties. That 
is precisely why democracy will be best 
served if each group decides for itself that 
certain gains, certain prerogatives, must be 
temporarily surrendered to save our whole 
society. Only if the assumption of responsi- 
bility and the acceptance of sacrifice, as 
much as the enjoyment of rights, root in 
the soil of voluntarism, can the democracy 
that has thrived in a world at peace sur- 
vive in a world at war. 
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In a world once more sane and stable, 
we shall recall how complex a growth is 
freedom. But in the emergent present, 
when, as we have been well reminded, 
gangsters with an air force are loose in the 
world, the absolute essential to the growth 
of freedom becomes starkly simple. 

Free men, to remain free and to de- 
velop freedom, require, first, sheer physical 
security, They may pay gangsters in one 
way or another for “protection”; they may 
maintain themselves always in arms against 
them; or they may end the menace. Policing 
ultimately proves cheaper—and safer—than 


appeasement or militarization. | 

Most Americans will grant these trut} 
But in the heat of daily living each of }% 
tends to regard their application a speci 
challenge to the other fellow. Businessmp= 
resent proposals for limits on prices alle 
profits with no restrictions on wages; fari) 
ers demand more than the parities th}¢ 
sought so long; labor wants higher wag} 
and better conditions and, above all, t| 
unimpeded right to strike. 

If total war is a mechanized war Fe 
whole nations, it cannot be waged, or pals 
for, by a minority. In our current climalil 
of opinion, moreover, there is little likeil 
hood that business will wax fat on pic 
ings from this war. Everywhere democraie 
eyes suspiciously both the profit sheets ar 
the managerial prerogatives it once ga\ 
social sanction. Contrariwise the rights anje 
needs of workingmen have become increap) 
ingly the general concern. Most of us wal 
to rebuild with labor a better world fk 
the masses of men. 

Accordingly labor’s struggle particular 
takes on new contours. Today it needs 
establish not its right to minimum secur 
ties but its ability to help govern and pr 
serve a society that can produce these s§ 
curities. More perhaps than any other grou 
free labor cannot survive a Hitler victor 
In Germany itself, in France, in all thy 
conquered countries, the fate of labor o 
ganizations, of labor leaders, of factory an 
farm workers, has posted the terrible war 
ings. 

Labor, too, may find that the peril 
doing too little too late can only be avoidec 
never really retrieved. The defense of fre 
dom also has its time-table. 
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SURVEY 


Taking Thought for the Morrow 


A FORECAST 


BEULAH AMIDON 


Underlying this special “umber is the passionate American faith in a 
better day, a better world. Out of a government report issues a challenge 
to plan now for the day when demobilization comes to the Arsenal for 
Democracy:—by an associate editor of Survey Graphic 


BEYOND THE PROBLEM OF TODAY—WHICH IS MAXIMUM PRO- 
suction of defense materials—looms tomorrow’s problem: 
whe shift to production for normal life. Under the increas- 
ag pressures of the crisis, American industry already has 
cached a new peak of activity. Never in our history have 
unere been so many men and women employed, so much 
ower used, so many workers in training, so sharp an in- 
irease in productive capacity, so swift a rise in volume of 
‘utput. In spite of bottlenecks in available supply of cer- 
ain skills and raw materials, the difficult adjustments in 
pndustrial relations, the delays of blueprinting and retool- 
ng Which cannot be hurried or cut short, the impatience 
if those so placed that they can measure what we are do- 
ing against what we might do with 100 percent efficiency 
ad perfect coordination—production indices continue 
heir climb, month by month, to new levels. 

But this effort and this achievement, and the urgent de- 
mands of each new stage of the international crisis, must 
uot be permitted to obscure the problems of the post- 
‘mergency years. If Hitler wins, all our planning becomes 
_ scrap of paper. But even with Hitler stalled and beaten, 
eyond the war lies the possibility of fresh emergencies 
hich, in toll of waste and suffering, of dislocated lives 


var itself. 

Simply stated, one of the most tangible phases of the 
ost-emergency problem in the United States is: how can 
we shift from the demands of emergency to the demands 
£ peace without mass unemployment? 

Clearly, two factors are essential. First, solution cannot 
we left to chance. Only farsighted study and planning will 
make solution possible. Second, solution must take into 
‘ccount the post-war capacity to produce. Modern 
cience and engineering have put within reach of the in- 
dustrialized nations new levels of human life. Given the 
nechniques of scientific agriculture and mass production, 
tandards of food, clothing, shelter can be stated in new 
serms. Potential production is equal to any demand that 
-an be made upon it. The new problem is how to gear this 
sapacity to produce to the wants and desires of democracy. 
‘The problem appears to be on its way to solution when 
the need is for tanks, planes, guns, ammunition, uniforms, 
raining camps—all the destructive and defensive para- 
hernalia of war. Can we solve it in terms of nutrition, 
tlothing, homes, cars, radios, schools, roads, music, holi- 
lays, playgrounds—all the blessed demands of “the good 
‘ife” which can be put within the reach of modern man 
once the war is over? 

Both in Britain and in the United States, factors in post- 
var reconstruction are being appraised under government 
seadership. In this country, the National Resources Plan- 
aing Board recently issued a preliminary report, briefly 
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nd shattered standards, would be comparable only to 


canvassing the broad question of post-defense planning. 

Studies of American and foreign experience by in- 
formed experts give some measure of the size of the 
problem. These figures take into account the rate at which 
workers are being absorbed into industry as defense pro- 
duction mounts. They also take into account the propor- 
tion of the national income spent on defense in other 
countries, the increasing productivity of labor in this coun- 
try, the increase in the available working force. With 
these as guides, the experts estimate that if defense efforts 
go forward in a long war, it will not be until 1944 that 
we shall have “full employment” in the United States. In 
that year, according to the figures presented in the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board report, we shall have 23,- 
000,000 workers in armament industries, and 3,500,000 
men in the armed services. This is based on the assump- 
tion, of course, that the threat of aggression against us re- 
quires us to maintain the drive for total defense, or go 
beyond that into active belligerence. 

Under such a system of full employment, the experts 
estimate that, once we are organized for it, this country 
can produce annually between 105 and 110 billion dollars 
worth of goods and services. That is, a national income 
of $105 billion is within our reach. The report comments: 


When we organize for maximum production on the basis 
of full employment, without being stopped by the costs, we 
discover, as have other nations, that increased production pays 
the real costs involved. Doing the job pays the bill. In other 
words, the central problem is not money, it is manpower, re- 
sources, and organization. At last we are beginning to see 
that finance was made for man, and not man for finance. 


This is the lesson we failed to learn in the depression 
decade, nor were the limited experiments with public 
works and subsistence wages sufficient to drive it home. 
Can we learn it through the rising production, employ- 
ment, and wage income of the defense drive? Can we 
learn in these tense years that the United States can bal- 
lance its production-consumption budget at a high level 
more readily than at a scarcity level? These questions are 
not of a dream world. They have pertinence because 
under spur of emergency we are demonstrating as never 
before that the American people have the manpower, re- 
sources, productive capacity, and organizing genius that 
make possible the abundant life for us all. 

To achieve in normal times the goal of full employ- 
ment, while safeguarding and extending personal free- 
dom and opportunity, the National Resources Planning 
Board defines five objectives of post-crisis planning: 


1. “We must plan for full employment, for maintaining the 
national income at 100 billion dollars a year at least, a 
point we shall reach by 1944, rather than let it slip back to 
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80, or 70, or 60 billion dollars again. In other words, we shall 
plan to balance our national production-consumption budget 
at a high level with full employment, not at a low level with 
mass unemployment. 


2. “We must plan to do this without requiring work from 
youth who should be in school, the aged who should be 
relieved if they wish it, and women who choose to make 
their contribution in the home; and without asking anyone 
to work regularly in mines, factories, transportation or offices 
more than forty hours a week, or fifty weeks a year, or to 
sacrifice the wage standards we have set. 


3. “We must plan to decentralize post-defense emergency 
activities as far as possible; to use to the utmost our sys- 
tem of modified free enterprise with its voluntary employ- 
ment, its special reward for effort, imagination and im- 
provement; its elasticity and competition; and to advance 
cooperatively under national and governmental leadership. 


4. “We must plan to enable every human being within our 
boundaries to realize progressively the promise of Amer- 
ican life in food, shelter, clothing, medical care, education, 
work, rest, home life, opportunity to advance, adventure, and 
the basic freedoms. 


5. “We must plan to make Up-Building America the 
keynote of the post-defense program including both con- 
struction activities which will add to the National Estate, 
and service activities which will end malnutrition, and in- 
crease the vitality, health, skill, productivity, knowledge and 
happiness of the American people, and thus add to our 
wealth and well-being.” 


GIVEN THESE OBJECTIVES, THE EXPERTS POINT OUT LINES OF 
action which it is high time to explore and develop in 
relation to a post-emergency program. In many of these 
fields, planning already is underway. 


Demobilization. How can service men best be returned 
to civilian life? What provision should be made for help- 
ing them find jobs? For training or retraining them for 
civilian employment? Should all men receive dismissal 
allowances on being demobilized? 

How can defense contracts be liquidated gradually, 
with substitute peacetime contracts to keep the wheels 
turning and workers on the job? 

What emergency controls of prices, raw materials, and 
so on, will have to be maintained for a time to ease the 
transition from defense to full peacetime employment? 


Public Works. The National Resources Planning Board — 


is required by law to maintain a six-year program of 
federal public works which is revised annually. This 
serves as a reservoir on which the nation can draw for 
employment and productive activity as Congress provides 
funds for construction. For wise choice of projects, the 
board carries on policy studies to discover the needs and 
possibilities in land use, water resources, energy, trans- 
portation, and other developments. State and local agen- 
cies are creating similar reserves of projects and activities, 
similar policy studies and expert guidance. Here is a 
basis for expanded plans for public works to help take 
up the slack of post-emergency adjustment. 


Plans with Industry. Many industries already are carrying 
on research on new products and methods for the post- 
emergency period. Such research must be broadened and 
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intensified. Related to full employment are the problemg 
of plant location, the conversion of defense plants t 
peacetime uses, and estimates of productive capacity re 
quired to fill normal consumer requirements—all majors 
subjects for study and planning. 


Expansion of Service Activities. Given full employmentea 
and a high national income, there will be increased de ™ 
mand for medical care, for entertainment, education,br 
travel, and for all other services which mark a hightis 
standard of living. In some areas, advance planning willy 
be necessary to prevent shortages, particularly in trainingi 
such professional people as doctors, nurses, engineers, |>: 
teachers, public servants; in developing hospitals, schools, 
community facilities for recreation and culture; in or- 
ganizing comprehensive youth programs. 


Security. New forms and programs of social security 
will be required to provide for those who must have se- 
curity as a matter of right—the old, the very young,[f 
mothers of young children, the sick, the unemployable. 
Security means, too, new types of work relief, to bridge 
gaps between jobs, and to help meet the needs of handi- 
capped workers. The work already done on food and 
nutrition problems reveals the need for further planning 
and for new programs of action, related closely to health 
and agricultural policies. 


Financing. “The present situation calls for plans to co- 
ordinate all governmental fiscal policies to hasten, smooth 
out, and carry through the difficult transition from de- 
fense to peacetime production. In a modern economy the 
chief tools of governmental fiscal policy are: expendi- 
tures and purchases, taxation, public borrowing, govern- 
ment loans, tariffs and international trade agreements, 
money control, credit and banking control, price control, 
patents and corporate control, and labor and wage regu- 
lations.” 


The International Scene. The immediate call of the post- 
emergency period will be for food and assistance for the 
war-torn countries. After that, there will be new trails to 
blaze through economic discovery in Asia and in parts of 
North and South America, in cooperation with the goy- 
ernments and the peoples of those lands. In all interna- 
tional dealings, however, it will be necessary for Ameri- 
cans to remember that selling depends on buying, that 
“trade is a two-way street.” Considering the international 
scene, the National Resources Planning Board comments 
in this September ,1941 report: “From this point on the 
American people will never again make the mistake of 
believing that we can have prosperity while the rest of 

the world collapses; or peace while the rest of the world 
is at war, or freedom while the rest of the world is being 
enslaved.” “e 


HEE, THEN, IS THE SHAPE OF THE POST-WAR WORLD AS SEEN 
through American eyes. Under the blackout of Europe, 
we glimpse the “new order” of the Nazis which has no 
place for free men. SS 

In the pounding effort of the greatest race the planet has 
ever seen—the race between American industry and Hit 
ler’s legions—we cannot afford to lose sight of his goal o 
of ours. The times call on us for imagination, courage 
sacrifice, toil, endurance. But through the war-shadowec 
present there goes before us the light of new freedom and 
new plenty for ourselves and for our children. 
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What Is Your EQ? 


LEON WHIPPLE, Literary Editor 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIAL MOVEMENTS, by Hadley Cantril. 
Wiley. 274 pp. Price $3.50. 


WAR, POLITICS, AND EMOTION, by Geoffrey Bourne. Liveright. 110 
pp. Price $1.25. 


METAPOLITICS, by Peter Viereck. Knopf. 335- xxiv pp. Price $3. 
NEWTOPIA, by P. W. Wilson. Scribner. 219 pp. Price $2. 
Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


By EQ I mean your EmoTIoNaL QUOTIENT, AN INDEX 
that nowadays often appears to be the better half of the 
IQ. How people act in society must be interpreted by a 
new mystical ratio IQ/EQ. The up-to-date social scientist 
confronts this tough equation—intelligence plus or minus 
emotion—in wild surmise. It threatens the principal unit 
in the working theory of democracy, the Average In- 
telligent Citizen. Intelligent Citizen has been expected to 
inform himself on the facts of a social proposal (free 
speech, free schools, free press), to reach a judgment by 
reason, and then to vote for his enlightened interest or 
the common good. Often, happily, he has so acted. 

At other times he has seemed inspired not by reason, 
but by obscure complexes of feeling, ego urges, herd 
pushes. As political science dug into these phenomena, the 
need for new instruments of analysis of social motivation 
became clear. Charles E. Merriam, for one, ably defined 
the need, and posed the problem as to the understanding, 
even the possible control, of these urges for progress. 
Ortega y Gasset boldly pointed out the menace in the 
blind wilfulness of mass men. The will of the people in a 
sense depends on the psyche of the citizen. What that 
depends on, and how it can be guided into channels of 
benevolent expression, is the grand problem of the times. 
The danger is revealed in the working models of these 
forces in the totalitarian states: dictators play on mass 
feelings with perfections of propaganda, leading a revolt 
against reason, and the tools of social reason (press, party, 
parliament), to enthrone emotion above reason. The 
books listed are variations on the theme, descriptions of 
the dilemma, not answers. 

That the brilliant “Psychology of Social Movements” 
by Hadley Cantril, the expert, is supplemented by lay con- 
tributions from Bourne, the doctor; Wilson, the journalist, 
once an English M.P.; and Viereck, the young historian, 
is evidence that we are bracketing the principal fateful 
issue. The aim of each, I think, was directed by the search 
for an answer to the immediate question that must be 
answered: What kind of people are the Germans? Why 
Hitler? The encouraging thing is that each finds the 
answer inwoven with a new universal interrogation: 
What kind of people are men? Why chaos? Why no 
peaceful marriage of IQ and EQ? 

7 
Our INTERLOCKING REVIEW OF THE THEME, RATHER THAN 
the books, takes Cantril as the base-line. The introduction 
is an admirable statement of the approach of social 
psyschology to “the search for concepts that will account 
for the behavior of man in his social life.’ Then come 
the criteria to be used under three heads: the individual’s 
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mental context, motivation in social life, and his pursuit 0, }) 
meaning. We read of not unfamiliar concepts: standards 
arising out of early life, from which comes a frame ff 
reference according to which, in specific cases, he takes » 
certain attitudes. The result is a complex person, not Na 
readily measured by polls, or votes cast, with varying 
frames of reference, quick to rationalize, changing his @ 
standards, reacting with great intensity to what involves 
his ego. Intelligent Citizen is an intricate matrix into 
which social facts drive with strange metamorphoses. 
Thus Cantril points out propaganda is not an all-powerful 
weapon, but limited by personal context and social deter- 
minants. 

The ego drive provides motivation, and egos come in 
unpredictable variety, with different value-patterns, space- 
worlds in which to feel at home, gifts for comprehending 
causes, bents from personal interest. All crave self-regard, 
from status or, in superior souls, from a sense of self- 
integrity; all want self-esteem even if failure has to be 
rationalized. Discontents (which politicians subtly mani- 
pulate) arise when the individual’s values are not the 
social norm, or cannot be reconciled with innate desires, 
or secure no symbolic recognition. Finally, the craving 
for meaning scourges people toward action, and the 
critical situation arises when unable to interpret a chaotic 
external environment, men seek release for the ego and 
resolution of their confusion by following the false prophet 
of a false paradise. 

Here the author develops his concrete theme—why do 
people join certain movements: a lynching mob, the 
Kingdom of Father Divine, the Oxford Movement, the- 
Townsend Plan, and the Nazi Party. The elementary 
motives defined above are applied with rich and fascinat- 
ing detail. The lyncher secures an illusion of status; the 
Negro finds himself safe in a microcosm, haven of Peace; 
the Buchmanite effects a transfer of doubt and respon- 
sibility without endangering status-interest; the German. 
escapes from debasing confusion into the arms of a leader 
who reestablishes his self-regarding ego in a superior race, — 
in hatred of enemies, or sense of great mission. Cantril — 
evaluates the movements by explaining why folks fall for 
them. Reviewer’s shorthand cannot do justice to the 
illumination you can gain from this study. Clarity, skill 
in making technical concepts understandable, scholarship, 
and courage combine to present a view of man in society 
that we must understand to keep our balance. } 
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GrorrREY BouRNE, MEDICAL MAN, IS REVOLTED BY THE 
muddle of emotions that makes politics, and with pro- 
found good will urges us to use our reason to cure the © 
ills of governments as we have used science to conquer 
disease. He begins by describing the thalamus of the brain, — 
as the center of emotion, and the cortex as the higher 
center of intelligence, and concludes that most of us are 
victims of the thalamus. We do not understand rational 
causes (one of Cantril’s tests) but rush in with emotional 
panaceas. He also says: “Emotion is the chief source 
action,” but must be directed by reason. Reason is hard, 
men are lazy, emotion rules. ; 
I fear Bourne would never accept Cantril’s John Doe. 
that menacing tangle of dark ego urges, as raw materi 
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for the ideal state. Let him perish in his own thalamus: to 
accept him is to surrender the citadel. The ideal citizen 
is one who displays “a ready appreciation of facts, judicial 
weighing of these facts; the formation of a reasoned judg- 
ment or opinion.” That sounds a bit naive and dated. 
Man is still a political animal, and animals judge situa- 
tions in queer ways. But out of the debate we shall gain 
wisdom, and the glory of Bourne is that he keeps shoot- 
ing at the right target, and often warms the heart with 
good ideas : that politicians ought to be retired for age 
as they ossify in the cortex, but cling to their ways and 
their seats. They should be educated in the knowledge 
that contributes to wise governing, including, I hope, se 
cial psychology of which they often display a kind of 
empirical intuition. 

On emotion as international menace, and Hitler, Bourne 
is keen and helpful. He prints a chart of Hitler’s steps to 
power, in one column the device used (Ranting) and in 
the second the emotion aimed at (Primitive Response to 
Noise). The thing is that good minds are stumbling 
down parallel roads, dimly conscious of the IQ/EQ 
equation, and even cross trails. Bourne, describing Ger- 
man emotionalism, says: “The thalamus was the target of 
the Wagnerian stimulation.” Viereck devotes a long sec- 
tion of “Metapolitics” to Wagner’s influence on the Ger- 
man spirit, and on Hitler, through his intoxicating race 
music. The parallel trails will some day join into a high- 
way where reason and emotion march in step. 


THE NOVEL DIRECTION OF OUR SEEKING IS REVEALED BY THE 
invention of new names as tools. By “metapolitics” 
Viereck means the demagogic metaphysic of folk and 
fiihrer—the politics of emotional delegation to a symbolic 
leader of what is recorded in emotion and must be re- 
leased and relieved in action. It is far more complex than 
our simple American “politics,” and its ideology is woven 
of four strands: romanticism, the “science of racism,” 
vague economic socialism, and the alleged supernatural 
forces of Volk collectivity. Once again there is a certain 
parallelism to Cantril’s factors in a lynching wherein 
nostalgic tradition, race, economic urges, and a communal 
unity play parts. 

The roots of the Nazi phenomenon go back in Pro- 
fessor Viereck’s analysis over a century; and with scholarly 
pains, he traces the influence of Father Jahn, the first 
storm trooper, the metapolitics of Richard Wagner, the 


Greenwich Village romanticism with Houston Chamber- 


lain as Hitler’s forerunner, the realpolitik of Fichte, Hegel, 
Treitschke, and at last, of Alfred Rosenberg, prophet 
laureate of metapolitics. We have today the climax of'a 
duel between civilization and kwltur: rationalism against 
force, classicism against romanticism (dynamic life), the 


individual against the Volk, Christianity against tribal 


paganism. In this ultimate struggle, the core of danger is 
that “barbarism does not lack brains or material efficiency 
—the Neanderthalers ride in airplanes” says Viereck, and 


isolation, and in which totalitarian war must be met with 
totalitarian peace. No war profits anyone. We all share 
in war guilt. There is enough room and even luxury for 
all the have-nots. The cleavage of reason versus emotion 
is not the author’s main concern. Newtopians need both; 
the world they want can only come through foresight and 
olan. Their yardsticks recognize the use of force by 
authority, the need for raw materials, the acceptance of 
machinery—provided all are employed not for nations, but 
for mankind, the home, the family, in which is born the 
miraculous energy and hope of Life. 

This is a cheerful vision. The author has a sense of 
time, space, and men living that lifts him above the doubts 
that oppress most of us. He knows history and so finds 
that civilization has survived and gone forward. Dictators 
are passing phenomena. He has above all a religious faith 
in the doctrines of Jesus. From the Bible he draws cour- 
age and a rule of life. Jesus combined supreme emotion 
and intelligence. There is wisdom and refreshment in 
Newtopia. 


GRANTED THE DILEMMA, THE MENACE, WHAT SHALL WE DO? 
Professor Cantril records data, not a program. He would 
probably urge the creation of a realm of right values, 
sensible attitudes wherein the ego would find satisfaction 
without succumbing to false promises of will-of-the-wisp 
movements. Dr. Bourne suggests practical steps to restore 
reason to politics: education for that profession with state 
scholarships; the divorce of the politician from private 
financial interests; an enlarged question time in legisla- 
tures; a Truth Page in newspapers where the unselected 
facts would appear, with penalties imposed for lying. 
Professor Viereck dreams of the possible contributions to 
humanity the German abilities of character and _ tech- 
niques could make—if enlisted in the cause of humanity. 

Clearly, we are not far along toward an answer to our 
equation. Paradox is everywhere: we have to use the 
drive of emotions to make us use reason to guide men’s 
emotions! We have to subdue urges we do not know are 
in us. We have to decipher when we are rational and 
when only rationalizing. The political science that tackles 
such problems will indeed be a metapolitics in a new 
sense. It will be concerned not with the people in the city 
(polis) but the demons and angels in the people. 

Fortunately social science is young, and has learned to 
jettison outworn concepts. Once bemused by the lovely 
certainty of the physical sciences about the atom, it made 
itself an Economic Man. No specimen was ever found in 
Nature, and Economic Man is a wax-work in our 
museum of dead abstractions. From Marx we got a grand 
law, economic determinism, of the order of the law of 
the conservation of energy. Both have been considerably 
amended. We learn. So now if we have to add to our 
useful unit, the Intelligent Citizen, subterranean elements 
of the ego, we can. 

We can teach people more about their emotions. We 
can try to tell good emotions from evil emotions, and per- 


so can all mass men. Bourne says: “Science is menaced by 
the weapons she has herself placed in the hands of emo- 
tionalists.” Can reason conquer this final challenge? 

{ 


haps enhance the good by offering them work to do, and 
channel the evil toward less fatal ends than war. Best of 
all we can create a world that will let decent emotions 
flower in their own right, and not turn bitter in frustra- 
tion. These are miracles, you say. But Life is a miracle— 
and already some steps from the brute. Men who can talk 
of emotions in terms of reason can, with luck, pass a 
miracle. 


-P. W. Witson THINKS WE ARE FAR ENOUGH ALONG TO FIND 
“the way of reconciliation. His “Newtopians” are all the 
people of good will and common sense who want peace 
and decent living in a world that is one over-all com- 
munity from which there is no escape by migration or 
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1. By increased taxes which will lessen buying power but 
above all will help to pay as we go and avoid many of the 
social and economic aftermaths of war. 


2. By controlling credit so the government would borrow 
from individuals rather than banks, further lessening pur- 
chasing power. All this builds a backlog against the after- 
maths of war. 


Demand can never be cut sufficiently to meet supply; price 
control plus priorities therefore must bridge the gap. 

Much of the waste and confusion of our defense efforts 
today can be traced to the fact that priorities were instituted 
without doing the things that must go with priorities— 
find out what we must supply and what resources are avail- 
able for the job, control prices, increase supply, conserve 
materials, convert plants, cut down on demand. Because of 
the lag, these things will now have to be done under tar 
more adverse conditions and with much greater hardships 
than should have been necessary. 

Some persons have said they fear that price control might 
mean the end of our free economy. The demands of total 
defense already have suspended our competitive. economy. 
The question to be answered is, will our industrial mobili- 
zation prove effective? If it is not, we may lose the chance 
ever to return to-a free economic society. We returned after 


the last war with such changes as we found necessary and 


helpful in the relationship between government, labor, and 
industry. 


A Leaf Out of American Experience 


THE MOBILIZATION PLAN WORKED OUT BY THE ARMY AND THE 
War Industries Board during the last war can be compared 
to the way the army is organized. The War Industries Board 
of that epoch might be likened to the General Staff. Under 
the board we had specialized functional divisions—priorities, 
price fixing, conservation, conversion, utilization of small 
plants, etc. These can be compared to the specialized 
branches of warfare—infantry, cavalry, tank corps, chemical 
warfare, quartermastering, air corps, and so on. 

‘But an army needs more than that. There also must be 
battalions, regiments, brigades, divisions, so that all the spe- 
cialized missions can be merged into effective fighting units 
and each individual soldier or officer knows what is expected 
of him. And so we had commodity sections, miniature war 
industries boards, for each of the branches into which indus- 
try naturally divides itself. Paralleling these commodity sec- 
tions we had war service committees of industry for each 
industry. We had councils of national defense in every state 
and extending into the cities, and towns. In each industrial 
area we had regional committees to coordinate and facilitate 
our efforts locally. These committees maintained a constant 
inventory on the use of all machine tools and plants in their 
areas; they were constantly searching out unemployed facili- 
ties that might be converted to defense uses; they helped in 
sub-contracting; they arranged for the community pooling of 
resources. If one plant was jammed with orders the com- 
mittee arranged to shift part of the work to a nearby factory 
which was not operating at peak; they helped anticipate 
local shortages; they reduced the demands on electric power; 
they. aided in curtailing less essential plants and in shifting 
them to war production. 

In our present defense organization, again speaking 
roughly, the general staff has at last been set up in the 
SPAB. Also the specialized functional divisions are provided 
for. But there is no chief of that general staff; industry 
committees have only begun to be established; defense coun- 
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cils have still to be formed—we are only now approaching {1 
the-regional set-up we had in the first World War. In other 1 
words, the industrial army we have today still lacks regi- }9 
ments, brigades, and divisions. It is only partly organized js 
and we have gotten only partly mobilized. 

Hardships that could be avoided will occur as long as our jp 
defense organization is not sufhciently inclusive and sufh- t! 
ciently flexible to meet all the problems you know will arise, ® 
to reach into every corner of the United States and to make Es 
swift adjustments to every change in the military situation. § 
Lacking such a clear, overall conception of what industrial 
mobilization means you must constantly patch your defense i 
organization, create new divisions and new bureaus, as the 
bottlenecks develop. Bottlenecks should not have to be 
broken—they should be avoided. 


Taking the Profit Out of War $ 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION MUST BE SUPPLEMENTED BY PRICE 
control and vice versa. We have talked for years of taking 
the profit out of war. Price control is one of the ways to do 
it. The inflationary process affords an opportunity to many 
to reap huge rewards, while the average person with a fixed 
income must tighten his belt. More than a million young 
men have been drafted into the nation’s armed services, 
taken from their homes, jobs, and futures, and given $21, 
$30 or $40 a month. Recently Congress decided the safety 
of our country required these youths to stay in service 
eighteen additional months. It is patently unfair to ask such 
sacrifices while other portions of society are permitted to 
accumulate exaggerated profits. There is a great deal of con- 
cern these days over the state of morale of our soldiers. What 
will be the effect on their morale if the families of these 
soldiers have their budgets slashed by rising living costs 
while others wax rich? 

America has refused to take a foot of territory for its own 
war profit. America should show the way so that its citizens 
shall not profit from war. We have talked about it, we have - 
written about it, we have preached about it, we have radioed 
about it. Veterans’ organizations and Congress have adopted 
resolutions about it—that there shall be no profits from war. 
Let us now make good that promise. 

Of course we shall also have to tax away the profits of 
war. There has not been a time when increased defense has 
been discussed that I have not advocated increased taxes. In 
the two bills of 1940 we only played with it. But no tax 
program, alone, can recapture all excessive profits. Profits 
must also be controlled at their source. That source is rising, 
run-away prices. We must not have a crop of “defense million- 
aires” to parallel 1918 “war millionaires.” 

Moreover price control is essential if our governmental 
appropriations are to have any meaning. What will happen | 
to the teachers, war veterans, social security beneficiaries, 
policemen, firemen, all the hundreds of thousands of govern-— 
ment employes, federal, state, county, and city, if prices are\ 
allowed to run wild? Will the federal, state, and city gov- 
ernments advance the wages of these people to meet in- 
creased costs of living? Or do they propose to leave them 
victims of fortuitous circumstances? 

Again with appropriations: So much is voted for guns, 
tanks, and airplanes. Before they have been produced prices 
will have jumped and to get the same number of tanks anc 
guns and airplanes, additional appropriations are needed. 
Many members of Congress, worried over the size of gov 
ernment expenditures, have been urging economies in no 
defense expenditures. I say to them that no action could 
effect greater savings in the cost of government than to p 
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yent inflation. Billions—20 percent or more of all appropria- 
tions—can be saved. There is no better form of 


econom 
than price control. u 


To Win the Peace 


FURTHER, UNLEss AMERICA HAS A LOW PRICE STRUCTURE 
when the war ends, we may win the war only to lose the 
peace. When peace comes as it eventually must, what will 
be our position at the peace table and in world trade? If 
ours is a high price structure, the lean and gaunt nations, 
which have learned to do without, even if defeated, will be 
able to undersell us in the markets of the world. The eco- 
nomic and social dislocations that would result in this coun- 
try might destroy all of the freedoms for which we say we 
are fighting. With a low price structure, America can hold 
her own and demand, as a price for economic collaboration, 
just terms of peace. 

If we have such a low price structure, we can insist that 
living standards everywhere be raised so that our own will 
not be destroyed and we shall not be forced to undersell 
everybody. With higher living standards and wages, the 
purchasing power for fuller world trade will be provided. 
What greater preventive of war can you effect? 

With a high price structure, in contrast, we shall be power- 
less to write a peace treaty that will protect our own stand- 
ards of living from attack by other nations. We shall lose our 
foreign markets and, to protect our home workers, shall have 
to take refuge in artificially high trade barriers. The dispari- 
ties between various segments of our economy, between 
farmers producing for export markets and industries pro- 
ducing for -home markets, will be aggravated. We shall be 
unable to provide full employment for all our workers. Such 
a situation created by our own lack of foresight and lack of 
planning might well wreck us. 

On the other hand, if England falls and we be left to 
carry on against German domination in the inescapable 
trade war that would follow, the higher our price structure, 
the weaker we would be. In economic war, a low price 
structure might very well be the deciding factor of victory. 


Piecemeal Price Fixing vs. Ceilings 


In mip-SEPTEMBER I APPEARED AT THE REQUEST OF THE HousE 
Committee on Banking and Currency at a hearing on the 
price control bill then pending. I was not in agreement with 
some aspects of the bill and said so frankly. But to make 
my position plain, I pointed out at the outset that I was not 
only in agreement with the objective of the bill—but that I 
have been a crusader for that objective for twenty-four years 


for the reasons I have already made clear. My main points ~ 


of disagreement—and I think they are vital—were two: | 
do not believe in piecemeal price fixing. I believe you can 
and should treat price control not as a separate effort but 
as intimately tied up with all other war controls—wage and 
rent control, priorities, conservation, commandeering, war 
trade, war finance, and so forth. They are like the fingers 
of a hand. Without all together, the job can’t be done satis- 
_ factorily. vis 
Since every price is a resultant of the combination of all 
other prices it is both unjust and impractical to regulate one 
segment of the industrial fabric while exempting or provid- 
ing special concessions for other segments. All citizens should 
be treated alike as part of one nation joined in a great emer- 
gency; and every segment of our economy, agriculture, labor, 
business, should be treated as parts of a single, living, senst- 
tive organism. ° 
My aera was that some date be selected on which the 
normal operation of the law of supply and demand could be 
said to have controlled prices, and that the entire price struc- 
ture be stabilized—not freezing it but subjecting it to a ceil- 
ing—as of that date. Prices, rents, wages, commission fees, 
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Today’s Watchword 


* In current thought 


and action throughout 


the land the eall is for 


DEFENCE . . PROTECTION . . SECURITY 


% These words, now used in con- 
nection with national safeguards 
have long been familiar in relation 


to the home. 


% And of all the forms of pro- 
tection a man may throw around 
his family circle, there is none 


more highly esteemed than his 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


thea) rudential 


Incurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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THE STANDARD WE RAISE 
(Continued from page 643) 

fe ——— —_ 
interest rates—in short the price of every item of commerce>s 
or service—would not be permitted to rise above the maxifs 
mum on that date. They could fluctuate below this ceiling}! 
A competent tribunal would then adjust any of these maxi 
mum prices, upward or downward, whether to cure incr}: 
dental injustice or undue hardship or to increase production) 
This I had recommended many times before in the laa 
ten years. I suggested it when the National Defense Adf 
visory Commission was set up in June 1940, and at the bet 
ginning of this year when it was perfectly apparent thati 
prices would advance. As soon as priorities were discussed, 
it was because a shortage was foreseen. It was then that the] 
things that go along with priorities should have been put) 
‘nto effect. It still is not too late to impose a ceiling on all 
prices, but now some have gone through the roof. ey 
To fix prices in piecemeal fashion, one by one, is to in- 
vite trouble and possible interruptions in production, for it 


IN SOUTH AMERICA Longines Watches are known and esteemed means you fix the return to some specific manufacturer while 
in all the capitals of our 10 sister republics. Leading jewelers there, as his costs are left to rise. Nor will piecemeal price fixing halt 
here, have sold Longines Watches for upwards of 50 years. Longines ‘nflation, for it allows the general price level to run wild. 
Watches enjoy leadership, as well, in the six countries of the Isthmus, 2 A sey i adi eee Ide 
in Mexico, and in the island republics of the Caribbean. Truly, through- Under the over-all ceiling, in contrast, the price ses woe 
out the world, no other name on a watch means so much as. . . be treated as an organic whole with only exceptional adjust- 
ene ments here and there. This method stops a runaway and 


keeps the whole team in line. The piecemeal method submits 
to the runaway and then tries to keep some of the horses# 
from running faster than the rest. 


Wages and Agricultural Prices 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH THE OVER-ALL CEILING DOES NOT MEAN THAT THE PRODUCERS § 


of agricultural commodities or labor would get less. If the 


Wherever there is an appreciation of things cost of all things-were kept down, they might get more. 
fine and beautiful, you will find Longines The ceiling for agricultural prices can be set at “parity, 
Watches held in the highest esteem. Over which has become an accepted principle, and this same 
the years, they have proven themselves uni- “parity” relationship can be retained after the war. Thus 
ae ig Sagem and eee agriculture could shift from war to peace with a minimum 

; eo paionade of dislocation. Those who demand 110 percent of “parity” 


been. recognized by 10 world’s fair grand 

prizes, 28 gold medals, and more honors for 

accuracy than any other timepiece. 
Longines jewelers now show the 75th 


and more are inviting the farmer to go on another binge 
which will leave him with the same terrible hangover he 
suffered after the last war. The ceiling for wages would 


Anniversary Longines Watches priced $44* not shelve labor’s right to strike or the right of a 

upward; also a companion watch of distinc- worker to bargain collectively. And what of the millions of 

tive merit in the medium price field, the workers who are unorganized and the vast army of white 

Upson ee recs priced from $27.50°— collar workers whose incomes are fixed and who have no- 

AEG ; pressure group to fight for them if rising living costs cut 
LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCH CO., INC. teel eS > = 

New York, Montreal, Geneva teehee BOS Ee : a 
*#Federal tax included Many objections have been raised that a ceiling over all 


LONGINES prices would require enormous policing. I believe it would 


V5 ; W prove less of an administrative burden than piecemeal price 
AA nMevewaney etettes fixing, especially if the buyer and the seller both are punished 
HALL OF FAME SERIES, EACH $77.50" for infractions of the law. I say this not only on the basis of 
ee. ee = our experience in the first World War but on the basis of 
England’s experience in this war.* The way to see that agri- 
culture and labor do not lose out in the inflationary race 
with living costs is not to seek special advantage for agrix 
culture and labor over the other contestants but to prevent 
the race and to adjust inequalities. y 


* “The opposition of organized labor to wage stabilization is primarily a 
result of the lack of any determined British government policy in the fi 
eighteen. months of “war. Not until the opening of the current budget I 
April did the government announce a determined policy to prevent a f 
ther rise in prices to assure stabilization of wages. Since then the Brit 
government has succeeded in stabilizing the index of living costs at aro 
28 percent above the level at the beginning of the war. : .. It is probab 
that the actual cost of living at present is nearer 40 percent than 30 percer 
above the pre-war level. Against this, the industrial averages of wages ha y 
advanced less than 15 percent from August 1939. The workers are e 
cially displeased because industrial profits rose at least 30 percent in th 
same period.” —From a London cable carried in the financial section of th 
New York Times.of Sept. 8, 1941; telling of the rejection by the Britist 


“st a ae oe Pee ; Trades Union Congress of the government’s proposals for wage stabilization 
(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 


GUCH CRITICS ALSO FAIL TO APPRECIATE THE TREMENDOUS 
ymportance of the voluntary cooperation of the people. Dur- 
yng the last World War, every member of an industry com- 
inittee knew what his competitor was doing; a man’s neigh- 
mors were on the councils of defense set up in every district. 
They saw that regulations, price, priority or otherwise, were 
xarried out. They were not centralized, totalitarian bodies, 
wut self-policing and self-governing. Such cooperating agen- 
cies immediately would be robbed of their greatest source 
bf strength if the price law is unjust and discriminatory. 
With a price control act, fair and without favoritism, with 
prganized committees of industry, and with state and local 
souncils of national defense, everyone will know what he 
nas to do and everyone will do it. 

So great are the stakes, there must be no compromise in 
jhe programs we rely on for industrial mobilization and price 
rontrol. There are those who have argued that the public is 
sot ready for drastic measures, that various interests have to 
ye pacified, at the expense of others, by stop-gap moves. To 
+hem I recommend the words of George Washington to the 
delegates of the Constitutional Convention who originally 
ywere supposed merely to patch up the Articles of Confedera- 
ion. He told them: 

“Tt is too probable that no plan we propose will be 
adopted. Perhaps another dreadful conflict is to be sustained. 
‘f, to please the people, we offer what we ourselves dis- 
approve, how can we afterward defend our work? Let us 
raise a standard to which the wise and honest can repair. 
The event is in the hand of God.” 


THE PUBLIC AND LABOR RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 614) 


woluntary arbitration. On the whole, this procedure is more 
uccessful in preventing industrial warfare than is compulsory 
urbitration. But the same reasons that led to the provision in 
he President’s Order that the Defense Board shall arrange 
‘or arbitration proceedings, but shall not itself act as an 
irbitration board, would seem to apply to fact-finding and 


“written recommendations of proposals for settlements. The 


New York State Mediation Law and the Railway Labor Act 
srovide for special boards of inquiry or emergency boards ap- 
pointed for such purposes. This emphasizes the distinction be- 
‘ween voluntary mediation and voluntary arbitration on the 
pne hand, and compulsory investigation on the other. Further, 
such boards of inquiry often are able to secure settlements by 
voluntary agreement of the parties because new facts are de- 
veloped, or because the atmosphere has been changed by the 
new procedure or by the new personnel conducting the in- 
westigation. 

This recent experience of the Defense Mediation Board in- 
Jicates that it is tending to become an award-making body, 
» board of arbitration rather than a mediation board. Its at- 
sempts to mediate through tripartite panels and its increasing 
lependence on “recommendations” are diverting its develop- 
ment from mediatory effort toward arbitration and award- 
making. Experience indicates that, if this tendency is not 
rorrected, the result may be Success in settling individual 
trikes, but failure in establishing an orderly procedure to 
andle disputes and hence to prevent strikes. 


The Lack of Planning 

JHILE OLDER AGENCIES HAVE BEEN EXPANDED AND NEW 
! gencies created to meet the needs of defense industry, one 
ederal mechanism for adjusting labor relations is winding up 
‘ts work. From July 1938 to June 1941, a Maritime Labor 
‘Board, established by amendment of the Merchant Marine 
Act, mediated and investigated the special problems of labor 
sn the marine industry. Congress instructed it also to con- 
i (Continued on page 646) 


A LIFE SAVED 
IS A BATTLE WON 


Dear Fellow Anti-Fascists 


There isn’t much time left for us unless you help. 
There are a lot of us here—Czechs, Austrians, 
Germans, Spaniards—who have to get out. We’ve 
been fighting against fascism, against Hitler, against 
totalitarianism, since 1933. That’s when the war 
started for us. We’ve had to retreat. Now our 
backs’ are to the wall. But we can fight again’ if 
you help us. 


We have only one claim on you—you are our kind. 
We are your kind—we think the same thoughts, 
we believe in the same things. We fought and 
worked for them as you would. Now help us get 
out where we can continue to fight. Otherwise we 
die—all of us—men, women and children. . . . 


This letter is written in the name of thousands of 
anti-fascists still rotting in French concentration 
camps. 

Here are the facts: 


1. WE CAN STILL GET MANY OF THEM OUT 


2. WE HAVE EVACUATED MORE THAN 300 SINCE 
THE FALL OF FRANCE. 


3. WE HAVE KEPT ALIVE MANY HUNDREDS 
MORE 


4. $300 WILL BRING ONE ANTI-FASCIST TO 


SAFETY 


International Relief Association Inc. 


FOUNDED BY 


Albert Einstein Heinrich Mann Helene Stoecker 
Eduard Fuchs Carl von Ossietzky Ernst Toller 
OFFICERS 


Charles A. Beard, Honorary Chairman 
Sterling D. Spero, Vice-Chairman 
Freda Kirchwey, Treasurer 
Sheba Strunsky, Executive Secretary 


PPTTTTTTITiriririeii 
. 


FREDA KIRCHWEY, Treasurer 
INTERNATIONAL RELIEF ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Room 405, 2 West 43rd Street, New York City 


I, enclose YS cierers/crre etleseiexe to rescue anti-Fascist refugees from France. 
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duct an investigation and prepare “a comprehensive report tor 
the establishment of a permanent federal policy tor the 
amicable adjustment of all disputes between maritime em- 
ployers and employes and for the stabilization of maritime 
labor relations.” 

In 1940, such a report was presented to the President and 
Congress. But, although leaders in Congress acknowledged 
the thoroughness and value of the report, no action was taken 
on its recommendation, and no appropriations were made to 
continue the board’s activities. 

Anomalous indeed are the government’s methods of im- 
plementing labor relations! When Congress proceeds by the 
method of a comprehensive investigation and report to get 
a permanent policy for amicable adjustment of labor relations 
in a given field, nothing is accomplished. But mediation 
machinery grows by the method of merely authorizing ap- 
pointment of commissioners of conciliation, by hasty cobbling 
of emergency agencies, and when this haphazard creation 
proves inadequate to meet serious labor difficulties, special 
boards and superboards are established by administrative 
order, without reference to any long range policy. 


A Permanent Policy: The Railway Example 


THE SOLE EXCEPTION IS THE Rattway Lasor Act. HERE, IN 
marked contrast, is implementation of a labor relations policy 
and an administrative organization to carry it out based on 
many years of experience. A tripartite Railroad Labor Board 
served from 1920 to 1926, charged with the task of hearing 
and deciding every manner of dispute that might arise be- 
tween railroads and their employes. It had powers of com- 
pulsory investigation, it could subpoena documents and com- 
pel the attendance of witnesses. But its decisions were recom- 
mendations, enforceable only through public opinion. The 
experience was disastrous; some of the most bitter strikes in 
railroad history occurred during this period, and the board’s 
decisions were flouted by both management and workers. 
Finally the railroads and the unions joined in asking Con- 
gress to substitute a system of adjusting disputes which em- 
phasized voluntary mediation and arbitration by voluntary 
agreement, with resort to compulsory investigation only in 
cases of emergency. 

Since 1926, strikes on the carriers have been all but elimi- 
nated. During the depression the machinery was subjected 
to severe strains, arising largely from the insecure positions 
of the labor organizations. In 1934, Congress amended the 
act to outlaw company unions, yellow-dog contracts, and in- 
fringements on the organization and bargaining rights of 
railroad employes, and to provide for elections to settle dis- 
putes as to employe representation. 

The administration of the Railway Labor Act is entrusted 
to a Mediation Board consisting of three full time members 
appointed by the President. Their secretary acts as chief 
mediator, with a staff of about a dozen mediators, all of 
whom are civil service employes. The functions of the board 
and its staff are to adjust disputes by voluntary agreement of 
the parties or by inducing the parties to enter into voluntary 
arbitration agreements, and to settle representation disputes 
by means ofvelections or other appropriate methods of ascer- 
taining the choice of the employes. If these methods fail to 
secure settlement of controversies that might result in serious 
interruption of transportation, then there is an emergency 
procedure of fact finding and recommendation. 

The National (Railway) Mediation Board is no mere in- 
tervenor in labor disputes.. What distinguishes it from the 
other mediation agencies of the government is that it ad- 
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of public opinion is counted on to secure compliance. 


ministers just such a permanent federal policy for stabiliza-¥i 
tion of labor relations as Congress sought for the maritime 
industry. It is this policy which is responsible for the amicable} 
adjustment of labor disputes, not the fact that the board or}! 
‘ts mediators are “active” in “situations.” The Conciliation} 
Service, the Labor Division of OPM, and the Defense Media-{b 
tion Board settle many strikes, but the number of strikes con-0 
tinues to increase and decrease with business fluctuations in}: 
spite of their activity. Only in rail and air transportation have ® 
strikes been kept down to negligible numbers. In these in-| 
dustries, as in all others, labor disputes increase with business 
activity, but this merely means that more cases are handled by 
the labor relations machinery and more peaceful settlements 
are made. It does not bring an increase in strikes as in’ the 
other fields. 4 

The federal policy for maintaining stable and peaceful labor 
relations in rail and air transportation is based on two pri- 
mary obligations imposed on management and workers alike: 
they must exert every reasonable effort to make and maintain 
collective agreements covering wages, hours, working rules, 
and other conditions of employment; and they must try to 
settle all disputes of whatever character by joint conferences 
of representatives designated by the employer and by the em- 
ployes involved in the disputes. The so-called waiting period § 
is merely an incident of these obligations. While the parties 
are negotiating agreements and endeavoring to settle their 
disputes, it is provided that the status quo shall be maintained 
by both parties. This may be a few days or many months; no 
definite period is fixed. But provision is made that if either 
party desires to change existing conditions, it shall give to 
the other (not to the government), thirty days’ notice in writ- 
ing of the desired changes. Conferences must begin within 
ten days after such notice is given. 

Should the representatives be unable to reach an agreement 
in their own conferences, then either party or both may in- 
voke the services of the Mediation Board, and the board may 
intervene on its own motion in case of emergency. But media- 
tion is not undertaken unless the parties have in good faith 
met their obligations to try to settle their dispute in joint con- 
ferences. 

If it is impossible to bring the parties to agreement, then, 
as a final step, the law requires the board to try to induce 
both sides to accept arbitration by a board set up for the pur- 
pose. Either side, however, is free to reject arbitration; the 
mediators may only persuade. The process of mediation ends 
when arbitration is accepted or rejected; and again, it is 
provided that from the time that mediation services are in- 
voked until the proceedings are thus concluded the status quo” 
shall be maintained. 3 

With rare exceptions labor disputes on railroads and air 
lines are settled peacefully by one of the three methods pro- 
vided: joint conferences, mediation, or an agreement to ars 
bitrate. For disputes involving interpretation of agreements, a 
fourth method is provided—adjudication in the form of de- 
cisions or awards. For the small number of disputes that can- 
not be settled by any of these methods, an emergency pro- 
cedure is provided. When it appears that a strike may seri 
ously interrupt transportation, the Mediation Board makes a 
finding to this effect and notifies the President of the United 
States who then may appoint an emergency board to act as 
a board of inquiry for the dispute. It holds hearings and must 
submit a report to the President within thirty days, with 
findings as to the merits of the controversy and recommenda- 
tions for settlement. The report is published and the press 


During the five years 1935-40 only nine such emerg 


enc 
yboards were necessary; ! 


Re and in all cases the parties peacefully 
treached agreement on the basis of the recommendations. Since 


ithe original Railway Labor Act was adopted strikes have 
vaveraged fewer than one a year. 


[The Trend in the States 


IN ADDITION TO THE EIGHT STATES WHICH HAVE LAWS TO SAFE- 
sguard the right of workers to organize and bargain collec- 
itively, most of the states have some kind of legislation pro- 
reeing for mediation, investigation or arbitration of labor 
idisputes. The majority, however, merely authorize the labor 
department of the state, a commissioner of labor, sometimes 
ithe governor, to promote peaceful adjustment of disputes, to 
intervene when necessary, to appoint mediators or special 
pboards for particular cases. Six states authorize the appoint- 
ment of local or county boards of arbitration. Eleven states 
provide for permanent boards of mediation, arbitration or in- 
quiry, and a number of others authorize their labor depart- 
ments to appoint permanent mediators after the manner of 
‘the commissioners of conciliation of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. The oldest permanent agency is the Massachusetts 
pState Board of Conciliation and Mediation, with authority to 
warbitrate as well as to mediate, and to investigate disputes and 
publish findings. The newest is a mediation board created this 
year by the legislature of New Jersey, patterned on the New 
NYork law. 

The organization and activities of the New York State 
Board of Mediation indicate the trend in the development to- 
‘ward adequate implementation of labor adjustment machin- 
pery. The Bureau of Mediation and Arbitration, formerly a 
division of the State Labor Department, has been abolished, 
pand a five-man Board of Mediation established in its place as 
wan independent agency. While its functions are primarily 


mediatory, the board also receives direct requests to arbitrate 
specific issues, and encourages the inclusion of provisions for 
such arbitration in all collective agreements. The New York 
law also provides for boards of inquiry to investigate disputes 
and make recommendations when all other efforts fail. But, 
as on the railroads, this is a seldom used emergency measure. 


Wanted: A National Labor Relations System 


THis SURVEY SHOULD MAKE PLAIN THAT ALL THE ELEMENTS 
of a permanent national policy for maintaining stable labor 
relations and settling disputes peacefully are now available in 
various agencies of the federal and state governments. What 
remains to be done is to unify the federal machinery into a 
national system, with state and local hook-ups. But this calls 
for a set of principles and policies governing mediation, 
arbitration, and investigation of labor disputes, together with 
appropriate administrative regulations. Congress may promul- 
gate such a code, as it did when it implemented machinery 
for protecting organization and bargaining rights in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. Or the task may be accomplished 
by administrative action of the government after agreement 
with representatives of labor and management, as was done 
in establishing the War Labor Board. The main patterns al- 
ready have been drawn in the provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act and the New York Mediation Act. 

Unless a unified, articulated system of labor relations’ 
mechanisms is built on these patterns, there will continue to 
be much “activity” in labor “situations” by many kinds of 
mediation contrivances, but there will be as many strikes as 
ever. Such contrivances are useful in settling strikes; only a 
carefully designed system of adjustment agencies, operating on 
preventive principles and policies, can settle labor disputes 
before they break out into strikes. Only so can we maintain 
peaceful industrial relations. 


] NX SOLEMN truth, Americans face this fact! Russia’s 
mighty stand against Hitler’s invading hordes has 
opened up a vast, valuable new front against Hitlerism. 


In swift recognition of a new turn of events, the leaders 
of the United States and Great Britain jointly issued this 
potent statement: “We realize how vitally important to 
the defeat of Hitlerism is the brave and steadfast re- 
sistance of the Soviet Union, and we feel therefore that 
we must not in any circumstances fail to act quickly and 
immediately in this matter of planning the program for the 
future allocation of our joint resources.” 


And this realistic policy is being put into action with 
full military supplies being expedited by both this country 
1] and Great Britain. 


But not only are Russia’s armies standing against Hitler! 

Russia’s men and women are revealing themselves to the 
world—brave, proud, stalwart! They have scorched the 

very earth before his invading armies, burned their homes, 

destroyed their loved possessions and industrial achieve- 

ments so that only the sterile, smouldering ashes have been 

left for the invader. Russian men and women have made 

this sacrifice willingly. The needs caused by their sacrifices 


are urgent. 
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| RUSSIAN WAR RELIEF, INC. 


RUSSIA'S “SCORCHED EARTH” 


| calls to America’s green fields! 


Moved not only by their humanitarianism but actuated 
by their common-sense Americanism, an eminent group of 
citizens of the United States has volunteered to form a 
sponsoring committee for the collection of Russian Relief 
funds. 


The Russians are daily proving that they do not need 
courage—they have that in noble quantity! But they do 
require food, clothing, medical aid, to help them keep 
strong against Hitler and to replace the deficits caused by 
voluntary destruction of their assets. 


The dollars you give in this cause are dollars given to 
freedom’s cause. Our Government is providing all possible 
military supplies to the Government of Russia. The people 
of America will stretch out a helping hand to support the 
people of Russia so valiantly fighting in defense of their 
homeland. 


You are urged to contribute however much you can to 
a deserving cause. 


DON’T DELAY—GIVE TODAY! 
THE NEED IS URGENT! 


i 

i 

i 

n RUSSIAN WAR RELIEF, INC., 535 FIFTH AVE., 
1 NY aiGe 
- Enclosed is my contribution of $..... ined touthe 
' cause of the Russian War Relief, Inc. 
i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

oa 


Address 


Please make checks payable to Russian War Relief, Inc., 
535 Fifth Ave., N G 


SINCE SEPTEMBER 1, 1939 
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Belgian, Dutch, Norwegian, and other alien workers produc- 
ing war material for Germany in German factories, while 
not prisoners in Germany, were not in Germany of their 
own choice. Few of the 100,000 French industrial workers 
now in Germany were induced to go without some form of 
compulsion. A characteristic technique by which the Ger- 
man overseers have obtained the services of French workmen 
is to close all factories in a certain French town. “Right 
thinking” workers in that town are then offered an oppor- 
tunity to work in Germany. They are warned that they will 
be ineligible for unemployment relief in France and their 
families will not be permitted to draw rationed food if they 
reject German overtures. The workers’ families are advised 
that they will receive sufficient funds from the husband’s or 
son’s pay in Germany to enable them to eat. Many workers 
go to Germany to save their families from starvation. 

German control of the sources of supply and the channels 
of distribution of all essential goods has proved a powerful 
recruiting instrument in all of the occupied countries. Balkan 
workers have been brought to Germany as readily as western 
Europeans. 


Tue 300,000 or More ITALIANS WORKING IN GERMANY HAVE 
a special status as befits the subjects of an ally of the Herren- 
volk. Italians have been accustomed to do the hard work of 
other nations for generations and it was no novelty to them 
when their dictator began sending them to Germany several 
years before the war. There is no work for many of them 
in Italy because of the lack of raw materials, so they welcome 
an opportunity to earn bread for their hungry families. 

Contingents of Italian workers, wearing special uniforms, 
are sent to Germany in special trains. Flags wave and brass 
bands play as they start northward. Fascist’ orators draw a 
flattering comparison between their treatment and the treat- 
ment accorded their grandparents who went as laborers to 
the United States and Argentina. “The plutocrats of America 
never treated Grandpa to music and games and. theatricals 
such as you will enjoy in Germany’s labor camps!” the 
orators shout. They point out Germany’s solicitude in sup- 
plyifig its Italian workers with foods to which they are ac- 
customed. Italians in German camps may even “agitate” for 
more spaghetti if they do not find the diet to their liking. But 
the orators do not add that no rich uncles will ever return to 
the home village in Piedmont or Calabria with the fruits of 
their industry in Germany! The most the Italian conscript in 
Germany can do is keep his family alive on what he is al- 
lowed to send home out of his pay. His labor in the aggre- 
gate brings Italy a monthly contribution of over 200,000,000 
lire, according to an article in the Corriere della Sera of May 
5, 1941. The Italian-German trade balance is thus afforded a 
means of paying for the “huge quantities of solid fuel and 
metal goods which we must import from Germany.” 

Nineteeii years of ruthless fascist police work have freed 
the ranks of the Italian proletariat of most of their potential 
agitators and stamped out virtually all Marxist literature. The 
Italian worker gets so little food for his family nowadays that 
he has little spirit left. The monthly rations of spaghetti and 
olive oil are barely’ equal to a week’s normal consumption. 
Any worker who is lucky enough to have a job in Italy js 
under such heavy pressure from necessitous relatives as well 
as his immediate family to keep on maintaining them that 
he is little disposed to make trouble for the regime despite 
disgruntlement. The most he is likely to do is furtively rub 
a hammer and sickle in the dust on the motorcar of some 
hated fascist official. 
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Enforced Labor in Occupied Countries 


MucH MoRE SPIRIT SURVIVES, OF COURSE, IN THE HEARTS OF] | 
the French, Belgian, Dutch, Norwegian, Czech, and otherf) 
workers who have been accustomed to independent tradelp 
unions and have much more recent memories of industrial 
freedom than the suppressed Italian and German wage earners. | 

These conquered workers do not acquiesce willingly in 
Nazi measures to coordinate them in local adaptations of the 
Nazi labor set-up. In some countries the Nazis have not been 
able to line up a sufficient number of native Quislings to| 
staff their phony labor organizations. The attempt to put 
Nazi commissars into Norwegian trade unions precipitated a 
reign of terror in mid-September. There have been wide- 
spread strikes involving an estimated 40,000 workers. Two 
prominent Norwegian labor leaders were executed and 300 
trade union officials were arrested along with the rector of 
Oslo University and other intellectuals who supported the 
strike. 

Reports’ of worker resistance and sabotage in most of the 
occupied countries have been reaching Great Britain and the 
United States in increasing volume. Nevertheless, seasoned § 
American observers who have spent considerable time in | 
Axis territory believe that thus far the German war machine 
has not suffered acutely from sabotage, however troublesome 
it may prove in particular areas at particular moments. Ac- 
cording to John T. Whitaker, Chicago Daily News foreign 
correspondent, the Germans fear French sabotage so little 
that in French-staffed factories near Lyons, they are manu-. 
facturing silk parachutes and the collapsible rubber boats 
used by pilots who are forced to bail out over water. Yet 
these are two articles which could be easily damaged by anti- 
German workers. The Frenchmen and Frenchwomen making 
these essential war devices are too terrified to try to prick 
them with pins before delivery. 

Approximately 2 out of 5 of France’s industrial plants are 
now producing for Germany. The Germans do not need the 
output of the other three fifths or have not sufficient raw ma- 
terial to spare for its operations. If the Germans see an op-~ 
portunity to use part of the machinery of a particular plant 
they do not hesitate to take what they want and scrap the 
rest of the establishment. The wishes of the French owner are 
not consulted. The transport planes used earlier this year to 
carry German panzer divisions to Libya were made by French 
workers under German direction in France’s best airplane 
factory. French industrialists who refuse to operate their 
plants as the Germans dictate are certain to be arrested and > 
may be deported and their property expropriated as well. — 
Most industrialists acquiesce to German demands. < 
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Tue ViIcHY GOVERNMENT IS ANTI-TRADE UNIONIST AS WELL AS. 
reactionary in other respects. Leon Jouhaux, veteran head 
the French Labor Federation (C.G.T.), is a fugitive in hiding 
if the Vichy police have not caught him by the time this is. 
in print. Rene Belin, former assistant-secretary of the C.G.T., 
in his capacity as a Petain official, is trying—with limited 
success thus far—to fascisticize the French workers along 
lines favored by the Nazis and French reactionaries. 7 
The effect of German domination has been to reduce 
wage scales and drastically deteriorate the working condi- 
tions of wage earners in all of the occupied countries except 
very low standard Balkan regions. Employes accustomed to 
working thirty-two to forty hours per week in pre-war 
Czechoslovakia, Norway, and other countries have had thei 
basic work week lengthened to forty-eight hours or more 


\ Workers are compelled to work as much as sixty hours in 
imany industries. The German authorities in Norway have re- 
sisted attempts to raise wages in response to a steady rise in 
ithe cost of living. It is estimated that there has been a 30 per- 
scent decline in the real wage of Norwegian workers. 
Conscription has been introduced for certain categories of 
j workers in a number of the occupied countries. The employes 
jof Norwegian aluminum plants and mines, for example, are 
‘forbidden to leave their jobs. The sons of farmers, fishermen 
yand lumberjacks may not engage in other callings. Industrial 
workers may be conscripted for farm and forest labor. In the 
‘Protectorate and General Government (part of pre-war Po- 
:land), where German war industries have been firmly estab- 
jlished, the entire able-bodied male population between the 
ages of eighteen and sixty has been declared liable for com- 
pulsory labor for a maximum period of one year’s service. 


RussiA HAS BEEN A BELLIGERENT FOR SUCH A COMPARATIVELY 
pshort time and the information reaching this country about 
tthe impact of the war upon Russian workers has been so 
pscant that I shall not undertake to include the experience of 
ithe Soviet Union in this discussion. 

| Nor shall I devote much space to a discussion of the im- 
pact of the war upon the British Commonwealth. The pat- 
jtern of pre-1939 industrial relations and industrial enterprise 
:m Great Britain, Australia, and Canada is so familiar to 
SSurvey Graphic readers that a recapitulation is unnecessary. 


Britain’s Voluntary Labor Restrictions 


WHAT NOTABLE MODIFICATIONS HAVE RESULTED FROM THE 
war? A superficial reader of decrees and regulations is likely 
jto say that war has robbed the British workers and industrial- 
‘ists of their traditional freedom and that they are as much 
the creatures of their government’s whims as the subjects of 
the dictatorships. In support of this thesis it is possible to 
cite the order in council of July 12, conferring emergency 
powers upon the government whereby strikes and lockouts 
hare outlawed in Great Britain. The British worker no longer 
has absolute freedom to change his job. It is necessary to 
psatisfy a National Service Officer that a proposed change of 
pemployment will not endanger the war effort before leaving 
one’s present job for a new one. A British employer cannot 
‘fire a worker unless he can satisfy a National Service Officer 
that the employe is really inefficient. An employer may not 
“seduce” workers from another establishment by offers of 
‘higher wages or other inducements. 

These are undeniable abridgments of traditional British 
liberties. They are characteristic consequences of the flowering 
bof the war spirit in modern society. There is a Gresham’s 
‘law in political, economic, and-cultural institutions as well 
Has in currencies. Regimes which flourish by destroying in- 
dividual freedom and initiative make it necessary for so- 
cieties accustomed to cherishing and safeguarding such vir- 
‘tues to suspend or modify them in order to resist successfully 
the assaults of their enemies. The tragic fate of France is an 
object lesson—and there were other and more tragic factors, of 
course—in what happens when a people become so greatly 
-enamored of freedom, ease, and individual well-being as to 
prove incapable of marshaling sufficient strength to resist the 
assaults of a powerful freedom-hating neighbor. 


ae BriTAIN HAS PROVED UNCONQUERABLE AND SEEMS CER- 
tain to survive as a free and strong nation because its people 
ave had the wisdom to forfeit temporarily some of their free- 
lom in order to defend their basic liberties better. I consider the 
orfeiture temporary because I am convinced from my study 
f British history and my intimate acquaintance with British 
character that British workers and British industrialists will 
ecover their fundamental liberties as soon as the present 
emergency has passed. They did it when the first World War 
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ended and the manner in which they are acting and think- 
ing in this war leaves no doubt of their determination to 
return to their traditional patterns as soon as they have made 
it impossible for Germany to impose its will upon them by 
military force. 

That is the difference between a people nurtured in free- 
dom and a people to whom freedom is merely a shibboleth. 
It was possible to rob the German, Italian, and other peoples 
of such liberties as they enjoyed because the great majority ot 
those peoples had never become deeply versed in the practice 
and principles of freedom. As traditional libertarians the 
French are proving most difficult to “coordinate” in totali- 
tarianism—however much labor may be wrung out of them 
momentarily by slave drivers. 

And the British: There had been a surprisingly small num- 
ber of days lost through strikes in Britain before the gov- 
ernment was empowered to outlaw strikes. During the 
month of May, 23,000 workers struck for a total of 74,000 
working days—an insignificant portion of the productive ca- 
pacity of the British industrial establishment. Although the 
British government has the authority to regiment its workers 
as arbitrarily as the Nazi regime regiments German workers, 
it shows no disposition to use that authority. Strikes have 
occurred in Britain since they were outlawed but the strikers 
have been handled leniently and understandingly by the 
government. Only two strikes seem to have resulted in gov- 
ernment intervention and in both instances the strikers were 
let off with reprimands. 

That this leniency has been wise and profitable is demon- 
strated by the unprecedentedly high degree of productivity 
attained by British workers in recent months. They are work- 
ing their utmost, acquiescing in all sorts of deprivations 
and dangers out of belief in the rightness of their course and 
the integrity of their leaders—not out of fear of punishment 
they and their families might suffer. The man in charge of 
labor in wartime Britain is Ernest Bevin, a trade union leader 
whose devotion to the workers’ interests has been demon- 
strated over a period of many years and whose nonsubserv- 
ience to plutocracy was proved by his leadership of the fa- 
mous general strike. Bevin believes that the voluntary sys- 
tem is infinitely preferable to coercion, and Churchill and 
Conservatives in the government concur in Bevin’s policies. 

British workers retain complete freedom of association. 
Negotiations about wages are still carried on between workers 
and employers’ representatives, as in peacetime. The govern- 
ment has gotten nowhere in putting a ceiling on wages be- 
cause of vigorous trade union objection to such a policy. 
Labor’s attitude is comprehensible in view of the fact that 
prices have risen about 30 percent since the beginning of the 
war, whereas wages have risen about 20 percent. Workers 
with exceptional skills have gotten larger increases and their 
gross income has been further swollen by overtime. There is 
plenty of work for everyone willing to go where work can be 
carried on in wartime. As more and more men are called to 
military service the number of women workers grows. Brit- 
ish women now are doing practically every kind of work. 
An order of the industrial court on September 10 decreed 
that women munition workers shall receive the same pay 
for identical tasks as is received by male munition workers. 

Significantly enough, it was to the labor movement that, 
on taking office, Prime Minister Churchill turned in bring- 
ing new blood into the British government. There had been 
precedent for that in World War I, but here something more 
serviceable than a front for national unity was in mind. In 
numbers and caliber the labor members and their natural 
allies have brought conviction, sagacity and thrust into the 
cabinet. 


I 

Thus Ernest Bevin’s energy and administrative capacity ay 
Minister of Labor is matched by that OL IL uy: Alexander atl 
the Admiralty and that of Hugh Dalton at the Ministry of7 
Economic Warfare. 2 

The Parliamentary Leader of the Labour Party, : Majoik) 
Clement Attlee (without portfolio) is one of Churchill’s ma 
trusted counselors. His associate, Arthur Greenwood (another 
cabinet member and Minister of Health in the MacDonalds 
Labour government) has been assigned to long range plans}: 
for post-war reconstruction—a field he mastered in Worlce 
War I. Herbert Morrison came to head the Ministry of Home 
Security from his pertinent practical experience as a leader inl 
the London County Council. 

Ellen Wilkinson, as always, stands out for her irrepressible}: 
initiative among Labour appointees of sub-cabinet rank. And 
they, in turn, must be looked at against the constellation of « 
working committees and boards which span wartime produc) 
tion, domestic services, and security and in which trade union-) 
ists are full-Aedged participants—as set forth by Herbert Tracy 
in his recent book. 

Sir Walter Citrine, secretary of the Trades Union Congress,§ 
and James Middleton, secretary of the Labour Party, personif 
the widespread reserve forces of labor leadership in the com- 
mon national effort. 

A stone rejected a while back by both Labour and Govern-f 
ment has come into new favor. Sir Stafford Cripps is now} 
rendering outstanding service as Ambassador to Soviet Russia.& 


The Arsenal Within the Empire 


THE STATUS OF LABOR IN OTHER PARTS OF THE EMPIRE SUCH 
as Australia and New Zealand, which I have studied at first- 
hand, contrasts equally strongly with that of workers in Axis- 
dominated territory. New Zealand has been governed by 
Labour throughout the war and the Labour Party has been 
so strong in Australia that it has always been in a position 
to protect fully trade union interests. Early in October the 
Labour Party took office in Australia. It undoubtedly will 
continue the policy of preceding war governments which has 
been to deal liberally with the workers. The long established 
machinery of industrial arbitration, wage controls, and so on, 
in New Zealand and Australia functions as it did in peace, 

There have been strikes in Australia, but many of them 
seem to have been the product of nerves frayed by long over- 
time in the swiftly expanding Australian munitions indus-: 
tries. Others arose out of dissatisfaction with the way in which 
certain taxes had been levied and were adjusted without seri- 
ous loss. Australian skilled workers have corisented to the dilu- 
tion of their crafts by wartime newcomers to industry because. 
they know that if Britain’s cause is to prevail they must make 
Australia an ever expanding arsenal. In return the regular 
craftsmen have been given guarantees of preferred employ- 
ment during the post war slump. Australian workers have 
shown amazing ingenuity in producing aircraft, Bren guns, 
and many other vital war materials despite their remoteness 
from the centers of machine tool production and design. _ 

Canada’s institutions and destiny are so closely intertwined 
with those of the United States that it seems more appropri- 
ate to discuss the impact of the war upon Canada in the arti- 
cles dealing with the United States than here. But Canada 38 
a full-fledged belligerent and it has found it necessary to adopt 
certain modifications of its normal procedure to facilitate its 
war effort. Labor has recently been subjected to certain war- 
time restrictions. On September 16 the Canadian government 
adopted an Order in Council designed to curtail the numbe1 
and extent of strikes in war industries and defense constr 
tion projects. On the ground that Canadian war industrie 
occasionally have been tied up by strikes, called by union off 
cials or a small body of malcontents without regard to Ul 

~ sentiment of the majority of the workers concerned, th 

ernment has now decreed that all strikes are illegal unless 
employes have formally notified the Minister of Labor 
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hey contemplate a strike and unless a secret ballot conducted 
py the federal Labor Department reveals that the majority of 
ihe employes affected have voted to strike. Employes taking 
wart in illegal strikes or persons inciting such strikes hence- 
yorth are liable to a fine of $500 or twelve months imprison- 
maent or both. 

It is only when men believe in their government and insti- 
jutions that they freely work and fight as the workers of 
me British Commonwealth are working and fighting. Be- 
ause they believe they have values worth striving hard 
ind sacrificing much to preserve, British stevedores perform 
istonishing feats in unloading huge cargoes while Nazi planes 
ire dropping deadly bombs all about them; navvies risk their 
vives to rescue cherished monuments from time bombs and 
pppling walls; and munition workers carry on despite the 
»resence of raiders in the heavens above. 

Because they do not want to share the fate of their French, 
6elgian, Norwegian, and other continental comrades the 
yorkers of Britain through their Trades Union Congress meet- 
ag in Edinburgh, September 1, pledged the fullest support of 
bor to the Churchill government in which Labourites hold 
_number of important posts. On June 3 the Labour Party 
‘ated by 2,439,000 to 19,000 to prosecute the war to a finish. 
(hey criticized—and workers continue to criticize—what 
hey deem to be incompetence in the conduct of the war. 
But their criticisms are motivated by a desire to make certain 
hat Hitlerism is speedily and effectively defeated—not to 
sbstruct the conduct of the war or work to Britain’s injury. 
Dlydesiders, who in the last war tended to be disaffected, 
wacifistic and revolutionary, are strongly behind the war to 
(top what they believe to be the menacing tide of reaction 
ind serfdom. 

“We are determined,” says Ernest Bevin, “to preserve our 
npiritual inheritance. We will not be driven back into slavery. 
... Working people can never rise to their full stature under 
system dependent upon autocracy or dictatorship.” 
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stoppages to force the negotiators round to classify their de- 
artments more speedily. And this in spite of announcements 
hat no publication of wage scales would be made until the 
ntire plant was classified; and that all retroactive pay checks 
irom the company would be mailed simultaneously. 

In contrast with these difficulties, which in no case have 
een condoned by the union or by Harry Bennett, is the 
‘tmosphere in which the negotiations have taken place. Ford 
uperintendents now freely call union chairmen into the 
blant to help iron out urgent problems. And, for the first 
lime in the history of the Ford Motor Company, or of any 
ther automobile manufacturer, the union representatives 
1ave complete freedom to enter the plant. 


Jenry ForD HIMSELF HAS NOT PERSONALLY DEALT WITH UNION 
ifficials. He has been almost wholly preoccupied with the 
Been of the Ford bomber plant where complete planes will 
ye manufactured and flown away from the vast airport being 
»uilt adjacent to it. Henry Ford, too, has continued his en- 
uuragement of experiments in plastic bodies for the cars of 
e future—a development which may have far reaching con- 
ences on the steel industry in the years ahead. Although 
idsel Ford did not sign the union contract, he has closely 
“oll owed its application. He has been active in recent discus- 
Lions with OPM officials on the transition to defense employ- 
ment and production as auto curtailment goes into effect this 
on : (Continued on page 652) 
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It is perhaps unfortunate for the union that Mr. Sorenson, 
vice-president in charge of production, is so completely en- 
gaged in speeding up the bomber plant, the Pratt and Whit- 
ney plant, the tank plant, and other gigantic defense devel- 
opments, that he has not been personally identified with the 
current rationalization of jobs and wages at River Rouge and 
the branch plants. Although he, like Edsel Ford, has par- 
ticipated in general conferences with the OPM on the transi- 
tion from autos to defense, the details of the union relation- 
ship to Ford policy have been under the special supervision 
of Harry Bennett (who is both personnel and service man- 
ager), assisted by only three other Ford officials with the 
authority to make decisions. 

Harry Bennett himself has made a right-about-face. With 
Ford attorney I. A. Capizzi he signed the union contract. The 
private police of Mr. Bennett’s service department were once 
greatly feared by Ford workers. The duties of the service 
department are now described as limited to protection of 
property. Its employes assigned to any other duty automatic- 
ally become members of the CIO. Employes of the service 
department are now identified with conspicuous badges. This 
alone contributes a lot to the mental ease of workers in the 
plants. 

The union is already making moves to wipe out the ne- 
potism which, perhaps unknown to top Ford management, 
had become a flagrant evil in many departments. Union of- 
ficials are also tackling a problem which, in the past, has 
added greatly to Ford overhead—excessive supervision, rep- 
resented at its worst, perhaps, in the open hearths where the 
union count showed 127 men on the supervisory staff to over- 
see the work of less than 900 employes. Supervisory jobs had 
often been plums of inner plant politics that had increased 
over the years through habit, favoritism, and lack of scientific 
job study. The union will be judged by its contribution to 
efficient operation, and union suggestions for the reduction 
of needless overhead will be welcomed, according to Mr. 
Bennett. 


ALTHOUGH AN OVERWHELMING MAJORITY OF THE River RoucE 
employes were members of the UAW-CIO at the time of the 
NLRB election, this was not true for many of the branch 
plants. Invariably, the larger ones had been exposed to an 
organization campaign, and many employes had mustered 
sufficient CIO strength to strike, or threaten to strike, for 
recognition or at least to reveal anti-union activity through 
complaints to the NLRB. Not so, however, in some of the 
smaller assembly plants, and in particular the Ford “little 
industries,” many of them employing less than two hundred. 
Here the AFL had made headway at the time when it be- 
came common knowledge that the AFL was not being ham- 
pered by Ford management. The industry-wide union shop 
agreement brought all of the branch plant employes into the 
CIO overnight. In August their dues were deducted and 
transmitted to the union. This sudden conversion—in some 
instances against the will of stubborn rural anti-unionists— 
presents a challenge to Ford management and to the union, 
which is somewhat embarrassing; for in impending NLRB 
elections the AFL is given an excellent chance of winning 
representation in some of the branch plants. 

In some areas the UAW must organize and win support 
after, rather than before, its locals have elected their officers. In 
Memphis, for example, General Motors and Chrysler UAW 
representatives barely succeeded in helping the Ford local 
prevent the election to office of men who were outright anti- 
union favorites of the local Ford management. At Norfolk, 
Va., the first meeting was a stormy one, with many nomina- 
tions "made from the floor, and there, too, the principal prob- 
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lem was to prevent the election of men who were known \i 
be company favorites. 

It would appear to be up to the Ford Motor Company, Iijf 
less than to the union, to educate its local representatives 2% 
the direction of collaboration. Harry Bennett has denied ari 
desire to capture, or to corrupt, the UAW. When Ford mac 
his terms with the union they were so unexpectedly generous 
that some UAW leaders fear that the Ford locals miglir 
easily develop into disguised company unions. In many branch 
locals the vital drive which keeps unionism on its toes in thi 
direction of specific objectives is, on the surface, lacking. & 


Can the Union Achieve Its Larger Objectives? 


BENEATH THE SURFACE, HOWEVER, THE CRISIS OF THESE TIMES - 
bound to provide the union with tasks beyond its immediathy 
relationships with management. And such tasks should kee 
the Ford locals from getting fat and lazy and unconscious! 
falling into the hands of local managers. Already, in Detroift 
the UAW has become a vital element in civic affairs. George 
Edwards, secretary of the Detroit municipal housing com 
mission, is on leave from international UAW headquarter! 
Richard Leonard, director of the Ford Local 600, is chais 
man of the city welfare commission. Richard Frankensteer 
director of aviation organization, is an active member of thy 
Detroit Community Fund. Victor Reuther, of the UAW, i 
an active member of the municipal defense board, and Walh 
ter Reuther has been a key figure in discussions with OPM 
and industry, on the transition to all-out defense. Althouglf 
his proposal for pooling the facilities of the entire industryg 
including research, in defense, has not been adopted, he anc 
R. J. Thomas, international UAW president, have been ac 
tive in all OPM discussions with the automobile industry 

These wider activities of union leaders affect industria 
management’s policies so directly that it is not likely in th 
near future that the UAW, and in particular the Ford local 
will be classed as tools in Ford’s kit. The UAW’s broade 
programs in behalf of the consumer—health, more efficien 
defense production—have only just begun to receive the con 
sideration they merit. Ford workers have, to date, been mor 
aware of what they can get through the union than what the 
can give—to their fellow workers, their community, and the 
nation. 

Nonetheless the signing of the Ford contract dramatizes th 
national opportunity of the UAW. The union now has or 
ganized the entire auto industry, and a large part of the 
aviation and farm implement industry. It is bound to be! 
come the strongest industrial union in the country, in funds 
and wideawake membership. | 

Its leaders are a more typical cross section of America than 
those of any other union. They have come from the rank 
and file since highschool and even college education became 
common in the small towns and cities of the United States 
They have pulled the center of gravity of unionism west ol 
the Appalachians and the seaboard, away from the domair 
of mine, textile, and clothing workers. The UAW represent: 
a revolutionary movement which is democratizing the mos 
regimented process in industry—the mechanical sychroniza 
tion of materials, tools, conveyors, skills. Auto workers ar 
not proletarians—they earn and enjoy all the middle clas 
comforts. But they are not the traditional American midd 
class, either—they are not white collar workers, and they ar 
proud of it. They include every race, color, and creed und 
the sun. There is no Bohemian affectation in the fact tha 
Shelton Tappes, a member of the negotiating committee th 
signed the Ford contract, is a Negro. There are 17,000 worl 
ers in the Ford foundry, most of them Negroes. 

By the time the defense program gets into full capacit 
the total membership of the UAW may reach a million. The 
with their families, are a block of Americans who will ha: 
a tremendous influence not only upon the future of the lak 
movement but upon the future of America. 


the Challenge to Ford Workers 


{HE UNION LABEL ON THE FORD CAR THEREFORE MEANS A 
ereat deal more than a new relationship between the Ford 
clotor Company and its employes.* It expresses a trend. Ford 
mmployes are now citizens of their industry. They will have 
| large share in solving their own unemployment problem 
yue to priorities; and in pressing for capacity production of 
lefense materials. 

’ Those who fear that the left wing element in the UAW- 
‘IO may smash either unionism or American industry should 
vave been at its Buffalo convention in August. 

| Rank and file members, not the leaders, shaped the policies 
aere adopted. True, parliamentary fellow travelers secured 
1ore advantages than their number warranted, but those who 
wanted to use the UAW as a political movement subject to de- 
sions by the leaders can get little comfort from the UAW. 
‘he 1940 elections found the union with its feet on the 
tround. Not even John L. Lewis, who more than any other 
adividual was a founder of the union, could swing all its 
potes in the last Presidential election. For the UAW was 
silt not only up from but by the rank and file. This is espe- 
pially true of Ford Local 600. It grew out of a fight against 
pression and absolutism. It would certainly overthrow the 
tttempt of any union leader to harness it. 

UAW leaders are aware that the stakes of leadership in the 
JAW are high—tantamount to eventual leadership of Amer- 
ean labor. They are also aware that the average worker is 

responsible citizen, not a revolutionist. 

In only three months of unionism at Ford’s—three months 
£ boom production before the priority curtailments—Ford 
workers have bought more houses, done more painting and 
mixing up around their homes, than in the previous two years. 
The union contract’s seniority rule has given them confidence 
n their future. They know, somehow, that life in the Detroit 
rea, despite ups and downs, is going to be more stable than 
bn the past. They can take sacrifices, even layoffs, in a better 
bnood when they know that such emergencies are temporary 
ind are being handled justly. The knowledge that pay, hours, 
hifts, grievances are not a matter of caprice, and that they 


dds to morale at a time when morale is needed_as_ never 
efore. 
It is the Ford workers who joined the UAW-CIO before 
ihe May 21 election, in many cases before the April strike, 
who are now primarily responsible for the development of a 
onstructive and democratic union program in the Ford Mo- 
hor Company. They are gradually taking over the workaday 
olicy and the educational program, which, up to now, have 
ween administered by the international union through spe- 
cially appointed, experienced union leaders from other locals. 
They still have to convince some 22,000 workers at River 
Rouge, and thousands of workers in Ford branch plants, that 
their sudden membership in the UAW-CIO represents more 
than an automatic check-off of dues. The union is on trial, 
not only with Henry Ford, but with a minority of the union 
members themselves. If its present spirit and intelligence and 
enthusiastic approach to defense production are any indi- 
ation, the most extraordinary labor contract in any sector 
nf the defense program can definitely help to build the out- 
standing union in American industry. The other way round, 
*¢ working together, are now doing 
more than their bit in the national defense effort. They face 
‘he future with the confidence which Ford once stood for in 
American life and which he now stands for in many minds 


“History is not exactly bunk, but bygones are bygones. The 
UAW-CIO expects every Ford worker to do his duty. 


tional relationships in the Ford works, see 
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aave a part in the machinery that exists to work them out, 
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PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 


By Walter D. Scott, President Emeritus, 
Northwestern University; Robert C. Clothier, 
President, Rutgers University; Stanley B. 
Mathewson, and William R. Spriegel, North- 
western University. Third Edition, 589 
pages, illustrated. $4.00. 


This book takes up in a thorough, 
scientific manner the actual problems 
of the adjustment of the individual to 
the work he is best qualified to do. 
The whole procedure of personnel ad- 
ministration is fully explained—backed 
up by methods in use by 231 companies 
employing more than 1,750,000 workers. 


EFFECTIVE FOREMANSHIP 


Edited by H. B. 
neering Council. 


Maynard, President, Methods Engi- 
£63 pages, illustrated . . . $2.50. 


A simple, practical manual for foremen, bringing them the 
experiences and suggestions of experts in the various branches 
of their work and emphasizing common-sense methods of solv- 
ing problems. Sets the foreman off on the right foot with valu- 
able material on his attitudes, responsibilities, etc. 


BETTER FOREMANSHIP 


By Glenn Gardiner, Forstmann Woolen 
Company. New 2nd edition. 336 pages, $2.00. 


Presents modern industrial management for foremen, in a 
direct, question-and-answer treatment. Gives help both with 
fundamental practices and also with new problems arising in 
changes in working conditions, labor relations, industrial meth- 
ods, and defense production expansion. 
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Signiord Untversity causes tending to bring about actual inflation. Hence thi 


steps being taken by the government to syphon off thi 
TERRE CAL ee CELT ees PEA increased income and thus check the perilous price spiral. 
forces Mie ord odors haianuchatavorer’ the Meanwhile we must face still another dislocation of ou 
thoughtful American reader. economy. It is a curious irony in a time of increased employ 
ifeCla tect account. Ane orontcsccmade ment to have the corollary of displaced workers and unem 
by British labour, its ideals as expressed in war ployment, due to inadequate supplies of raw materials. As al 
aims and peace programs, its relations with the locations of raw materials cause unemployment in some spot 
ea crak no , and its place in the international we must expand employment in others. Factories faced wit 
material shortages must rely on reallocations to keep going 
The government is already moving to remedy this. An 
again the principles upon which the wage-hour law and th 
Public Contracts Act were based are shown to be sounc 
These principles make it worthwhile to manufacturers am 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN other employers to spread employment by limitation of hour: 


and they may also be expected to stimulate retraining pré 


WARTIME GREAT BRITAIN, 1914-1918 grams for displaced workers. 


“Characters and events in this complicated picture 
are presented clearly.’—The Library Journal. 


$3.50 


Annotated Bibliography of Materials in the Hoover Library on War, Experience under the labor standards acts underscores th 
“geass te long established practices followed by enlightened manag 
Waldo Chamberlin $3.00 ment in industry. The limitation on hours of work has spre: 


ae vee time-and-a-half pay for overtime cons 
; tutes a negligible fraction of total labor cost. Recent expe 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS ence reveals that improved methods of production and i 
Stanford University, California creased use of plant and equipment through increased wor 
ing time has expanded production and permitted the f 
ment of minimum wage requirements, including time-and 
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lf for overtime, without increasing the cost of man-hour 
rutput. By spreading employment, increasing labor’s efficiency, 
;lping improve industrial relations, the principle of the forty- 
pur basic work week, with time-and-a-half for overtime 
ryoved its soundness first as a management policy and today, 
inbodied in legislation, economically and _ socially desirable. 


afeguards for the Future 


UT, IT MAY BE ASKED, “WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE?” Sup- 
ose Hitler, by aggressive action, plunges us into the war? 
ppose we have to speed up and vastly increase present 
-oduction to meet: the needs of Britain, Russia, China? 
nould we then continue to maintain existing labor stand- 
fds or must American labor work overtime for regular rates 
— pay, as much of British labor is doing? Again we must 
tek the answers in the facts before us. 

] First, it must be realized that there are many important 
ifferences ‘between our circumstances and Britain’s. England 
short of manpower. We have an ample labor supply, and 
me facilities to increase the supply of skilled workers by 
waining or re-training. Britain is short of many basic defense 
aaterials which we possess. She is short of food supplies of 
hich we have surpluses. She is short of money and credit. 
(Ve have both. For years, Britain has had tax rates far above 
ynything in our experience, and now is near the maximum of 
@come and tax resources. We have still a wide margin to 
bo on. Britain’s labor and living standards reflect her desper- 
“e necessities. Our labor standards reflect higher man energy, 
aanpower and productivity. These standards promote health 
pnd efficiency and are highly profitable. 

And let us keep in mind that sooner or later this war will 
ind, and with it, wartime economy. This country will doubt- 
ss continue for some time the same rate of naval, shipping, 
ad aircraft construction. But much wartime production will 
ease when hostilities end. With that hour will come the 
‘roblem of resuming full peacetime production, full peace- 
me employment. This transition will require large consumer 
uying power to maintain production and full time employ- 
nent. Can we meet emergency defense demands, British, Rus- 
ian, and Chinese demands upon us, and also the demands 


een defense production and consumer goods production as 
vill enable us to make a rapid transition from a wartime to 
peacetime economy when the war ends? No one today can 
nswer this crucial question with certainty. Clearly our labor 
sandards are designed to meet the demands of defense pro- 
luction. But to maintain a balance between defense and con- 
uimer production we must safeguard future as well as present 
honsumer income and buying power, and quickly check the 
tising tide of inflation. ape 

Government control of prices is not enough to stem infla- 
wion, protect labor standards, and conserve consumer buying 
wower for a quick pick-up of post war production of con- 
umer goods. The situation calls for curbs on rapidly balloon- 
ig credit. Social insurance rates might well be raised. Forced 
havings of increased income, to be later released, is another 
i fective instrument. It seems obvious that all these appropri- 
ite steps should be taken to check inflation and conserve fu- 
jure buying power before any serious consideration is given 
so lowering labor standards. 
England’s war economy and labor standards reflect her 
lesperate necessity, not necessarily her choice of policy and 
dards. It cannot be assumed that England with the 
bundance of manpower and resources we possess would 
irsue a policy that if long continued must tend to under- 
the energy and efficiency of her people. As pressures 
yr production increase we must not diminish our ability to 
pond by failing to safeguard the human energy and in- 

- which are indispensable to the highest degree of human 
ductivity. We can more certainly expand our capacity to 
uce by conserving the productive energy of labor. 
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£ common sense to maintain such a degree of balance be-- 


FATIGUE of WORKERS 


| Its Relation to Industrial Production 


By the Committee on 
Work in Industry of the 
National Research 
Council. 


$2.50 


Strikes, slowdowns and limitation of defense 
output are primarily results of psychological 
rather than physical conditions! High wages and 
short hours are not the answers! 


Read the startling findings of a Committee 
appointed by the National Research Council to 
study the cause of fatigue among workers in 
many fields. 


What are the psychological origins of strikes, 
slowdowns and voluntary limitations of output? 
What are the physical and mental reactions of 
industrial workers to their working conditions? 
You'll find the answers in this clear, unbiased, 
objective book. Every executive ... every person 
interested in industry and labor should read it. 
165 pages. 


WE NEED VITAMINS 


What Are They? $] ; 5 Oo 


What Do They Do? 
By Walter H. Eddy and G, G. Hawley 


This book is in reality a Primer of the nature and 
functions of all the known vitamins. It contains 
authentic, simply stated information designed 
primarily for the general reader. Tells you how 
you can eat the food you like and be healthy! 
The latest values of the vitamin content of food- 
stuffs are given in handy tabular form. 


IF You— 


—don’t like liver or spinach; 

—can’t remember one vitamin from another; 

—are a vegetarian; s 

—“eat out” frequently; 

—are a housewife planning family meals; 

—are skeptical about the claims made for the value of 
vitamins; 

—are taking or plan to take vitamin concentrates or 
capsules; 


—want a brief, compact account of what the different 
vitamins are and what they do; 


—You Need This Easy - Reading, 
Authoritative Book. 


At all leading dealers, or 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 


330 West 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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GET MORE 
OUT OF LIFE 


By Catherine Groves 


This book by a trained counselor explains what 
leads to unhappiness, how it can be prevented and 
how to find help. She shows which problems need 
expert counsel, tells exactly where to get this ex- 
pert help, and what kind of help the various 
professions offer. A time-saver for social workers. 


$1.25 
JOBS FOR 
TODAY’S YOUTH 


By T. Otto Nall and Bert Davis 


A guide to the socially useful jobs that democ- 
racy demands and offers. With brief, vivid, real 
stories of the young people at work in them, the 
authors describe youth serving the people by put- 
ting roofs over their heads, feeding and clothing 
them, by driving their trucks and cars, by serving 
their government, by taking care of their health, 
entertaining them, keeping lines of communication 
open, etc. The vocational opportunities in each 
of these nine broad occupational fields is examined 
in the light of democracy’s needs, and the rewards 
and satisfactions of each are seen clearly through 
the stories of the young people at work. Ready 
Nov. 15. $1.75 
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Your 
CoMmMMUNITY 


By Joanna C. Colcord 
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“If you would like a simple, non-technical 
yardstick to use in sizing up the health, edu- 
cation, safety, and welfare facilities of your 
town or city, see YOUR COMMUNITY by 
Joanna C. Colcord, published at 85c by the 
Russell Sage Foundation.” . 

: —Council for Democracy 
Sixteen thousand copies already in print. New 
1941 edition now available. 
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MANAGEMENT IN EVOLUTION 
(Continued from page 595) 


informed on the questions under discussion, since manabs 
ment has at hand many facts and figures not available to} 
union representatives. It is vital that this information 
shared—that management adopt an open-handed policy ¥i] 
giving the unions data on matters of mutual concern, OV. 
coming the fear that this information will be used unfaup 
Unless the union representatives have facts upon which }i 
base their decisions, their only recourse is to make demary 
which have no relation to realities. Such demands are lik} 
to be unreasonable, and negotiation on the basis of such § 
mands is difficult, often impossible. 

Top management has other responsibilities in promotifp 
good employe-employer relations. The first of these is tH 
training of foremen and supervisors. To many supervisoy 
and particularly the foremen, the present situation has giv 
a new concept of their jobs. The foreman is still responsil 
for getting out production, but since he ‘represents manajy 
ment to his own group, he is also responsible for the lak 
relations in his department. He must be trained to gi 
prompt and fair treatment to grievances put before hi! 
He must be kept informed on matters affecting the compa 
and its operations so that he can answer questions, give a 
vice, and form sound judgments on the matters that co 
under his supervision. 

The proper concept of this kind of supervision goes f 
beyond simple and prompt settlement of grievances, imp¢ 
tant as this is. In one project a study was made of the ear 
ings of piece workers to find out why those that were bela 
average failed to earn more. As a result, we were able | 
help many increase their earnings. One employe in particul 
was found to have been going down hill over a considerab 
period. This study showed that the worker’s difficulty w 
defective vision. New glasses improved both his earnings ar 
his attitude toward himself and his job. cA 

To summarize, then, some of the essentials of manag 
ment’s part in good employe-employer relations: During t 
formative stage of a union, management must deal cou 
teously and cordially with the representatives, showing wi 
ingness to consider their propositions or grievances at a 
times with the hope that ultimately there will be establishe 
a feeling of mutual confidence. Impress upon the supervisor 
force the necessity of accepting the unions, because they 
a vital part of the mechanism of modern industrialism. T 
the foremen to listen carefully and courteously to all ¢ 
plaints of whatever nature and obtain the facts before re: 
ing a decision. Treat the union representatives as manage 
treats any other business associates. To be “high hat” or 1 
be unduly familiar is an unfortunate attitude in any grout 


me 
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‘ hi 
IF THESE ARE THE OUTLINES OF A WORKING, AND WO 
employer-employe relations program, what are the go 
gains? In the simplest terms, to avoid strikes—a 
not a selfish and mean goal on the part of management s 
it is to the ultimate benefit of both groups, and of the pul 
to prevent such accidents to our productive | 
present emergency, it i 
to avoid breaks in prod 
ike, a 
and | 


s. 


idership and it must exercise this leadership in bettering 
ploye relations as well as in all other phases of manage- 
int. 

To set the goal of management-labor relations simply as 
: prevention of strikes is not an unreasonable ideal because 
gall that the successful achievement of this goal implies. 
r if we believe in democracy as a working and as a work- 
re thing, the progress of labor—without strikes, but 
jough discussion and agreement—toward that ideal collabo- 
kion, wherein the rights of both employe and employer are 
pognized and the interests of both fully served, is another 
11 a powerful vindication of our system and our way of 


OUR MIGRANT DEFENDERS 
(Continued from page 618) 


Hassistance for the extension of low cost housing. In this, I 
Hd myself heartily in accord with the testimony of Governor 
bert Hurley of Connecticut, who said to us: 


believe that housing, especially in this time of defense emer- 
acy, should be regarded by the federal government as a vast 
tional problem, comparable to . . . training a great army and 
wy . . (or) creating in America an “arsenal for democracy.” 
»using must be included in that picture of national defense. In 
judgment, the federal government should adopt all necessary 
hasures for the immediate planning, construction, and financing 
ilarge scale housing facilities in all defense centers. 


shat Small Towns Face 


[HAT OF OTHER COMMUNITY FACILITIES? Sarp JAsPER McLevy, 
nyor of Bridgeport, testifying at the Connecticut hearings: 


A 


.. our health problem is just as serious. You have to provide 
pper sanitation to také care of those thousands of people. If 
y kind of epidemic should start in one of these defense indus- 
es, all of the armies in the world wouldn’t mean anything. 
hat would do more to destroy the morale of the country than 
ything else . 


hroughout the country there are numerous small towns 
:a few thousand people which will be called upon to ab- 
tb new workers far in excess of their present populations. 
jymond Wayman represented the civic organizations of 
‘ilbrook, Calif. (1,500 pop.), but he spoke for such towns 
bewhere. He said: 


iWe have every reason to believe that this construction (a large 
vy ammunition depot) is going to throw an insurmountable 
den on us with 2,000 to 4,000 people moving in. . . . We do 
t have the proper sewers to take care of this tremendous 
ditional population. . . . Our school facilities are completely 
adequate in view of the coming events. . . . The road situation 
such that to handle the increased traffic much improvement 
Ill be necessary. Lastly, steps should be taken to increase the 
ply of water available. 


nathan Daniels, editor of The Raleigh News and Observer, 
ed ‘us: 

Fducational authorities have estimated that 250,000 children 
ve moved to defense towns to crowd the schools. The schools 
‘undoubtedly crowded, but by no means all of the children 
ve ever gotten into the schools to crowd them. Practically no 
lrtense has been made around such towns at enforcing any 
‘¢mpulsory school attendance laws . . nie 
in many places there has not been time or facilities to take 
fe of the children coming into the world, not to speak of the 
lldren going into the schools. In one military area, a count by 
alified investigators disclosed that 58 women had arrived who 
expecting babies within three months. They had made no 
s for care or a proper place. The health officer in Monterey 
ty, Calif., said not long ago, “No woman has had her baby 
e street yet, but a good many births take place under very 


sirable conditions.” (Continued on page 658) 
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NEW CONSTRUCTIVE AID IN 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


| A pioneer’s fifty eventful years... 


MY LIFE IN INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 
By Clarence J. Hicks 


Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


How the helpful and valuable work of industrial relations got 
under way in our corporate life is here described through the 
personal experiences of the man who, starting with the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, was instrumental in developing 
this work at Colorado Fuel & Iron Company and later at the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. This life story is at once 
a record of achievement and a challenge to the public use of 
tested industrial relations policies. $2.50 


In constant demand... 


HOW TO INTERVIEW 


Third Revised Edition 
By Walter V. Bingham and Bruce V. Moore 


Again this standard work, the only one devoted exclusively to 
effective interviewing technics, has been expanded and brought 
up to date to meet continued demand, Contains specific help 
for interviewers in every field of business and vocational work 
—who hire, examine, advise, or valuate people, who want to 
find out quickly and accurately what they can do and how well 
they can do it. Offers valuable material on interviewing for 
employer-employee adjustments. $3.00 


A woman personnel executive 
looks at the job... 


WHAT’S PAST IS PROLOGUE 
By Mary B. Gilson 


“A valuable perspective on modern industrial relations.”— 
ELINOR HERRICK, Regional Director, New York State Labor 
Relations Board. “I was extremely enlightened and stirred by 
your book, Nothing could be better for our country than to 
have it widely read..’— DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER. 
“|. stimulatingly informative book.”—NEW YORK TIMES. 
“Those who expect to work in personnel departments or teach 
the subject should by all means read it, for it is crowded with 
practical suggestions.”—-PROFESSOR C. ROBBINS, Department 
of Industrial Management, Harvard University. $3.00 


MANUAL OF JOB EVALUATION 


Procedure of Job Analysis and Appraisal 
By E, J. Benge, S. L. H. Burk, and E. N. Hay 


Definitive reference manual on how to do the entire job of 
classifying, evaluating and stabilizing job titles, duties and rates 
of pay by the new Factor Comparison method. Here is a 
method of approach on which both management and labor will 
agree. Details of forms, rating scales, criteria for grouping jobs 
—every step in finding out what the job is and what it is 
worth—grow out of the authors’ successful application of this 
method to large and small organizations. $3.00 


On every list of “best books” on industrial relations... 


THE NATIONAL LABOR POLICY— 


And How It Works 
By Joseph Rosenfarb 
First and last word reference to background, meaning, 
operation and results of the N.L.R.A. Up to date $5.00 


THE COLLECTIVE LABOR AGREEMENT 


. 


By Elias Lieberman 
Indispensable manual on how to draft and negotiate the 
union contract, Scores of tested sample clauses. $3.00 


HOW TO TRAIN SUPERVISORS 

By R. O. Beckman 
Best answer to today’s emergency training requirements. 
Distilled from actual instructive use with over 50,000 
foremen. $3.00 


At your bookstore or direct from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St., N. Y. 
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“ESSENTIAL 


in the public interest 


This is the first book to show the way in which monopoly 
practices and big business control hamper mobilization 0 


America’s resources.” 
—Harry S. Truman, U. S. Senator from 


Missouri and Chairman of the Senate 
Defense Investigating Committee. 


“I hope the American people will read this book before it 
is too late... It tells why we do not have enough aluminum 
to build planes; why we shall soon face a shortage of 
steel. It tells why men are being thrown out of work and 
consumers faced with empty shelves . . . It tells how we 
ean use industry councils and community pools to make 
full use of our resources, machines and manpower in the 
democratic defense of America.” 

—James B. Carey, Secretary of the 


(Continued from page 657) 


GLENN L. MarTIN, PRESIDENT OF GLENN L. Martin Compal 
of Baltimore, said: 


Our company must raise the employment rolls from its pres} 
18,000 men to 42,000 men within the next year... . As it becorjs: 
apparent that more and more workers will be employed, bs 
collateral problems loom larger—housing, roads, social conti: 
price control, education, recreation, etc... . Some alarm mij 
be taken at the crowded condition of the Baltimore hospiti 
So strained are they that, even under present conditions, prior 
the expected influx of new residents, it is extremely difficult 


secure beds. | 


Ont or Mr. MarTIN’s EMPLOYES GAVE PERSONAL EVIDENCE 9} 
the truth of Mr. Martin’s words, His wife, he said, wouy 
have to be confined at home—a run-down, four-room woodp 
shack, without running water—which five adults and fif 
children share. Committee investigators, checking the sto 


Congress of Industrial Organization 


called hospital after hospital only to find no maternity 
“from out of town” could be accepted. Page after page of t 
record, the story runs: 


The need for more schoolhouse facilities is desperate. . . . 

Have insufficient schools and no recreational facilities whaty 
GUE 666 

Already have acute shortage of school facilities. . . . 

Schools will be crowded into temporary shacks within a ye 

Doctors and hospitals taxed to limit and working under gre 
handicaps. . . - ‘ 

Overcrowding in the steel mill areas is apt to result in ¢ 
demics of flu and other contagious diseases. . . 

New workers cannot get adequate health service. 


Dr. THomas Parran, U. S. SuRcEON GENERAL, TESTIFIED 
Washington that surveys made by the U. S. Public Hea 
Service indicated that: 


. .. practically all’ defense areas are deficient in one or more 
the essential facilities which they must have if they are to m 
the demands imposed upon them by the emergency situatio 
Briefly stated, the amounts of money, in addition to present 
penditures from all sources, which will be needed to provide t. 
necessary facilities in the areas surveyed, total $1,885,137,891. 

It should be noted that of this sum, the largest single itet 
$1,524,436,000, or almost 81 percent, is needed for addition 
housing. The next largest single item, $170,874,294, is needed fi 
medical care and treatment over and above what the communiti 
are now equipped to provide on the basis of present expenditur 
from all sources. When these two large items are deducted fro 
the total amount needed for all purposes, a balance of $189,82; 
597 remains, which is the amount required for hospitals, clinic 
and those facilities traditionally regarded as public health ar 
sanitation services. 


How well and how quickly is our nation arming? What forces 
are blocking our efforts? Mr. Stone, a keen reporter, has 
gone to the heart of the defense problem, shown what has 
happened and what is happening in defense. He explains the 
Reuther and Murray Plans and makes clear what they could 
mean to efficient defense production. He shows how every 
American is affected as a producer, consumer, citizen. $2.00 
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The First Year of Defense 


BY I. F. STONE 


Modern Age Books 245 Fifth Ave. New York 


THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 


Princeton University Princeton, N. J. 


Offers a series of timely reports and bibliographies: 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIGESTS — concise sum- 
maries of current practice for use in companies facing rapid 
expansion — on the following subjects: 


The Organization of a Personnel Department , : ‘ : 2 
Dr. Parran’s conservative estimate did not include pr 


vision for such community needs as schools and roads. Y 
the disparity between it and the sums thus far appropriate 
for health and housing alone represents a menacing gap | 
our national defenses, a gap written large in terms of mora 
and efficiency. 


The Employment Division 

Re-Organization of Hour Schedules 

Job Classification and Evaluation 

Policies in the Adjustment of Wage Rates 
Basic Training Policies 

Selection and Training of Foremen > 
Upgrading of Production Workers 


Grievance Procedures 


Hazards of Job Hunting x 


AMONG THE OTHER PROBLEMS WHICH WE HAVE PROBED Is TI 
extent to which the training program is seeking to utili 
local labor supply and thus avert unnecessary migration. 
other is the extent of discrimination especially against Negr 
-and the foreign born—even second and third genera’ 
Americans with distinctly foreign names. Here is a causé 
much migration which otherwise would be unnecessary. 
attacking the morale of loyal citizens it is hindering defe 
production itself. 
“How is labor being recruited?” we often ask. This 
tion has filled the committee’s record with tragic stori 
exorbitant fees paid to private employment agencies and I: 
contractors, out of all proportion to the wages earned. 
committee’s staff obtained proof of excessive regis 
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8 pp. 20 cents each 


Other longer reports and bibliographies cover a wide 
variety of subjects important to an up-to-date approach to 
personnel administration and labor relations. 


Write for a complete list of available publications. 


Address ° 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 


Princeton University 


Princeton, N. J. 


arges and of workers being sent to non-existent jobs only | y y= —WALE 
pbe left stranded and at the mercy of the community. Wit x as * 


psses told how certain agencies induce the discharge of GOOD 
ie a ee pe the sake of collecting additional fees, and / 

mn split these fees with some of the very employers of the | 
charged workers. These uncontrolled seis jaclttde the NEIGHUEB ORS 
pportation of workers from distant points to many com- 
mnities where local labor is not fully employed. The labor 
tket is glutted, wage and hour standards are depressed, 


iJ community facilities are overburdened. A severe burden Hubert Herring 
placed on the community to which the unfortunate mi- % 


Argentina, Brazil, Chile 


int is misdirected. It is obvious that unnecessary and mis- | CHRISTOPHER MORLEY in the Book-of-the-Month 

pected migration should be prevented and that abuses in EM Ge | 
- recruiting of labor should be eliminated. Toward these “A book of great candor and timeliness... It is | 
ds, I have introduced HR 5510, a bill to regulate private | certainly a ‘must’ for those who wish to think intelli- | 


: 6 ae ently about > i ities.” 
ployment agencies and labor contractors in interstate com- geet! pan dinesical politics, 


Hee. | JOHN CHAMBERLAIN in Harper’s Magazine: 


Many workers set out spontaneously in pursuit of employ- “A book which dares hold the mirror up to life in 
‘nt and in that pursuit there are no certainties. What of the nations south of the Rio Grande . . . Mr. Her- 


se who fail to get jobs? We have not been able to obtain | ring’s book as a whole is a challenge.” 
cise estimates of their numbers but everywhere we have Third Printing $3.00 
mnd the problem a serious one. If they find themselves 


Janded, they are more than likely to discover that, lacking NEW LIBERTIES 


bsidence” or “settlement” in the new community, no as- 
ance is available, for many states require three, four, and FOR OLD 
sn five years of residence as an assistance requirement. | 
we come to believe, and in this the majority of our commit- Carl L. Becker 


| concurs, that Congress should legislate a fourth category Carl Becker, whose MODERN DEMOCRACY, which 

Ider the Social Security Program for general relief under was published last year and so favorably reviewed, 

grant-in-aid basis, and that such grants-in-aid should be presents in this new volume fresh and lucid discussions 

aditional upon the abolition by the state of residence re- of the dilemmas, catastrophes and hopes of those who 
still live in a democratic world. 


rirements to receive such relief. 


n making this suggestion I do so with the needs of the ae 

st-emergency period particularly in mind. At that time FULL 

many millions who have migrated to defense centers may 

id themselves unemployed and without settlement. To seek EMPLOYMENT 

return such workers to their areas of legal settlement, 

has which did not receive the benefit of their defense em- John H. G. Pierson 

yment, and to ask such areas now to bear the burden of rer ee ea: bho an 
ir unemployment, would be a distinctly inequitable dis- Reenecent Be lea PARE csitas Seika er hes 
pution of benefits and burdens. up to the problem of engineering popular consent for 


a government policy calculated to eliminate involun- 
5 Pe tary unemployment from our economic system .. . 

éorities Unemployment ; major virtue of the book is the prescience with which 
- he has anticipated his readers’ possible objections and 


ITIL A FEW WEEKS AGO, AS ALREADY NOTED, EVERYWHERE WE thea sill Menten, he Shaled oa 
“ » : : : . skill with e has marshaled argume 

1 a Men Wanted written large over American de which will satisfy them. No non-professional reader 

nse districts. Now suddenly signs like that have been taken who comprehends the importance of the problem of 

wn in the automobile towns—Detroit, Flint, Pontiac— unemployment can afford to pass it up.” Willmoore 


Kendall in the New Republic. 


ong them. Elsewhere plants making refrigerators, alumi- teh 


kitchen utensils, silk stockings, and zippers are cutting 

duction. In every section shortages of such critical mate- 

bs as steel, iron, zinc, magnesium, aluminum, and silk are WHERE STANDS 

cing hundreds of firms engaged in civilian production to A 
down and in many instances to close. Out of these slow- 

wns and close-downs there is emerging a potential migra- WINGED SENTRY 


y movement which in turn may reach huge proportions. 
Authorities have already indicated that this wave of un- Margaret Kennedy 


sployment may involve a total of as many as 2,000,000 ‘AuthotofiThe Constantin 

tkers within the year. The problem which confronts us : fens A es hat -Brital 

hen people in the future want to know what Britain 

an easy one. One hundred thousand or more men affecte eed eck "eis eo 

; Fs : : y like between the Nazi invasion of the Low 
the allocation program in the Detroit area alone may not Coitutrise andl’ thé great bondid geke hile doa hisunas 
1 reemployment locally until next summer when new de- journal of Margaret Kennedy’s is one of the books 
Hs plants will be ready to operate. Many of these workers they will read.” Time. 
I set out on the migrant trail. Short term, meager unem- Third Printing $2.00 


jyment compensation benefits will not hold them. 

Where plants, unable to get materials for civilian produc- 

hy can convert their equipment into fulfilling defense con- 

ts, the transition will not be a difficult one. But unless 

sent tendencies shift rapidly, for many hundreds of other 

the close-down may be a “blackout” for “the duration. 
(Continued on page 660) 
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YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Hayen, Connecticut 


“Who can read it with- 
out that lift of the heart 
which comes only at a 
contact with greatness!” 


LAND —Dorothy Canfield 


by Eleanor Dark $2.75 


. Oe ee SS 


THE 
LONG WINTER 
ENDS 


by Newton George 
Thomas 


THE 
TIMELESS 


“A vivid story” (Li- 
brary Journal) “noble 
in conception, worthy 
of comparison with 
‘How Green Was My 
VauitEY” (Chicago 
News) $2.75. 


The great novel of 


THE SUN SHALL Dunkirk! “It is the 
author’s own story, 
GREET THEM transmuted through 


art into the story of 
all the men whose 
gigantic effort worked 
what seemed to be a 
miracle.”—New York 
Times $2.50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


by David Rame 


at all bookstores 


From the introduction by HER 
THY CANFIELD Fis! learn! He 
DORO truths we have not yet Goa ~ 
tit Bourne ra cbly, so clearly, 5° vividly - 
an importance to us al 


WAR, POLITICS and EMOTION 


by Geoffrey Bourne 
A Practical Design For World Peace 


Our civilization cannot survive repeated wars between mil- 

lions armed with weapons capable of creating wholesale 

devastation and destruction in the heart and center of that 

civilization. 

In this brilliant book the author demonstrates how democ- 
racy may be maintained. 


Recommended By BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


At all Booksellers $1.25 
LIVERIGHT 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


life and 


LIVERIGHT 


INDISPENSABLE to all who are asking: 
“WHAT ARE BRITAIN’S WAR AIMS?” 


“Britain’s Laborites here propose a two-phased program; outline 
the freedom of a new Europe, and prove the point—to the cynics 
who remember the last war’s promises—by drastic social reform 


in Britain now.’’— —James A. Wechsler in PM 
LABOUR’S AIMS IN 
WAR AND PEACE 


Clement R. Attlee Herbert Morrison 
Arthur Greenwood Harold J. Laski 

Leonard Woolf B. Ayrton Gould 
Hugh Dalton Lord Snell 


$1.75 from all bookstores, or direct from, 


RAND SCHOOL PRESS 


7 East 15th Street New York, N. Y. 


OUR MIGRANT DEFENDERS 
(Continued from page 659) 


In Detroit, the committee got its first large scale close-p) 
of this new chapter of defense migration. Further hearith: 
on these perturbing problems will be held shortly in St. Lol. 
and Washington, D. C. 

The fact of material shortages is upon us. It is obvious $ 
cannot have our cars, electric irons, refrigerators, and aluip 
num cooking pans if we are to have guns, tanks, and 4 
planes we need. Because this dislocation involves real ha| 
ship to the workers and employers directly affected, no ft 
must be spared to alleviate it. Wherever possible, conversi§ 
from consumer to defense production must be speeded # 
that no machinery will needlessly lie idle. Defense contralf 
should be spread over a wider geographic area. We cant 
afford to neglect the possibilities for subcontracting ordefi 
thus failing to bring into play the fullest number of plar 
We must not overlook the abundant possibilities for the po) 
ing of the equipment of smaller firms so that collectively th 
may bid for defense orders too large for any one among th 
to cope with alone. 

Here were two of the questions uppermost in our minds 
projecting the Detroit, Washington, and St. Louis hearin; 
Are we doing enough to maximize the utilization of our 
sources both in terms of men and equipment and so to mi 
mize defense dislocation and unnecessary migration? Wh) 
unemployment can in no way be averted, what more than 
at present contemplated can we do to cushion the blow? O 
purpose, in each instance, is to bring out the best thought 
the communities we visit so that we may be able to form 
late constructive recommendations for tiding us over a m¢ 
difficult transition period. For this is a new facet of the co 
mittee’s investigation which is still fully to be explored. 
superimposes new patterns of migration on those with whi 
the committee has become thoroughly familiar. 


When the Emergency Ends 


REPEATEDLY, AS WE HAVE MOVED ABOUT THE COUNTRY WE HA 
asked the question, “After defense, what?” Dr. Abel W 
man, chairman of the Maryland State Planning Commissic 
answered frankly: “We have tremendous fears as to wl 
will be the fate of these very large infiltrations from ott 
parts of the state or outside of the state, after the defer 
period collapses.” 

It is these fears that lead cities to hesitate to build ba 
needed sewers and water mains, that block much necessz 
housing expansion, that halt the construction of schools. I 
profoundly. convinced of the need for Congress to contif 
its study of post-defense problems. Everywhere I have be 
the words of the President have run through my mind: 
would ask no one to defend a democracy which in tt 
would not defend everyone in the nation against want a 
privation. The strength of this nation shall not be diluted 
the failure of the government to protect the well-being of 
citizens.” 

It is for the Congress of the United States to implem 
this pledge with action. I am confident that if we can br 
to that body the experiences we have had during the | 
year-and-one-half as we have followed the path of our 
grant defenders, and make them as real to others as 1 
have made themselves real to us, the President’s fine ¢ 
lenge will be taken up. 1 

This is no time to plead that we cannot afford to meet 
needs of our people. Essential social services and prot 
against abusive practices are as much the stuff def 
made of as guns, tanks, and bullets. They are more than 
They are a right and privilege of the democratic way 
we build armaments to defend. 
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LABOR SUPPLY 
(Conunued from page 620) 


iy cost as many as 200,000 auto workers their jobs. 

4ven if many of them are reabsorbed almost immediately 
pautomobile plants converted to arms production, the net 
employment among auto workers may amount to 80,000 
¢more by the first of next year. 

And conditions may be even worse among the businesses 
uich depend on the motor industry. The Pittsburgh Plate 
ass Company, which sells about half of its output for 
xcomobile window glass, reports that a 50 percent slash 
gauto production will probably mean discharge slips for 
100 of its glass workers. 

buch a reduction may also force some 10,000 car dealers 
t of business. 


The OPM is reported to be guarding a list of fifty to 
ity industries involying several thousand plants whose 
srkers will soon be walking the streets unless defense 
ders can be obtained. Advertising displays, hardware, fur- 
liure, stoves, washing machines, watches, radios, refrigera- 
5's, air conditioning equipment, electrical equipment, die 
tings, farm machinery, golf clubs, heating apparatus, 
ace wire, musical instruments, oil burners, piston rings, 
wing machines, tools, telephone equipment, and zippers 
: only a few of the assorted products endangered. 


As one wag has put it, hogs and mice are about the only 
tstomers who find anything to cheer about in the priorities 
bation. Hog raisers in southern Illinois are now complain- 
x that their hogs are running wild because no more metal 
ags are obtainable for their noses, and at least one mouse 
p manufacturer has had to shut up shop because of the 
re shortage. 


| 1S EASILY POSSIBLE THAT PRIORITY UNEMPLOYMENT MAY BE- 
mme one of this winter’s most serious social problems. 
merica is now spending (September) roughly 15 percent of 
national income on defense production, and that per- 
tage may rise to 40 percent within the next two-years. 
Fen with our enormous national plant capacity, it is out 
| the question to hope that this sort of military production 
n be achieved without seriously disturbing our peacetime 
idustrial program. In a way, the amount of priority unem- 
yment that results is an index of the speed with which we 
> tooling up our factories for total defense, and temporary 
jority unemployment is a healthy if devastating evidence 
at we are getting on with the defense job. 
There is no doubt that the pinch of priorities will be pain- 
| to many workers. Among other things, it will probably 
huse a sizable amount of migration. Numerous cities al- 
ady report that such migration is now occurring. Balti- 
ore, Md., recently reported that more than 4 percent of 
present workers had not been city residents in October, 
‘4 Indianapolis reports 6 percent of worker immigrants; 
ichita, Kan., more than 10 percent;. and San Diego more 
an 20 percent. These geographical labor dislocations may 
love to be among the most knotty social problems our na- 
in will have to face after the defense days are past. They 
5 already creating acute sanitary, disease control, housing, 
| school problems in the communities where they are 


urring. [See page 615.] 
e Buffalo Plan 


M THE SPOTTY EVIDENCE NoW AVAILABLE, IT APPEARS THAT 

ulk of the priority unemployment so far created has 
m temporary in nature. Fearing that the situation will 
(Continued on page 662 i) 


FALL BOOKS 


FROM CHAPEL HILL 
THE SPRINGS OF VIRGINIA 


LIFE, LOVE AND DEATH AT THE WATERS 


Dp ° 
DY Perceval Renters. A fascinating chronicle of the 


South's fashionable watering places, in their heyday long be- 
fore the automobile, when the Springs attracted the world of 
fashion of the Seventies, Eighties, and Nineties. But the story 
goes much further back; to George Washington, one of the 
first of the Bath-ites, as well as Jefferson, Lee, Clay and Tyler, 
—and a full quota of gamblers and adventurers! 29 contem- 
porary illustrations, 7 in full color. 310 pages, $4.00 


THROUGH THE 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE 


By Kaj Klitgaard. A former sea captain and one of the 


country’s leading teachers of painting, the author had the 
happy idea of seeing the America of our painters, from an 
open-top Ford! His tour carried him from the Hudson Valley 
to California and produced a wealth of shrewd observation on 
regional art in out of the way places. Illustrated with many. 
reproductions of paintings—8 in full color, 33 in black and 
white—by Bohrod, Mattson, Curry, Dehn, Benton and others. 
375 pages. October 25, $3.50 


GEO. Be McCLELLAN 


THE MAN WHO SAVED THE UNION 
By H. J. Eckenrode and Bryan Conrad. 


most maligned and misunderstood man,” who for political 
reasons did not receive justice from his associates or historians, 
is here revealed in the light of newly discovered material. 
“Little Mac’ is given credit for reorganizing the Army of the 
Potomac and of saving Washington in 1862. 330 pages. ‘ 

November 15, $3.50 


WHITTIER? sarp of FREEDOM 


By W hitman Bennett. this is the story of Whittier, 
politician and reformer as well as poet. As newspaper editor 
whose office was burned by a mob, as member of the Massachu- 
setts State Legislature, and as a national political maneuverer, 
Whittier was one of the most active figures in the Abolitionist 
movement. 416 pages. October 25, $3.50 


THE HIGHLAND CALL 


A SYMPHONIC DRAMA OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


By Paul Green. The complete text, illustrated with photographs 
from the original production; includes also a Highland Call Song- 
book. $2.50 


THE NOVEL AND SOCIETY 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE MODERN NOVEL 


By N. Elizabeth Monroe. Evaluation of six noted women 
novelists; a plea for all writers of fiction to turn to the universal 
human themes that portray the whole of life. $3.00 


LITERARY SCHOLARSHIP 


ITS AIMS AND METHODS 


By Norman Foerster and others. Five stimulating essays 
which examine the aims of literary history, criticism, and creative 
writing ; a challenge to prevailing pedanties. October 25, $3.00 


WILLIAM M. EVARTS 


By Chester L. Barrows. The life of a distinguished lawyer 
and diplomat, chief counsel for President Johnson in the impeachment 
trial, Secretary of State, and Senator. 4.00 


BASIC CONCEPTS IN SOCIAL CASE WORK 


By Herbert Aptekar. This practical handbook for case workers 
deals with the psychological theories involved in social work and 
includes abundant material from actual case histories. $2.50 


The University of North Carolina Press 
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become markedly worse this winter, however, particularly in 
“one-industry” towns, the Labor Supply Branch of the OPM, 
under the leadership of Sidney Hillman, has already swung 
into action with a plan to relieve priority joblessness as it 
develops. This program was tried out first in Buffalo, N. Xe 
where about 3,100 Chevrolet workers were laid off recently 
while the auto plants in which they had worked were re- 
tooling to manufacture airplane engines. 

Called “The Buffalo Plan,” it incorporates four main 
features: 


1. Where workers are laid off as a result of priorities, federal 
and state agencies immediately organize a campaign, with labor 
and employer cooperation, to get the displaced workers to register 
for unemployment compensation. These agencies register and 
classify the workers available for immediate employment, and 
arrange for the retraining of the others along defense lines 
as soon as possible. Unemployment compensation is to. be paid 
during the retraining period. 


2. Qualified workers are to be given preference over migrants 
from outside the area on any new defense jobs that develop. 


3. The labor unions provide a master list of their membership in 
the affected plants and send a letter to each worker, notifying 
him to register at the state employment service for unemployment 
insurance benefits and to be interviewed for assignment. A special 
card is attached to this letter, by which the employe is asked 
to notify the employment service of any changes in his employ- 
ment status during or after his training period. 


4, When actual discharges begin to occur, the local employment 
service office arranges for its staff to be at the office evenings to 
interview displaced workers. Vocational school and union officials 
from the community are also present to aid in the interviews 
and make assignments. to special retraining classes. 


The plan has worked reasonably well in Buffalo. Four 
big defense plants in the area—Bell and Curtiss-Wright air- 
craft corporations, Worthington Pump and Machinery, and 
Buffalo Arms—absorbed 900 of the displaced workers almost 
immediately, and 400 additional men were soon hired by 
other plants in the area. The local director of the State 
Employment Service estimated that practically all of the re- 
maining 1,800 would be reemployed somewhere within two 
months. 

Some minor union criticism of the plan has recently arisen 
in the Buffalo area, on the grounds that the Curtiss-Wright 
and Buffalo Arms companies are discriminating in their hir- 
ing policies against displaced workers who wear union but- 
tons. Company officials reply heatedly, however, that these 
workers have been rejected only because they lack the 
necessary skills, not because of their union afhliations> 

The Buffao Plan has also proved workable in Pennsyl- 
vania, where the silk throwing and weaving industry has 
been hard hit. In general, the success of the plan depends 
in considerable measure upon the proximity of defense plants 
which are able to absorb additional workers. With current 
employment opportunities what they are, however, ex- 
perienced clerical, skilled, and semi-skilled workers who have 
been displaced will not usually find much trouble in securing 
other work. But unskilled workers, who generally represent 
something like one third of the employes in the average 
industrial. plant, are likely to have greater difficulty making 
satisfactory occupational readjustments. 


Spreading Defense Work 


THE sEcoNnD OPM METHOD OF DEALING WITH PRIORITY UNEM- 
ployment, through placing defense contracts in the disrupted 
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plants, has so far met with indifferent success. Besides ib 
unwillingness of many large concerns to split up their cf 
tracts, thereby splitting their profits as well, there is @ 
the problem that unit costs of small firms are frequeilt 
much higher than those of large ones on armament matert 

Another serious problem is the inability of many priorh 
hit firms to convert their machinery to make products | 
defense. The flat glass industry, caught in the backw# 
of the automobile production slash, has been unable to f 
substitute defense products on which its machines could 
used. While there are several well-publicized examples 
small concerns that have been awarded defense contra 
such as the aluminum ware plants in Manitowoc, Wis., tl 
are probably the exception rather than the rule. The 
jority of their workers will undoubtedly have to look e 
where for jobs soon, except in some cases where sev 
small concerns in one area are able to pool their product} 
facilities. 


Training in School and in Industry 


WHILE THESE SECTIONS OF THE OPM’s work ARE NOT TOO 
couraging, one field in which its success has been spectac 
is its worker-training program, to provide trained work 
for the growing defense industries. Spokesmen for its La 
Supply Division even declare that there has not yet bee 
major case where vital defense production has been held | 
materially because of labor shortage. 

The OPM training program has been divided into t 
sections. One of these, handled largely through the coun 
vocational schools, with the cooperation of the WPA, NY, 
and other public agencies, had given pre-employment, 
fresher, or supplementary training to as many as 0 
million persons up to August 1, 1941. The results of the 
programs have been uneven. In some areas, placement 
been reported to be as low as one third, and unemploy 
students have sometimes complained that they were f 
being trained for the types of occupations that defense plat 
needed. In other areas close to defense plants that ha 
needed large numbers of new workers, the placement 
trainees has in some cases approximated 100 percent. 

The training-within-industry section of the labor supj 
program, has been almost uniformly successful. Operating 
the theory that one can’t learn to swim without getting w 
the OPM has encouraged employers, apprenticeship co 
mittees, and labor unions to join hands in programs to tea 
young people to “learn by doing” on the job, and to “p 
duce while learning.” Training-within-industry already I 
many spectacular achievements to its credit. One good | 
ample is the Wright Aeronautical Corporation, which bre 
ground at Lockland, Ohio in June 1940 for a new airpla 
engine plant. By June 1941, more than half of the 10, 
workers who will eventually be employed in the plant w 
already at work, and all these workers except a han 
of the supervisory staff had been recruited from the 
cinnati industrial area. As a sample of the caliber of 
turned out by these new workers, the company reports 
most of the-machine operations in the plant are carried 
to two ten-thousands of an inch, and the final h 
operation in cylinder grinding is exact to two-million 
an inch! 

Since skilled workers were simply unobtainable in su 
numbers when the plant was started, the company i 
tuted a general policy of breaking down the skilled jobs 
production operations and training unskilled workers to 
dle them. Utilizing all the resources of the local voca 


pools, its own pre-employment training school, and a com- 
kte on-the-job training program, trainees are now being de- 
oped into adequate machine operators in four to five 
mths. Wright prefers not to call these operators “semi- 
lled” workers. It insists that they are “production spe- 
lists’—highly skilled workers in very narrow lines. 

in much the same way, Bendix Radio Corporation, loaded 
wn with defense contracts for two-way radio equipment, 
ypped up its labor force at its Baltimore and Towson, Md., 
Hints from 350 to 2,500 workers. In still another case, the 
S. Employment Service and the Federal Civil Service 
ymmission scoured the country in a high pressure campaign 
dig up 350 good precision lens grinders for work in gov- 
iment arsenals and navy yards. When their campaign 
+t with no success, the employment service resorted to 
Juking a careful descriptive analysis of the job, in which 
Nv was found that the occupation could be broken into 
enty different operations. Armed with this information, 
» arsenals and navy yards were soon teaching untrained 
orkers how to perform one or a few of these operations 
short courses, and thus were able to break the lens 
sender bottleneck. 


5 Trends 


| SUMMARIZING THE GENERAL EFFECTS OF THE DEFENSE PRO- 
am on labor supply up to the present, it is evident that 
inile some worker shortages have occurred in narrowly 
wecialized lines, there are no general shortages now evident 
iin immediate prospect that are sufficiently acute to force 
ployers to relax many of their general hiring policies. 
ere are some conclusions that may be drawn from the 
idence now available: 

Most employers are still able to hire mature workers with 
bgood background of experience for jobs on which they 
ve set these requirements. As a result, young people con- 
ue to have a considerably more difficult time finding em- 
pyment than do older workers. Although youth between 
= ages of fourteen and twenty-four constitute only about 
ee quarter of the country’s labor force during the summer 
paths, about 2.2 million, or more than 40 percent of all 
2 unemployed fell in this age group last August. For 
prkers between the ages of twenty-five and fifty-four, only 
he in fifteen was jobless, while among youth the proportion 
as one in six. The ratio of unemployment among workers 
her 55 was about one in ten during the same month. 

In terms of sex, men have obtained the lion’s share of 
2 new jobs. The U.S. Employment Service reports that 
; the first six months of 1941 its placements showed an 


evious year, which was almost twice as great as the increase 
tT women. | 

‘Although unemployment among Negroes is still markedly 
rsher than among white workers, the placement record 
r colored persons during recent months has been remark- 
‘ly good compared with traditional records. For the first 
se months of 1941, public employment office placements 
r all whites rose 57 percent over the same 1940 period; 
rey rose 47 percent for Negroes. 
(Discrimination against foreign-born workers still continues. 
nace foreign-born workers constitute about one fourteenth of 
tt labor force (one sixth in many industrial areas), and a 
vah proportion of these are highly skilled workers, this 
Scrimination contributes materially to the shortage of 
iiled workmen in some defense plants. This type of dis- 
imination occurs frequently even in plants which have no 


Although unemployment now is declining rapidly, it seems 
likely that joblessness will be reduced even to its” hard 
‘re’? minimum by the time the defense program reaches 


dded to the country’s industrial system. 


Va L10W Announces 


crease of about 65 percent over the same period in the 


peak in 1944, unless large new plant capacity is soon 


the formation of a Board of Contributing Edi- 
iors consisting of five distinguished liberal 
writers and thinkers: Norman Angell, Jona- 
than Daniels, Louis Fischer, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
and J. Alvarez del Vayo. The new board will 
work closely with the magazine’s regular staff 
in maintaining those standards which have 
made The Nation America’s leading liberal 
weekly since 1865. 


— Coming Features — 
WHAT HAPPENED TO PRUSSIANISM? 


A discussion of the relations between Nazism and 
the main flow of German history based on cur- 
rent literature on the subject. 


by Reinhold Niebuhr 
DEFENSE AND AFTER—A survey in three 


parts that will be the first complete outline of 
the new economic world being created by the 
national defense program. 


by Alden Stevens 
THE UNDISCOVERABLES—A book serial 


of fictional vignettes recording life in a Sicilian 
village under the impact of war and fascism. 


by Ralph Bates 
THE LITTLE CAPITALS—A ceries of re- 


ports from state capitals to remind you there are 
other political centers besides Washington, Lon- 
don, Moscow, Berlin, or Tokio. 

by Jonathan Daniels 


THE AMERICAN STATE DEPART- 
MENT—A full-length study of the men and 
policies of the most important arm of the govern- 
ment of the United States today. An extended 
series. 


by I. F, Stone 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
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THE NATION, 55-5th Ave., New York AQ 
I want to take advantage of your money-saving 
cash offer for the term indicated. Enclosed is WEEKS 
my remittance of $2.50. for only 
Nate y : dct heste s nys on Cites Ota oe bos ean as cae aaa $2.50 
Streets cian = pels her gi rset tisha eth ema Reg ularly 
$5 a year 
i PERL peck © ia Suave Sy tye Win haa sca ee ee Canadian 
and foreign 
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CITRUS FRUITS 
IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Tree-ripened, sun-colored Thurston El Rey 
Fruits. Bushel Grapefruit $3.00, Oranges $3.50, 
Mixed $3.25. DeLuxe Bushel with delicious 
Pomelo Conserve $3.75. Fruit picked, packed, 
shipped same day. Express prepaid. Orders 
must be in by December 15. Alice E, Thurston, 
Gulfport, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Are You casting about for a man of adequate 
education, experience, and personal qualifica- 
tions to do an important job in community 
welfare or industrial relations? If it’s a job 
that calls for vision combined with timely 
practical methods, here is a man interested tc 
discuss the matter, with vou. He stresses 
economy and self-supportingness. 7767 Survey. 


Having completed a piece of educational pi- 
oneering, I am looking for the next chal- 
lenging enlistment. Broad experience in 
organization, fact-finding, and public relations. 
University graduate, Christian, married, sea- 
soned, living in New York. Author of well 
known books on social-economic problems of 
American life. Work desired must be basic, 
constructive, and substantial. 7766 Survey. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


~ jal articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re 

poet revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue. New York. N. Y. 


a aie te Sar STE 

STATISTICAL SERVICE to meet the periodic 
or special needs of organizations not requir- 
ing a full-time specialist in the field. Col- 
lection, compilation, and analysis of data; 
Preparation of statistical tables or reports; 
Editing; indexing; coding, library research. 
Small or large assignments completed prompt- 
ly and caretully. Fifteen years’ experience. 
Call Mrs. Mary Chantler Hubbard, ALgonquin 
4-5505. 


BOOKSTORE 


HOME LIBRARY BOOKSTORE, 9116 Ker- 
cheval, near Holcomb, Detroit, established 


1931. Open afternoons, evenings. Books, 
new, used, bought and _ sold. Postcards 
answered. 


BOOK BARGAINS 


30% TO 70% REDUCTIONS on new _ books 
of all publishers. Write for free bargain cat- 
alogues. NATIONAL BOOKSELLERS, 
Miami, Florda. 


Executive Nurse desires change. Public Health, 
Social Service, Institutional Management ex- 
perience and training. Highest references. 
7772 Survey. 


Experienced Secretary: young woman, available 
Saturdays, stenography, typing, clerical work, 
good penmanship. Publishing and advertising 
experience in social welfare field. Excellent 
recommendation. 7775 Survey. 


Thoroughly trained man in boy’s work field. Ex- 
ecutive experience; organizing and creative 
ability; pleasing personality. Eastern States. 
College graduate. 7773 Survey. 


Young man, M.A. Columbia. Vocational psy- 
chologist, counsel, social work, rehabilitation, 
occupational therapy, personnel, guidance. 
Good experience and references. 7774 Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Id heel heh inten eS RES 
The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, 
3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., New 
ork. New York. 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books — 


supplied; also family and town histories, magazine 
back numbers, etc. Al! subjects, all languages. Send 
us your list of wants—no obligation. We report 
promptly, Lowest prices. (WE ALSO BUY OLD 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
—— (17 West 48th St. Dept. E New York City —— 


MANUSCRIPTS 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—Meritor- 


ious works of public interest on all subjects. 
Write for free booklet. Meador Publishing 
Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


**A Particularly Nice Place to Live’ 


Large, light rooms 
$7 to $10 Weekly 


e 
Meals Optional 
e 


Complete Service — 


rb 


CHRISTODORA HOUSE 
A Residence Club for Men and Women 


601 East Ninth Street, New York 
Corner Avenue B — Algonquin 4-8400 


LANGUAGES 


business, careers, professions. 


Swimming Pool 


2 9 anguages 


Ss 

»b/ Linguaphone. 
In your own home you can master 
SPANISH, PORTUGUESE, FRENCH, 
RUSSIAN, JAPANESE—any of 29 lan- 
guages by this amazingly simple, quick, 
direct conversational method. Used by 
a million home-study students for 
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You Can’t Give Children 
Too Many Good 


BOOKS 


Once youngsters discover the excitemen'® 
reading they devour books by the doij 
They read whatever is at hand. It’s upp 
you to see that the books at hand are gi 
ones. Today there are more good books 
children of all ages than ever before. Hi 
your bookseller show them to you. 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATIC) 


Members Everywhere 


if 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 


CHARACTER, PERSONALITY-TRAI 
vocational preferences accurately evaluz 
from handwriting by strictly scientific meth 
Candid, comprehensive reports. $5.00. — 
A. Reiss, 4410 Broadway, New York City. 


State of New York 
County of New York 


Gymnasium 
Dramatics 
Dances 


form, to wit: 


Library 


Facing F 
10-Acre Park 


embracing affi: 


as so stated by him. 


‘Send for FREE Book ‘sai  ewelaws 
_ LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE | Sworn to and subser 
50 R.C.A. Building — New York City . 


»¥ 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCUI 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, of SURVEY GRAPH 
published monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 1, 1941, 


Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds, in and for the State and cou 
aforesaid, personally appeared Walter F. Grueninger, who, having 
duly sworn, according to law, deposes and says that he is the Busini 
Manager of the SURVEY GRAPHIC and that the following is, to the b 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, mana’ 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pi 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodi 
section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 


1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, mana 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Survey Associates, In 
East 19 Street, New York, N. S 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Victor Weybright, 112 
19 Street, New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, W. 
112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and ac 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and ad 
of stockholders, owning or holding. one per cent or more of total amout 
stock, If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of tk 
dividual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of 
individual member, must be given.) Survey Associates, Inc., 112 E 
Street, New York, N. Y., a non-commercial corporation under the 
the State of New York, with about 1700 members. It has no sto 
bonds. President, Richard B. Scandrett, Jr., 30 Pine Street, New 
N. Y.; Vice-presidents, Joseph P. Chamberlain, Columbia University, 
York, N. Y.; John Palmer Gavit, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. 
Secretary, Ann Reed Brenner, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
owning or holding 1 _per cent or more of total amount of bond: 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) No 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of t 
ers, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
stockholders and security holders, as they appear upon the books 
company but also, in cases where the stockholders or security ho 
pears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fic 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such tr 
acting, is given i, also that the said two paragraphs cont: 

"ac s full knowledge and belief as to the cir 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stoc 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; a 
| reason to believe that any o' ‘ ( 
interest direct or indirect in the on thi 
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Y.; Editor, Paul Kellogg, 112 Eas 
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Booklets 


Periodicals 


Pamphlets 


HAVE PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 
THE RIGHT TO STRIKE? 


Whree ‘“‘sides” of the controversy by Roger 
IN. Baldwin, American Civili tihertice 
(Union ; H. Eliot Kaplan, National Civil 
wservice Reform Assn.; Sterling D. Spero, 
|New York University. In NATIONAL MU- 
INICIPAL REVIEW for September. .50c 


LOCAL PROGRESS IN LABOR PEACE 


success stories of cities which have 
toroved that city-created boards can solve 
ulabor disputes. with a “Model Ordinance 
dfor the Creation of a Municipal Labor 
kRelations Board.” 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
299 Broadway New York City 


Survey Readers will be interested in 
“WHAT PRICE TELEPHONES?’’ 


by Norman Perelman. 40 pp. 15c¢ 
“ECONOMICS OF DEFENSE AND 
RECONSTRUCTION”’ 


A Symposium. 48 pp. 15c 


“THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
EDUCATIONAL PIONEERING”’ 


- by 
een Dewey, Jonathan Daniels, 
orman Thomas Harry W. Laidler 
and others 
10c 


and other pamphlets of 


League for Industrial Democracy 
112 East 19th Street New York City 


American Sociological Review 


Official Journal of the American Sociological 
SSociety. In addition to papers and proceed- 
sings of the Society, it contains articles on 
sisociological research, news notes, book re- 
views, and foreign correspondence. 


Subscription $4.00 a year 
Special library rate, $3.00 


Address: Managing Editor, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


COMMUNITY WELFARE PLANNING 
. $1.00 
PROBLEMS IN SOCIAL 


GROUP WORK 
$1.00 


by Walter L. Stone 
iz Postpaid from 


- INFORMAL EDUCATION SERVICE 
2622 W. Ashwood Nashville, Tenn. 


j 
, 
Fou SONGS 


for Social Use... 


- 
a 


Build group morale and friendli- 
ss. Popular, usable, low-cost sets 
| suit your group. Send ten stamps 
for samples of 60 songs. 
) 


CO-OPERATIVE RECREATION SERVICE 


i DELAWARE, O. — v 


The Public Welfare Directory, 1942 


will be out December 1. This is the only 
complete directory of public welfare agen- 
cies—federal, state, and local. It also con- 
tains a summary of interstate correspond- 
ence procedures for each state. $1 a copy. 


A $5 membership in the APWA will bring 
you the Public Welfare News each month 
and all other pamphlets as released. Write 
to: 


American Public Welfare 
Association 


1313 E. 60th St., Chicago, Illinois 


You, who work with the foreign born, 
should own 


A GUIDE TO MATERIALS 
FOR TEACHING ENGLISH 
TO REFUGEES 


endorsed by Miss Caroline A. Whip- 
ple, Chief, Adult Education Bureau, 
New York State. 50c a single copy. 
Rates on quantity. 


Committee for Refugee Education 
254 Fourth Avenue New York City 


WHAT IS REALLY GOING 
ON IN EUROPE? 


To keep fully informed read The Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly, for more than a 
century Europe’s leading liberal newspaper. 
Mailed directly by the publisher, copies of 
The Manchester Guardian Weekly arrive 
without censorship delay, bringing news 
from the actual seat of war directly to your 
letter box sometimes as much as two weeks 
quicker than first-class mail. Take ad- 
vantage of our introductory offer: for 13 
weeks send only $1 to Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, 222 West 42nd Street, New York, 
Naat: 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ELEMENTS 
IN MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 


Three Papers by 
Robert T. Lansdale 
Ethel Cohen and Irene Grant 
40 cents 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKERS 
844 Rush Street Chicago 


Send for the 
Public Affairs Pamphlets 


on Defense: 


#58 LABOR IN THE DEFENSE 
CRISIS 


by T. R. Carskadon 


#59 GUNS, PLANES, AND YOUR 

POCKETBOOK 
by Rolf Nugent 

#57 MAN MEETS JOB — HOW 

UNCLE SAM HELPS 
by Philip S. Broughton 

#54 DEFENSE AND THE CON- 
SUMER 

by Institute for Consumer Education 


#52 HOW SHALL WE PAY FOR 
DEFENSE? 


by Maxwell S. Stewart 


#48 IF WAR COMES—MOBILIZ- 
ING MACHINES AND MEN 


by Percy W. Bidwell 
10c each; 12 for $1 


Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 


Democracy in Action! 


THE PUBLIC 
AND STRIKES 


An unbiased and informative answer 
to the question: “What Should We 
Do About Strikes?” Plain talk by 
eighteen experts on a vital U. S. de 
fense problem. 


Other titles—Democracy in Action 
Series. 


Community Employment Prob- 
lems Under Defense 


The Negro and Defense 
Financing Defense 
America’s Free Schools 
Advance Through Crisis 


Freedom of Assembly and Anti- 
Democratic Groups 


10c a Copy 


COUNCIL FOR DEMOCRACY 
285 Madison Avenue New York City 
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Vital to National Defense. A new 
educational folder for industrial 
workers. Free in reasonable quantt- 
ties. 50 cents per 100, $2.00 per 1,000. 
Pub. No. A-341. 


Syphilis, Gonorrhea and The Na- 
tional Defense Program, Walter 
Clark. No. 342. 10c. 


American Social Hygiene Association 
1790 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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How it actually happens 


THE PRACTICE OF GROUP WORK 


Dorothea Sullivan, editor 


Here are the experiences of twenty actual groups. 
Their leaders and supervisors describe how in- 
formal education and recreation actually happen ; 
they describe the processes involved and the 
growth of individual participants. A practical 
book that is fun to read. $2.00 


: SSOCIATION PRESS 
347 nantes Avenue New York City 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY | 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 
Ne 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Coursesi 
Leading to the Degree of Master of Social Science: 


Academic Year Opens July 1942 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


of Columbia University 


The New York School of Social Work offers 
a program of professional education for social 
work in tax-supported and privately financed 
agencies. The six-quarter program, which 
leads to the degree of Master of Science, con- 
sists of a combination of courses, field practice 
in social agencies and the writing of a profes- 
sional project. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for December, 1941 


Adolescent Pre-psychotic Conditions: Criticism of al: 
Concept Robert P. Kemble, M.D. 


Opportunities for technical training in the 
more specialized fields of social work are pro- 
vided for students who have had adequate pro- 
fessional experience. 


The Present Adjustment of Individuals Who Were Diag- 
nosed Schizophrenic or Potentially Schizophrenic as) 
Adolescents Hedda Gladstern} 


Abstracts of Theses: Smith College School for Social 


m the regu- 
A sequence of courses selected from the reg Work, 1941 


lar curriculum is given in the late afternoon 
and evening for part-time students. Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Vols. I to X, $1 each; 


others, $.75 each. 


Application date for Winter Quarter is 
November 3; for Spring Quarter, January 21. 


Catalogue will be mailed upon request. For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


122 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 
Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


GRADUATE DIVISION OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional education on the graduate level 
for men and women for social work in public 
and private agencies. 


Basic Preparation for 


‘ Case Work 
Child Welfare Community Organization 
Community Work Group Work 3 


Public Welfare 
Social Research 
A limited number of scholarships are available 


Social Research 
Leading to the degree of M.S. 


A catalog will be sent on request. For further information address: 


THE DEAN OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY WASHINGTON, D. 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


| SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 
es es Sent eee for spe College Woman 
sive an asic experience the various branch 
offered during the thirty-two months’ course which leads: S the meee i 
! A Bachelor’s d ae i ett 
lor’s degree carts, science or h 
approved standing is required for admission, emriabAat LN! 
For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut | 


The School of Social Work 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
Townsend Hall, 25 Niagara Square 

_. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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TARES IN THE WHEAT 
(Continued from page 587) 


yough the Young Communist League” to the Young Com- 
wist League Builder in September 1933. Charles Dirba, for 
en years head of the Communist Party Control Com- 
sion and one of the most important communist of- 
ls in the United States, wrote to Herbert Goldfrank, 
setary of the Ohio Communist Party, asking that he re- 
ist Balint (the letter gives this name) to check up the 
ilication of an Ohio resident for party membership. The 
vinal is in the possession of the Dies committee. 

fhe seventy-one day strike at the Allis-Chalmers plant, 
\W local, at West Allis, Wis., held up the construction of 
ns, power plants, naval vessels, and defense projects of all 
lds. The strike was led by Harold Christoffel, a fiery young 
a, twenty-nine years old, who had been recommended for 
milsion from the Socialist Party for alleged communistic 
dencies. 

[he atmosphere in which the strike was called was un- 
unate, to say the least. Wisconsin law requires that a 
«xe must be authorized by a majority of those involved. 
thead of Local 248, UAW-CIO, Christoffel supervised the 
«xe balloting. The requisite majority was not obtained 
en the first strike vote was taken on January 19, 1941. 
bo days later a second strike vote was taken. This time the 
2 was announced as 5,958 for a strike and 758 against it. 
. mechanical counter maintained by the personnel officer 
he company, however, indicated that 4,547 employes had 
ered the polling place. This discrepancy led to an exam- 
jon of the ballots and handwriting experts testified that 
roximately 2,200 ballots had been fraudulently cast. This 
admitted by the union attorney. 

‘he Wisconsin Labor Board ordered another election and 
istoffel went into court to prevent it on the ground that 
board lacked jurisdiction. Circuit Judge Charles L. 
‘ons denied the union’s request. He pointed out that the 
7 officers who were found to have been responsible for 
i fraud were seeking to stop a free election. ; 
(ft is scarcely understandable that anyone should stand up 


unism in the CIO Convention 


2 ISSUE OF COMMUNISM IN THE CIO, ALTHOUGH IN THE 
<ground from the inception of that organization, did not 
ak out on the floor of the convention until the 1940 meet- 
in Atlantic City. At the 1939 convention in San Fran- 
no, Lewis, yielding to the importunities of Murray and 
man, warned young men in the CIO that membership in 
Communist Party was not necessary to a career as a 
or leader. This was a private rebuke, but it leaked out 
sequently. Lewis has refrained from any public criticism 
ommunism in trade union affairs and although he is not 
ommunist, his opponents hold that the Lewis “line” and 
‘Communist Party line were quite indistinguishable prior 
he Nazi invasion of Russia. The communists are now 
all-out aid to Britain and the Soviet Union, while Lewis is 
as strongly isolationist as ever. For this position he is be- 
vigorously attacked in the communist press. my 
sa result of the severe condemnation of subversive activi- 
in defense strikes, notably the North American and die 
’ tie-ups, stories were afloat that President Murray of 
CIO was about to begin a purge of communist elements 
lhe CIO. The left wing adherents were on the defensive. 
irray’s public appeal to the North American strikers as 
s his private castigation of left wing CIO leaders had 
him into an extraordinarily strong position. 
: (Continued on page 668) 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


In the heart of America’s arsenal 


offers graduate professional training 


related to defense needs 


Frances Payne Bolton School of Nursing 
School of Applied Social Sciences 
Graduate School 


Summer Session, June 22-July 31, 1942 


For full information write in 
care of the above schools 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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CONSIDER 
THE 
GIRAFFE 


Nature helped the giraffe to reach 
things easily — quickly. 

We, at the Hotel McAlpin in 
New York, have taken the tip and 
built our hotel convenient to 
everything and everywhere. 

Only 1 block from Pennsylvania 
Station. About 5 minutes from 
Grand Central Station and to Times 
Square. Largest department stores _ 
across the street. Express sub- 
ways downstairs. B. & O. Motor 
Coaches stop at our door. Truly, 
the McAlpin is “A Great Hotel.” 


Rooms with private bath 
From $3.30 single. From $4.95 double | 


HOTEL MCALPIN 


BROADWAY AT 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Under KNOTT Management 
JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 
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Feeling perhaps that he had gone too far to the right, 
Murray in a statement sent broadcast to all CIO affiliates, 
charged “labor’s enemies” with seeking to icreate factional 
dissensions.” He denied, as “highly fantastic,” stories in the 
public press about “splits, purges, Red-hunts . . . taking place 
in the CIO.” Friends of the CIO chief, knowing his private 
distrust of communists in trade unions, were surprised at this 
turn of affairs. They had been waiting since the successor 
to Lewis was installed at the CIO election in November 1940 
for the departure, resignation or ousting of several of the 
outstanding reputed fellow travelers of the communists from 
key positions in the CIO. 

In some areas the communist program in the trade unions 
has been exceedingly successful, notably in getting hold of 
key positions in communications and the maritime industries. 


Successes Behind the Union Front 


Unper Mervyn RATHBORNE, ASSOCIATE OF Harry BripcEs, THE 
left wing forces obtained strategic places as radio operators 
on many American ships and on shore. As members of the 
American Communications Associations (CIO) these oper- 
ators have access to land and sea radio and telegraph corre- 
spondence. Rathborne, a quiet, shy-appearing man in his late 
thirties, engineered the maneuvers that placed this union in 
a vital artery of government and commerce. Then he resigned 
because of illness and accepted a minor post, his place being 
filled by Joseph Selley, another left wing adherent. 

The National Maritime Union (CIO) of which Joseph 
Curran is president, dominates seamen on the Atlantic and 
Gulf Coast and on the Great Lakes. For years one of the 
chief figures in this organization has been Tommy Ray, a 
young man almost legendary in communist circles. Ray and 
his associates built a “courier” service among seamen which 
kept alive a network of communication among the United 
States, South America, Europe, and Soviet Russia. 

Curran is a vice-president of the CIO, owing this place to 
Murray and Lewis. From time to time he denies communist 
affiliations. In the spring of 1941, however, he was one of 
the leaders of the communist-front anti-war organization 
known as the American Peace Mobilization whose picketing 
of the White House ceased with the Nazi attack on Soviet 
Russia, and the resulting change in the party line. 

Seamen, once cruelly exploited by steamship owners and 
shipmasters, have, since the formation of their new union 
and as a result of their revolt, tended to go towards the 
other extreme. On the east coast, where the NMU is strong, 
the captain of a vessel may, in theory, reject any man sent 
to him by the union, but in practice, he must take the men 
supplied or find himself without a crew. At sea, union meet- 
ings are held at all hours on shipboard and the decisions are 
served on the masters. If they refuse to comply, there are 
complaints to the union which will refuse them crews for 
their next voyage. A captain who cannot ship a crew is 
worthless to the owner and he will lose his berth. Not want- 
ing te get into that position, the master “cooperates” with 
the union committee aboard ship and does the best he can. 
When an official of the U. S. Maritime “Commission pro- 
posed recently that authority to supply crews remain in the 
hands of the union but that the captains be permitted to select 
the individuals, this mild proposal was denounced as “fascism” 
by Currdn. On the west coast the seamen are members of 
the International Seafarers Union, an AFL affiliate headed 
by Harry Lundeberg, an opponent of the communists. 


RUN-OF-THE-MINE TRADE UNIONISTS SUFFER MANY HANDICAPS IN 
seeking to limit their organization to trade union activities 
and to keep political resolutions off the agenda. They are 
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seldom organized as tightly as the left wing members. T)i 
do not follow a strict, disciplined party policy. Nor do bb 
remain up night after night spinning programs for ae 
by their own caucuses, to be presented at the union mectipp 

Probably no obstacle would be put in the way of sinc 
communists in the trade unions if it were felt that ti 
placed union principles ahead of their political aims. Ti 
subordination of union objectives to party policy makeilp 
impossible for the trade unionists to depend on them. 

Since Hitler turned on Stalin, there have been no stfi 
comparable to the North American Aviation, the strike 
die casters at the Aluminum Company of America, 
seventy-one-day strike at Allis-Chalmers, and the left w 
woodworkers’ strike in the northwest. From opposition 
the defense program, including Lend-Lease, the commun 
have swung towards direct intervention by the United St: 
in the war. The unions in which the communists and tt 
fellow travelers have influence echo these changed sentime® 

If the Communist Party were merely a political organi 
tion, it would be treated like any other political party. if 
distinguished from an ordinary political party in various ws 
For one thing, political parties do not seek to capture @& 
control trade unions though they may not be averse to angl 
for the votes of the union members; for another, politi 
parties are made up of voters while the Communist Pa 
admits aliens to membership. 

At the State Department in Washington, information 
to the espionage proclivities of Communist Party agents ex 
in convincing form. Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secret. 
of State, a liberal and not a “Red baiter,” told the Instit 
of Human Relations recently that American communists hi 
been Hitler’s most useful espionage agents. 

Although aid to Russia is necessary, now that Russia fig 
our common enemy, he said, the aid is to the country, 1 
the system. 

“Tam not sure that the American communists are of 
help to Russia now,” said Mr. Berle. “The State Departm« 
has evidence that German espionage was turned over to the 
Some were so entangled with the Nazis that they did 1 
know whether their orders were coming from Russian 
German sources. 4 

“Now the burden of proof is on them to show that th 
are not still part of the Fifth Column. Certainly they : 
of no use to Russia and no use to us. They are a nuisan 
not a menace.” - 

Mr. Berle was speaking of the present time when 1 
Soviet Union is making a stubborn stand:against Hitler. WI 
may happen if that situation changes is problematical. 

We need to ponder the implications of some Ameri 
trade unions torn two ways, first by domestic crises and s 
ond by strings pulled from outside the country. 2 

American wage earners have a sufficiently difficult task 
build up strong, disciplined organizations in face of 
obstacles and inertia with which they must cope. To s 
to do so against the additional handicap of foreign influen 
as pervasive as those of communist groups makes their t 
all the more onerous. c 

For some time there have been hints that the Comint 
would be disbanded and leave the way open for indigen 
communist patties to grow up under their own direct 
If this should come to pass the stigma of Moscow wouk 
removed from the domestic communist movement 
appeals would be more likely to be taken at their face v 
Until that time comes, however, communists operating i 
close to the trade unionists will be more interested in fol 
ing the devious course of another nation’s foreign policy | 
they are in setting a course for the American worker to fo 
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NTINUED FROM OTHER SIDE 


“There’s a book you must not miss.”” How sensible to 
get these books from the Club, since you pay no more 
for the books you buy, and save enormously in other 


ways. 


You are not obliged, as a subscriber, to take the 
book-of-the-month its judges choose. Nor are you 
obliged to buy one book every month. You receive a 
carefully written report about the book-of-the-month 
chosen by our four judges, 7” advance of its publica- 
tion. If it is a book you really want, you let it come to 
you. If not, you merely sign and mail a slip, saying, 


“Don’t want it.” 


Scores of other careful recommendations are made 
to help you choose among all new books with dis- 
crimination. If you want to buy one of these, you 


merely ask for it. 


In addition, there is a great money-saving. More 
often than not—as the books listed on the other side 
demonstrate—our judges’ choices are books you find 
yourself buying anyway. For every two books-of-the- 
month you buy you receive, free, one of our book- 


dividends. 


These books can be given because so many of the 
Club’s subscribers ordinarily want the book-of-the- 
month that an enormous edition can be printed. The 
saving on this quantity-production enables the Club 
to buy the right to print other fine library volumes. 

“These are then manufactured and distributed -free 
among the Club’s subscribers — one for every two 
books-of-the-month you buy. During 1941 over 
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Ect the postman hand you 
the good new books you are 
anxious not to miss—that way 
only will you get around to 


reading them! 


$5,000,000 worth of free books (figured at retail 
value) will be given to the Club’s members—given, 
not sold! You pay no yearly sum to belong. You pay 
nothing, except for the books you buy—and you pay 
for these no more than the regular retail price (fre- 
quently less) plus 10¢ to cover postage and other mail- 
ing charges. Your only obligation is to buy four books- 
of-the-month a year from the Club. 


A FREE COPY...TO NEW MEMBERS 


OF ANY ONE OF THE BOOK-DIVIDENDS 
LISTED ON OTHER SIDE 


Begin your subscription to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club with one of its selections listed on other side. 
Surely, among them is one you have promised your- 
self to get and read. As a new member, the Club 
will send you, free, with the first book you order, 
any one of the recent book-dividends listed on the 


other side. 


costs you nothing 


TO BELONG TO THE BOOK- OF -THE- MONTH CLUB 


Ya, im the pail year 
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HAD BOUGHT THESE SELECTIONS 


ap 
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LIST OF BOOK-DIVIDENDS 
SHOWN AT THE LEFT 


BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS (special thin 
PAPEL ECItION) ....0...0scsovecessacesceseeneeeaeseonss eee $6.00 


READERS DIGEST READER.............:::::seeeeeeeeeers .. $3.00 


OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE (new revised 
SCIELO MI) satiecdersevsercceadd os eee ...$3.00 


A TREASURY OF THE WORLD’S GREAT LETTERS 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH C€ 
SELECTIONS SHOWN AB 


BERLIN DIARY, William L. S, 


THE KEYS OF THE KINGDO 
Dr. A, J. Cronin 


REVEILLE IN WASHINGTO 
Margaret Leech 


OUT OF THE NIGHT, Jan Va 


FOR WHOM THE BELL. TOL 
Ernest Hemingway 


, $3.75 H. M. PULHAM, ESQUIRE 

a | LEAVES OF GRASS (new illustrated edition) by John P. Marquand 
Peat FAMILIAR Wat. WRIA scan sscsacorsenseceet oe ee $5.00 itn: Ce 
Spare Seseph  quortioy 


, hp : 
ith bids Besa in Bout Jory Havel 


The Oxfeed 


SHORT STORIES FROM THE NEW YORKER..$3.00 


Winston Churchill 
KABLOONA, Gontran de Pon 


JOSEPH IN EGYPT (2 volumes, boxed) by Be ph) pee & 
Thomas Mann $5.00 Maer ons: ce 

MY NAME Is ARAM, William Sa 
EMBEZZLED HEAVEN, Franz We 


NEW ENGLAND: INDIAN suMM 
Van Wyck Brooks 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY 
Harold J. Laski 


MRS. MINIVER, Jan Struthe: 


oe 425,000 families—thus at the very least, over _ they are really interested in. 
a million discriminating book-readers—now belong Time and again you buy the “book-of-the-month”— 


to the Book-of-the-Month Club. They do so, in order to knowing it has previously been chosen by our judg 
keep themselves from missing the important new books merely because some discerning friend has said warn 
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